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Creating New Business Through 
Personal Solicitation 
It Can Be Done—It Has Been Done 


(Extracts from Constructive Address by A. C. Dixon, President National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association) 


N an effort to get more business one of our retail yard 
| men, under the direction of R. W. Martin, our assistant 

sales manager, took to the road early in May and started 
to call on the farmers in the territory near our mills. I do 
not believe for the first month he was at any time ten miles 
from a sawmill. Here are some of the results: He trav- 
eled 1,499 miles, made 366 calls, collected $148.53 on some 
old accounts and sold $2,146.35 worth of lumber and: shin- 
gles, and brought in the following 


been lost and the balance are still.prospects,.. Apparently, 
the fact that July sales fell below June means only that 
in July farmers were haying and doing other seasonal work 
and, generally, they indicated that later on would be a 
better time for the salesman to do some actual business 
with them. This lumber was sold at retail prices, plus 
whatever extra was required to cover additional length of 
haul. The salesman was equipped with a brief case, carry- 

ing suitable booklets put out by 





list of prospects: House prospects, 


the National and West Coast as- 





45; remodeling, 31; barns, 12; mis- sociations, by the Oregon State 
cellaneous buildings, 26; schools, WHAT ONE SALESMAN DID College and others who write and 
churches and stores, 7; poultry plan for the farmers, Many who 
houses, 57; reroofing jobs, 44. In Prospects Listed i. se buy said that when. they 
a report at the end of the month, , ‘ , id, this salesman would have the 
this man said that he felt he had Residences ...... 69 Service Stations.. 3 business, prices, of coutse, and 
hardly scratched the surface of the Garages ......... as . Mag: Beees..... . service ‘being on an equality. 
territory he was working in. I Woodsheds ...... 6, Srammtes .....-.. - It is interesting to note that at 
might add that these sales were Frost-proofing .. 8 a epereteen - the end of July $1,484.67 had been 
for cash or on unquestioned credit. Poultry houses... 99 “ my mbites > collected on the May sales of $2,- 
For June, he covered 1,655 miles, Remodeling ..... 51 ph —-" ‘ 146.35, or something over two- 
pay 4 aire wag a w. SE th 14 seo gi a m — cry all of the — is 
it thik aeselh be quackdened be win ee tae 
a maximum, In July, the mileage J} .  , = "'" a The salesman does not set him- 
was 1,584, number of calls, 315, Greenhouses..... OS 2eOe . cvecigesent 416 self up as an authority and hesi- 
and total sales, $3,819.14. Actual Sales.........-.....--..+.+.. $10,194.18 tates to state any conclusions, but 
Of course there was a consider- Old Accounts Collected............ 148.53 is willing to venture a few gen- 
able addition made to the Iist of eralities. One is that it does not 




















prospects and considerably more 
information gained as to where to 
look for business. One man who was going to improve his 
own place would be glad to send the salesman to a friend 
whom he thought might be induced to do some building, 
and the man who had no thought of building was anxious 
to find out what it was his neighbor was going to do, By 
the end of July, the prospects listed covering the three 
months’ period were as follows: Residences, 69; garages, 
15; woodsheds, 6; frost-proofing, 8; poultry, 99; remodel- 
ing, 51; milkhouses, 14; barns, 28; auto camps, 16; green- 
houses, 4; service stations, 3; hog houses, 2; granaries, 2; 
bridges, 1; silos, 1; store-buildings, 7; schools, 1; re-roof- 
ing, 51; general repairs, 38; a total of 416. Of these pros- 
pects, 155 have been sold one or more times, a few have 


pay to spend any time with rent- 
ers, this for reasons that wilf not 
require explanation. Another, that it is best to quote a 
price for the job than a price per thousand, and he has 
many examples to prove his thought along this line. He 
has learned that his farmer customers like to talk, as well 
as to be talked to, and that there is more danger of a visit 
being too long than too short. I think. another conclusion 
he has—and, if not, I know I have it—is that all farmers 
are not broke and all the competent, thrifty ones can make 
a few needed improvemtents on their farms each year with- 
out necessarily resorting to finance corporations or keep- 
ing the children out of school. A short paragraph in the 
July report is worth quoting: “I am battling with substi- 
tute propaganda continually and usually [Turn to Page 43] 
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A Timberland Report Ta a ee 


Not just another cruise. 











A Lacey Timber Report provides essential 
working knowledge of a property for all 
purposes and for permanent use. 


Such a report is more complete and reliable 
than the usual “cruise” because it embodies yaenuneee 
the results of a forest survey based on engi- wanew 
neering methods. 
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Producing and Marketing Cut-to-Length Stock on a Sound Basis 


HERE is no longer room to doubt 

T the economies that are possible 
in the production of cut-to- 
length stock at the lumber manufac- 
turing plant, instead of at the manu- 
facturing consumer’s plant. Perhaps 
the first attempts to produce dimen- 
sion at the sawmill plant were made 
with a view to the utilization of 
waste material, such as slabs, edg- 
ings etc. While some such material 
still is converted into small dimen- 
sion and may properly always be so 
used, the greater volume of cut-to- 
length stock must come from regular 
lumber. In the first place, large 
users of dimension are the best cus- 
tomers, and they require a volume 
greater than could be produced from 
the waste of any single sawmill; in 
fact, some of the larger users require 
more than can be produced from the 
entire lumber output of a single mill. 
Dimension manufacture, like every 
apparently new project, attracts 
operators who sometimes begin the 
production of this material without 
knowing the complexities and rami- 
fications of the undertaking. As a 
consequence, they may provide users 
of their product with material at a 
price that does not return an ade- 


quate profit to the producer. Ex- 
perience, however, soon proves to be 
a competent teacher, and the pro- 
ducer either gets better prices or 
discontinues the manufacture of 
small dimension and goes back to the 
marketing of lumber. 

Undoubtedly, the lumber manufac- 
turer has advantages in labor costs, 
savings in freight bills, and perhaps 
other advantages that should enable 
him to produce dimension stock for 
the consuming manufacturer at a 
price lower than the latter can pro- 
duce it for, and still realize a profit. 
But the relationship between the 
dimension producer and the dimen- 
sion user differs in important re- 
spects from that which obtains be- 
tween the sellers of lumber and the 
buyers of lumber. For all practical 
purposes the dimension mill becomes 
an auxiliary of the consuming plant, 
and the two must work together in 
the most effective manner possible. 
It is doubtful if any large consuming 
plant can hope, for the present at 
least, to obtain its dimension re- 
quirements in the open market from 
producers indiscriminately, as lum- 
ber may be bought. The supply must 
be uniform in both quality and quan- 


tity, and the matter of a few dollars 
a thousand cuts a small figure, com- 
pared with reliability of supply. 

Whatever may have been the sit- 
uation in the beginning of dimension 
manufacture and use, most consum- 
ers and all experienced producers 
realize that each party to the trans- 
action must concede to the other the 
right to a fair profit. It is not to 
the interest of the consuming manu- 
facturer to make profit impossible to 
the producer of dimension, because 
by so doing he merely cuts off his 
own source of supply; for of course 
no millman can for any considerable 
period produce dimension at a loss 
and continue to operate. The fact 
that the manufacture of dimension 
is on the increase at sawmills and 
that methods of fabricating it and 
fitting it to the needs of users are 
being perfected, prove the soundness 
of the practice from the viewpoint of 
both lumber manufacturer and lum- 
ber user. To the extent that it les- 
sens waste and reduces costs of the 
finished article to the ultimate con- 
sumer the practice is effective in pro- 
moting the sale and use of lumber 
products in competition with substi- 
tutes and rivals. 





Aggressive Selling 


OR SEVERAL years the convic- 
tion has been rather general 
among lumbermen that their 

product has not been efficiently and 
adequately merchandised. As a con- 
sequence, efforts at improvement 
have been made, and the success that 
has attended these efforts has been 
such as to convince intelligent ob- 
servers that the hope of the industry 
lies in the adoption of merchandis- 
ing methods for lumber that shall 
be comparable with those that have 
enabled other commodities to secure 
the lion’s share of the consumer’s 
dollar. 

That lumber can be sold on its 
merits has been abundantly demon- 
strated. The fact has been demon- 
strated also that demand for lumber 
can be created. There is always in 
existence a latent demand for lum- 
ber that needs only to be brought to 
the surface by advertising and by 
direct solicitation. It is well known 
that lumber is the material most 


Will Solve Industry’s Major Problem 


widely used in the construction of 
dwelling houses, a type of building 
that has fallen off most seriously 
during recent months; and this fall- 
ing off has occurred despite the fact 
that there are many thousands of 
families that should own their homes 
but do not. 

The conference on home building 
and home ownership called by Presi- 
dent Hoover, as reported on the 
front page of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN of last week, is designed. to 
remove some of the obstacles to home 
building and home ownership, and 
in that way open up opportunities 
for the sale of lumber and other 
building materials. The lumber in- 
dustry will secure its share of this 
business only through vigorous and 
aggressive merchandising. The op- 
portunities are as readily available 
to other products as to lumber, and 
unless lumbermen display the enter- 
prise and initiative needed to get 
the business in competition with the 


best salesmanship extant, it will go 
largely to other industries. 

Either on principle or by force of 
habit, many retailers refrain from 
direct solicitation of business in their 
communities. While they sell con- 
siderable material without solicita- 
tion, they undoubtedly lose some 
trade to mail order houses and to 
other materials that are vigorously 
merchandised. It is doubtful if many 
local lumbermen realize how much 
possible business there is in their 
territories that needs only to be asked 
for to be obtained. Some of this 
business lies dormant for years and 
some of it goes to outsiders who 
make attractive and convincing sales 
arguments. 

In an address before the directors 
of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, A. C. Dixon, 
president, related experiences of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of which 
he is manager, in direct solicitation 
that are impressive. Extracts from 
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Mr. Dixon’s address appear on the 
front page of this paper. There is 
significance in the fact that in the 
midst of a depression a lumber sales- 
man was able to sell considerable 
lumber while securing live prospects 
for future sales. The report of the 
home finance committee of the na- 
tional organization also, which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this paper, indi- 
cates methods of financing home 
building that promise to enlarge the 


demand for lumber for that type of 
construction. 

It is quite evident that the lumber 
industry has reached a condition that 
demands a radical change in mer- 
chandising methods and _ policies. 
Lumbermen can no longer wait for 
business to come to them; they must 
go out after it. They can no longer 
neglect the incidentals of financing in 
connection with lumber sales; the 
buyer must be shown how to finance 


the building of his home, and the time 
is not far distant, perhaps, when 
lumbermen must provide the means 
largely for financing lumber sales for 
home building. At any rate, in di- 
rect solicitation, in instalment financ- 
ing and in the work of the confer- 
ence on home building are forces that 
may be used to the advantage of the 
lumber industry if lumbermen will 
but avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered. 


In the Lumber World 


Stocks of Distributers Gener- 
ally Low—For two or three years 
retail distributers have been able 
to obtain their lumber require- 
ments without delay, owing to 
improved transportation service. 
This fact, combined with the re- 
cent decline in retail demand, has 
induced dealers to reduce their 
stocks to very low levels. A sur- 
vey recently made shows heavy 
declines to levels much below 
normal in many of the principal 
retail distributing centers. In 
some cases the stocks in hand in 
city yards evidently would be 
altogether inadequate in case of 
a recovery of demand. Page 41 


* ¢.# 


National Meeting Deals with 
Industry’s Problems—Most of 
the vital problems confronting 
the lumber industry as a whole 
and of direct concern to every 
branch and member of the indus- 
try were discussed at a meeting 
of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Views ex- 
pressed and recommendations 
made at the meeting may be ex- 
pected to determine future poli- 
cies of the industry and give di- 
rection to the major activities of 
its princpal organizaton. 

Pages 47-52 


Tei? 


Russian Lumber Produced by 
Convict Labor—A correspondent 
of an English newspaper writing 
of his visit to a Russian prison 
camp near Archangel depicts con- 
ditions pitiable beyond belief. 
Political and criminal prisoners 
of both sexes, scantily fed, poorly 
clad and with no sanitation, are 
forced to do the heaviest work in 


handling logs and lumber. A sys- 
tem of espionage adds to the op- 
pression and misery of the con- 
victs. Page 32 
ot £2 
Laying the Foundation _ for 
Home Financing—Lack of money 
for financing residence construc- 
tion is recognized as a cause of 
the falling off in building of that 
type, which affords a major outlet 
for the distribution of lumber. 
The finance committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association reports the results of 
its investigation of facilities and 
needs for this kind of financing, 
together with its conclusions and 
recommendations. The commit- 
tee would make research in home 
financing and aid to retailers in 
facilitating the financing of home 
building a permanent feature of 
association work. Pages 51-52 
q q q 
Proving the Profitableness of 
Retail Solicitation—The effective- 
ness and profit of direct personal 
solicitation by retail lumber sales- 
men is demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of a large concern in the 
Pacific Northwest, as described 
by its manager. Not only actual 
orders for immediate delivery 
were obtained, but numerous 
valuable leads and prospects were 
picked up and valuable personal 
contacts were made. Considerable 
amounts were collected in the 
later months on the sales made 
earlier. Pages Front and 43 
q 7 7 


Using Research to Promote the 
Use of Wood—Research has be- 
come a permanently important 
feature of market extension work 
in behalf of lumber. The Western 


Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
has recently placed its new forest 
products laboratory in operation 
at Portland, Ore. The laboratory 
is specially manned and equipped 
for research in the species pro- 
duced by members of that organ- 
ization, which by the way, has 


been conducting research for 
about five years. Page 49 
‘..8 if 


Stabilizing the Construction In- 
dustry—The president of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of 
America tells what that organiza- 
tion is doing in co-operation with 
public officials, architects, con- 
tractors, engineers, manufactur- 
ers, distributers, surety companies 
and business executives to clean 
house by eliminating irresponsible 
contractors. The organization is 
seeking to set up in every city and 
State a chain of co-operative 
credit bureaus to record and fur- 
nish adequate credit information 
on every construction transaction. 
In this way a sound credit struc- 
ture will be laid and the construc- 
tion industry will be stabilized 
and rejuvenated. Page 42 


{oe ee 

Departmentalizing and Cost- 
keeping ‘Proved Profitable—Re- 
sults of the audit of the books of 
132 retail lumber yards using uni- 
form cost accounting methods, 
made by the Eastern Millwork 
Bureau, throw interesting light 
on the relation of cost-keeping to 
the earning of profits. Depart- 
mentalizing also is shown to be 
an effective means of determin- 
ing which stocks return a profit 
and which do not. Retailers will 
profit by making a study of this 
report. Page 40 
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Why Shunt Lumber Out of Place? 


Just why should lumber be shunted out of 
position as a building material? For years it 
has been used as a stable commodity for that 
purpose and has been built into homes, and 
furniture and has added to our pleasure by its 


Pleasing effects as paneling, wainscoting, 
trim, sash and doors. 
A short time ago this same question was 


being discussed by a group of building mate- 
rial men who were trying to find a reason 
for the lack of business in the building ma- 
terial industry and were seeking a key that 
might unlock the door and release the stream 
which would stimulate the community in the 


building of its own homes. 

Finally the magic word appeared. ‘“Fire- 
proofing.” It is strange how that word has 
taken a hold of the public mind, making 
them feel that a home built with non- 
inflammable material was the only proper 
thing and, that wood, because it will decay 


and warp, should be relegated to the scrap 
heap. Of course no one ever heard of brick 
or tile disintegrating, or stucco peeling off 
or becoming weatherstained, or steel case- 
ment windows rusting and requiring paint 
and paint and then more paint, or porch til- 
ing settling or cement walks cracking or 
steel fences rusting, or even of slate break- 
ing up with the effects of frost. Fireproofing 
material is modern and up-to-date, while 
wood is old fashioned and behind the times. 


Now it is proposed to inaugurate an ad- 
vertising campaign which will impress upon 
the home building man that while brick, tile 
or stucco may cost more in the first place it 
will soon make up by the savings in repairs, 
re-painting and decay which always come 
to a frame house and should the owner de- 
sire to sell he can easily obtain a greater 
price for his place through the fact he has 
made it fireproof. This advertising campaign 
is to be a series of cartoons in which the 
antics of the owner will be depicted due to 
his mistake by building his home of wood. 

If this campaign is set in motion what can 


we, who are interested in the forest products, 
do to overcome this situation? Is it not 
possible for a similar campaign of education 
be started that will show, not only the long 
life of the wood house, but its beauty and 
stateliness? It is rather an unfortunate thing 
that so many of the older houses were con- 
structed of such architecture as to kill the 
very thing we wish to emphasize, that is to 
say beauty and design. But it is possible 
to find hundreds of beautiful homes in New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and the Virginias if some 
systematic effort was made to unearth them 
and place the exhibits before the public. 


Lumber should have its place in the build- 
ing material line. It has beauty and strength. 
It is the original building material handed 
us by our Creator. It is heat resisting, and 
if properly placed in a building is not in- 
flammable. Window frames and sash; side 
walls and roof; interior trim and doors, let 
us continue to use them. It has selling pos- 
sibilities if properly presented to the pros- 
pective home owner. No lumber dealer should 
calmly sit by and see one of his best lines 
pushed out of his inventory. By a concerted 
action we can retain it as our mainstay in 
home construction and by its use build char- 


acter and art into our communities.—F. 
HERBERT BROWN, Secretary, The Building 
Material Men’s Association, Westchester 


County, New York, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


[This correspondent offers sales suggestions 
that may be used by lumbermen who appreciate 
the intrinsic merits of wood. The fact is that 
while lumber has been so completely neglected 
other products have been so effectively ex- 
ploited that lumbermen themselves have fallen 
under the spell of promoters of substitutes. 
Wood still holds a prominent place in construc- 
tion, in furniture manufacture and in other con- 
suming industries, despite the neglect of its 


It will quickly respond to such ap- 


sponsors. 
preciative exploitation as 
proposes.—Ep1Tor. ] 


the correspondent 





Log Rates and Small Mills 


EpIToR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We are in 
receipt of your magazine of July 26 and 
have read the editorial in regard to portable 
band sawmills in America. 


We feel that lumber ought to be manufac- 
tured with a band mill in place of circular 
mill to keep down the waste and promote 
the conservation of wood. It will not be 
necessary to have portable sawmills in the 
South for the simple reason that the truck 
has so facilitated the transportation of logs 
that you can haul them to a central point 
for manufacture by a band sawmill. You can 
haul at least 30 miles under present condi- 
tions. 


There is only one feature in regard to 
transportation of second growth timber to 
band mills: that is the establishing of a new 
second*growth log rate by which the railroads 
ean handle this class of timber. If you peo- 
ple would investigate this matter thoroughly 
and take an active part in securing the estab- 
lishment of second growth log rate covering 
100 miles limit at 2 cents to 2% cents the 
problem of handling the second growth tim- 
ber would be a long way toward being solved. 


The log rate now in force is prohibitive in 
handling quick growth timber, because of its 
weight. Virgin pine weighs 10,000 pounds 
to the thousand feet of timber and the sec- 
ond growth pine weighs 12,000 to 16,000 
pounds a thousand feet of timber. The 
amount of B&better derived from the virgin 
is 18 percent to 35 percent and the B&better 
derived from the second growth is from 3 to 





10 percent according to the location; so yoy 
can readily see there ought to be establisheq 
a new log rate; namely, “Second Growth Log 
Rate” in the producing territory. 


By establishing a rate of this kind yoy 
would not have to have sawmills very cloge 
together, as with the trucks and railroads 
you could bring the logs to the sawmills 
with a capacity of around 50,000 feet, ang 
these mills could probably be every 50 to 109 
miles apart. Now, if the railroads would 
establish a rate of this kind it would increase 
the actual tonnage from the logs being cut on 
the bandmills now, and what would be cut, 
to about 10 to 15 percent. And with the high 
grade manufacturing facilities and the dry 
kilns it would increase the value of said 
logs after being manufactured into lumber 
to such a great extent you would be able to 
ship this lumber on longer hauls over the 
railroads and it would insure the railroads 
more tonnage than they are receiving and 
more profits. Of course, the railroads wil] 
lose some revenue on the logs hauled com- 
pared with the rate they are now charging 
on their main lines, but the percentage of logs 
will be small compared to what they are now 
handling after a rate like this is established, 
as every farmer who has a woodlot could cut 
his logs and ship over the railroad to a band 
mill to have them manufactured with high 
class machinery and the lumber would be 
worth more. This could be established if we 
had a log rate covering the second growth 
logs on the above basis. 

The mills in the tree growing districts 
would have a permanent cut and this is what 
we are going to have to work for. It seems 
to me that a paper that has the influence 
over the country you have would be a great 
help to us to get established this kind of a 
freight rate.—F. A. ANDERSON, Manager, Gloster 
Lumber Co., Gloster, Miss. 
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Of the 24 lumber points be- 
tween La Crosse and St. Louis, | practicable 
Clinton is the third in the | cease. 
amount of lumber handled. - 

+ 7 * 


The lumbermen of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., have organized an 
association known as the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Nash- 
ville. Its membership com- | 
prises every dealer in the city. + 

* * * 


During the tan bark season, 
which lasts about 90 days, it 
will require eight cars a day to 
transport the bark gotten out 
in the vicinity of Menominee, 
Mich, 


328,000 
lath daily. 


took; 
* * * 

It is a somewhat singular 
fact that July 20 the shipments 
by rail and canal from Lock * 
Haven, Pa., for the season ex- 
actly corresponded, each being 
6,260,000 feet. 


The whistles on the mills at | soon 
Ludington, Mich., through ex- | 80,000. 
cessive blowing, have become , 
such nuisances that pleasure 
seekers, to say nothing of 
tramps, avoid the town. A| 17. 
protest has been entered and 
the owners of the screechers 


Washington 








have promised that so far as 
the 


* #* 


The seven sawmills at Still- 
water, Minn., employ 982 men 
and cut 780,000 feet of lumber, 
shingles 
The season’s cut is 
estimated at 102,000,000 feet. 


. * 


Robert Connors has a drive 
of 20,000,000 
stranded 22 miles above Grand 
Falls, Me.; Kilburn & Aitkens eee 
have 4,000,000 hung up on the 
St. Croix branch of the Aroos- 
George 
4,000,000 lodged at Aroostook 
Falls, and F. Moore, 3,000,000 
feet at the same place. 

* * 


Fifty thousand feet is now 
the average daily cut of lum- 
ber at the Port Discovery mill, 
Territory, 
it will be 


Mike Donohue’s shingle mill, 
Ludington, Mich., burned July 
The flames originated in 
the sawdust and so rapid was 
their progress that in twenty 


minutes the building was in 
ashes. The engineer did not 
have time to stop the engine, 
which ran away, and pieces of 
the fly wheel, as it burst, were 
hurled a distance of 20 rods. 
The mill was valued at $10,000. 


noise shall 


and 132,000 
— * om 

If inducements will warrant, 
the Washington Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., Topeka, Kan., has de- 
cided to transfer its business to 
Puget Sound, Washington Ter- 
ritory. 


feet of logs 


A raft that had lain long 
enough in some slough to bear 
a luxuriant growth of weeds 
all over it, three feet high, re- 
cently passed in tow down the 
Mississippi. It looked like 4 
floating island. 


B. Dunn has 


John H. Waterman, of Che- 
boygan, Mich. recently sold 
1,600,000 feet of white pine logs 
to Chicago parties at $12 per 
thousand, the highest price 
ever paid for logs in that sec- 
tion. They were cut winter 
before last on Pigeon River 
and a year ago were offered 
for $7.50 per thousand. 


but 
increased to 
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Southern Pine Slow; More Activity Expected in Fall 


Southern pine bookings in the week ended Aug. 9 de- 
clined to 89 percent of output, compared with 93 percent 
the preceding week. Drouth has undoubtedly hurt trade 
in the Mississippi and Missouri valleys, but many sections 
of sales territory have been little hurt and will benefit from 
increased prices for their crops. Such sections are buying 
rather well, and a good fall trade is expected from them. 
Reports agree that eastern trade is beginning to pick up, 
after a long period of dullness, for building has been gain- 
ing, and as yard stocks have been reduced to the minimum 
it is necessary to place orders with the mills. Domestic 
prices are steady. Export prices are firming up as a result 
of revival in foreign demand. 


Western Pine Bookings One-third Less Than Output 


Demand for Inland Empire pines receded to 65 percent of 
production during the week ended Aug. 9, compared with 75 
percent of production the preceding week, production being 
maintained on about the same level as in recent weeks, or at 
59 per cent capacity. Sales reports for the week ended Aug. 13 
indicate that prices are fairly well maintained, but from dis- 
tributing centers have come reports of some weakening in 
both Inland Empire and California products, though these 
indicate that Pondosa and California white pines are softer 
than Idaho and California sugar. Sales of California pines 
in the week ended Aug. 9 were one-third less than output, 
though improvement in eastern cargo demand has been re- 
ported. To date this year, sales of Inland Empire pines were 
16 percent below and those of California pines 16 percent 
above production; total bookings for both regions were 
about 6 percent behind production. 


Eastern Spruce Sellers Report Gain in the Inquiry 


Demand for eastern spruce remains slow, and while out- 
put is much reduced there is more than an ample supply, 
and prices are soft. Dimension is in keen competition with 
the West Coast product, coming in on low rates, as are 
clapboards, while a good deal of random scantling, boards 
and box lumber is coming in from Canada at low prices. 
Base on dimension is back again to $38, though a flurry 
following the burning of a large mill had carried it to $39. 
Producers derive encouragement from the fact that eastern 
retailers’ stocks are low, while building in some sections 
has been picking up, and they have recently had more in- 
quiry from yards. Recent inquiries for large blocks of 
stock for industrial users caused much interest. 


Coast Output Further Reduced; Bookings Exceed It 


The most encouraging fact shown in the report of West 
Coast mills for the week ended Aug. % is that bookings 
exceeded actual production by about 1% percent, for this 
means that accumulation has been stopped. Bookings in 
the four weeks ended Aug. 9 exceeded the cut by 8 percent. 
This showing has been made possible by further curtail- 
ment, production having declined to 46 percent of capacity 
in the week ended Aug. 9, compared with 48 percent the 
preceding week. New business, as shown by reports of 
identical mills, declined 10 percent from last week’s figures, 
production being about equal to the preceding week’s. 

It may be that lack of rainfall, Tacoma reporting less 
than half normal for the year to date, may enforce further 
curtailment, for forest fire hazard is unusually great. 

Figures on distribution show that both rail and foreign 
business were lower than in recent weeks, while domestic 
cargo trade was fairly well maintained. The drouth in the 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44 and 45; 


middle West has taken some distributers out of the market, 
though indications are that harvest should be followed by 
an increased demand from many sections. In another re- 
spect the market has also been affected by this drouth, for 
it has brought foreign countries into the market for grain, 
loadings of which have increased, so that there has been a 
substantial stiffening in ocean rates on lumber. It may be 
this that has resulted in an at least temporary decline in 
purchases for export. Rates to Europe have advanced, and 
transpacific shipping interests hope, through a conference, 
to put higher rates into effect by Sept. 1. 

In the principal domestic cargo markets, the Atlantic 
coast and California, there is more promise of a revival in 
building during the fall, and while sales are still slow there 
has been an increase in the inquiry. 


Carolina Pine and Roofers Are Showing Firmness 


The North Carolina pine market has recently been a 
little firmer, largely as a result of curtailment of produc- 
tion, and manufacturers are hopeful there will be a more 
substantial improvement during the fall. In the week 
ended Aug. 2, production of identical mills was 31 percent 
lower than in the corresponding week last year, whereas 
the average percentage of last year for the 31 weeks ended 
the same date was 81. Average prices f.o.b. Norfolk during 
the period July 1 to 31 showed as many advances as de- 
clines, a rather sure indication that while the market.re- 
mains on a low level, it is becoming stabilized. During 
August, scarcities have developed in some items, and these 
are being marked up, with further advances in prospect. 
The dullness of box trade makes difficulties for North 
Carolina pine mills, as so large a proportion of their cut 
is of low grade, and on these grades they have had to face 
rather severe competition with imports from the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada. Merchandising of higher grades is 
made difficult by the reductions in intercoastal rates on 
West Coast products, and their low mill prices. 

Georgia roofer sales in July were not much over one- 
third as large as in June, but output has reached a very 
low point. Accumulation appears to have been halted, 
with sales offsetting output, so that producers are able to 
take a little firmer stand. It is encouraging to note that 
the lowest prices recorded in June and July respectively 
were as follows: 6-inch, $13.50 and $13.75; 8- and 10-inch, 
$14 and $15.50, while averages of both 8- and 10-inch were 
appreciably higher, with 6-inch steady. 


Hardwood Mills Reducing Cut; Some Items Are Weaker 


Hardwood inquiry has been more encouraging, but it 
comes from only some industries, principally furniture, 
radio cabinet and automobile plants. Certain car makers 
plan resumption of production on a limited scale. There 
is not much doing in building lines, so that flooring and 
trim are dull, though it is hoped that large projects about 
to get under way will provide an outlet for a good deal of 
both. Railroad purchases are small. Uncertain ocean rates 
hinder foreign trade. Box grades are. the best movers. 
Southern bookings were 88 percent and northern were 62 
percent of production in the week ended Aug. 9. Prices 
are yielding a little. Last week, Appalachian white and 
red plain oak, common grades; southern oak flooring, No. 2 
and lower, and northern birch were all marked down. 
Northern output in the.week ended Aug. 2 made one-third 
less of mill capacity than in the corresponding week last 
year, while in that week the cut of identical southern mills 
made only 57 percent of last year’s. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 67 to 70 
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Wood Industry Fights for Its Markets 


Hoo-Hoo Protests Sport Writer’s Attack on W ood—Another Writer Pictures 
a Source of Competition, as Does Box Association Representative 


Protests Attack on Wood 


Str. Louis, Mo., Aug. 11.—Through the office 
of Secretary-treasurer Henry R. Isherwood, 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo has vig- 
orously protested against an unwarranted attack 
on wood, that was contained in an article in 
the sports section of the Minneapolis Journal of 
July 29. This article by a sports writer on 
that paper rather went out of its way to make 
an attack on wood, by stating that steel has 
been generally accepted as better than hickory 
for golf shafts. This writer said steel “was 
accepted first because good hickory could not 
always be found. Club makers discovered that 
their shipments of wooden shafts had more and 
more culls in them and fewer thoroughly sound 
sticks. Experimental steel was better than 
poor hickory. Now steel is generally accepted 
as better than any hickory. Individuals have 
their choice, but golfers as a body had to go 
to steel because there was not enough good 
hickory to go around. It is their good fortune 
that turning from hickory they found some- 
thing better and in the long run more eco- 
nomical,” 

Secretary Isherwood has addressed a strong 
letter to the publisher of the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, enclosing copy of a comment on this article, 
that will appear in the August issue of the Hoo- 
Hoo Bulletin, and urging that the writer of 
the article be required suitably to recant his 
statement and correct the misunderstanding he 
has created among his readers. 

Secretary Isherwood also has addressed let- 
ters to the presidents of every Hoo-Hoo club 
in the United States, calling their attention 
to this attack on wood and urging them to com- 
municate with the publisher of the Minneapolis 
paper, demanding that a correction of the mis- 
statement in the article be made and the true 


facts given. 
*_ * * 


In Russian Prison Camps 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 11.—Interest in 
the problem of curbing imports of lumber and 
pulp wood from Soviet Russia was renewed 
today with the publication by the New York 
World of a first-hand account of life in one of 
the big Russian prison camps. The word-pic- 
ture was furnished by G. D. Whitfield, corre- 
spondent for the Western Mail, English news- 
paper, who visited the Archangel district as 
chief steward on a British vessel. 

Mr. Whitfield, who speaks Russian, spent 
three weeks in the prison camp, situated a short 
distance from Archangel. He stated that this 
camp contains about 16,000 prisoners of all ages 
and both sexes. They include Russian criminals 
and political prisoners. The latter, many of 
whom do not know for what offense they were 
thrown into prison, are in many cases accom- 
panied by their families. 

The condition of these unfortunate people 
is pitiable beyond belief, said Mr. Whitfield. 
Half starved, filthy, crawling with vermin 
and clad in such rags as they can manage 
to pick up, they go around looking more 
like fantastic, unshaven skeletons than liv- 
ing human beings. They have no chance to 
wash properly and sanitary arrangements 
are non-existent. On one occasion I offered 
one of them a piece of soap, and he almost 
went down on his knees to me with grati- 
tude. 

Another time I tried to give one of several 
who were loading pulp wood on to the ship 
a piece of cold suet that we happened to 
have left over. It was the sort of thing that 
a dog would refuse, but within 30 seconds I 
had a galley full of men clamoring for it. 

Once I managed to slip one of the poor 
devils a handful of beans. A guard saw him 


take them and marched him away. He wasn’t 
heard of again. 

There are a number of secret agents in the 
camp, who are in the pay of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. These agents are sent from Mos- 
cow to mingle with the political prisoners 
and obtain information which may be useful 
to the controle. 


Mr. Whitfield described the housing ar- 
rangements for the prisoners as five large huts, 
each capable of accommodating about 3,200 
persons. One or more of these huts, as neces- 
sary, are devoted entirely to the women and 
children, who are under the supervision of fe- 
male guards. Wooden bunks are arranged in 
tiers of twelve, and each contains two planks on 
which the prisoner sleeps. There are no addi- 
tional comforts of any kind. 

He found wives and families of political pris- 
oners mixed indiscriminately with female crimi- 
nals. These prisoners can be visited by their 
husbands or fathers only when they can snatch 
an opportunity from their rest periods. Mr. 
Whitfield said there was no possible privacy 
and that women were common property. 

“It was no uncommon sight to see young 
girls hauling huge logs of timber from morn- 
ing to night,” he said. 

Mr. Whitfield’s story confirms similar re- 
ports that have been brought to the attention 
of the Treasury Department by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and by 
other parties interested in insuring a square 
deal for American industry and labor and their 
protection against Russian materials produced 
in whole or in part by prison labor. 

The Treasury Department is continuing its 
investigation, meanwhile permitting moving 
cargoes to be landed in this country without 
prejudice to future official action to enforce pro- 
visions of the Tariff Act of 1930 which forbids 
the entry of prison-made goods or materials 
produced in whole or in part by convict labor. 


*-_ * * 


INROADS OF FIBER BOX 


Wooden Box Bureau Conducting Anti- 
Paper Campaign in New England 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 11.—E. F. Melia, man- 
ager of the New England office of the Wooden 
Box Bureau, is conducting an extensive cam- 
paign with the New England railroad execu- 
tives, the governors of the New England States, 
box manufacturers and others, calling their 
attention to the present situation in the wooden 
box industry of that section of the country and 
its effect upon the railroads and New England 
in general. 

In particular he has been calling attention to 
the way in which the paper people have been 
“putting across” their product. But for the 
tragic results to the box manufacturers, lum- 
bermen and others concerned, Mr. Melia told 
the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association 
at its annual meeting, the success of the paper 
people in this regard would be worthy of ad- 
miration. 

The statistics presented by Mr. Melia to the 
New Hampshire lumbermen were rather start- 
ling. He has been using them in his corre- 
spondence with the State executives, railroad 


presidents, bex manufacturers and others in his 


campaign. 

It is roughly estimated, he said, that the 
value of the volume of business now done an- 
nually by the nation’s box, shook and crate 
manufacturers is $250,000,000. This is an im- 
mense and important part of the country’s 
industrial volume. Important as the figures 
seem, however, they represent a decrease of 


approximately $110,000,000 per annum, com- 
pared with the business done in 1923. Of this 
total, the lumber manufacturers have suffered 
to the extent of more than $60,000,000. The 
annual decrease in New England alone has been 
$6,000,000, of which the lumbermen’s share has 
been $3,600,000. The railroads have lost lumber 
and box revenue cf many millions of dollars, 
In sections other than New England the lumber 
volume has been replaced by the volume of 
substitutes, but, as their aggregate weight js 
considerably less, the net loss in tonnage has 
been at least one-third, according to Mr. Melia, 
Furthermore, in New England the tonnage and 
revenue loss to the railroads has not been made 
up to any degree by carrying substitutes, which 
come from other sections of the country. 


“The New England railroads, which carry 
to market lumber used for box manufacture and 
the boxes themselves, to the extent of about 
8 percent of the country’s box volume,” he said, 
“have lost revenue of $1,000,000 a year. Add 
to this the increase in damage claims on prod- 
ucts shipped into New England, and the amount 
will be at least doubled, I believe.” 

Mr. Melia is firmly convinced that a very sub- 
stantial proportion of this staggering amount of 
business could have been retained to the wooden 
box industry— 


If, the lumber and box manufacturers had 
intelligently visualized at the inception of 
the substitutes the picture as it appears to- 
day. 

If, the same people had banded together 
and intelligently planned and vigorously car- 
ried on a fight to defeat them. 

If, they had been willing to do their pro- 
portionate amount of work and pledged a 
proper share of money necessary to carry on 
the work of intelligent and successful de- 
fense. 

If, the railroad companies had realized the 
extent of their slipping revenues, and done 
their part to maintain their tonnage and 
minimize their damage claims. This would 
also have been only justice to the lumber 
and box industry. 

Was anything done to curb the substitute 
container? With limited resources and mem- 
bership the National Association of Wooden 
Box Manufacturers, with the hearty co-oper- 
ation and financial assistance of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has, 
with its limited personnel due to financial 
inability to carry a larger one, done heroic 
work in this connection. 

It has established friendly contact with the 
railroads, steamship companies etc., built up 
and broadcast educational literature, organ- 
ized and educated various sections of the 
country to the necessary remedies for their 
ills, and through its activities prevented 
the encroachment of substitutes to a very 
much larger extent than would have been 
the case had there been no such organization 
to carry on this work. 

And its work can be _ considered little 
short of miraculous in the face of the lack 
of solid support it has had from the peo- 
ple whose bread and butter depend on the 
continued success of their business. 


Mr. Melia is warning the New Englanders 
that the substitute people have by no means 
reached their limit or come to the point where 
they can no further encroach. The substitute 
people have not lessened their efforts in any 
degree. Having come to his present position 
from the National Kraft Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association, Mr. Melia is able to speak with 
authority on the activities of the substitute 
people, who long ago recognized the truth of 
the old adage, “in union there is strength,” and 
have proceeded accordingly. 

“Pulp, paperboard and paper box manufac- 
turers are working closely together as a unit 
under the guidance of an intelligent and wide- 
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awake sales promotion committee of the Paper- 
board Industries, with offices in Chicago,” Mr. 
Melia points out. “They have indisputable 
proof of the necessity for unified industrial 
effort from those industries who have found 
that only through such measures could they 
obtain prosperity and success.” 


At the present time a most vigorous fight is 
being made by the paper people to have fiber- 
board boxes approved for transportation of 
fruits and vegetables. If this should go through 
it would mean a reduction of approximately 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber annually, equal to 
50,000 cars of shooks, or approximately 20 per- 
cent of the total lumber at present used for 
manufacture of boxes and shooks in the United 
States. . ; 

Furthermore, tests are now being carried on 
with solid fiber boxes for the transportation of 
dynamite, the most hazardous commercial prod- 
uct now being manufactured, and real progress 
is being made, Mr. Melia says. 


Needless to say, Mr. Melia is bearing down 
heavily in his correspondence with railroad 
executives in opposition to a change from 
wooden boxes to paper boxes for the trans- 
portation of explosives. He thinks it most dis- 
turbing that railroad executives or freight ex- 
perts have been willing even to make a test of 
shipments of dynamite in paper boxes. 

Lumbermen and box manufacturers, as well 
as railroad executives interested in holding 
down the volume of freight damage claims, are 
being strongly urged to combat this movement. 
Should the carriers agree to accept shipments 
cf explosives in fiber boxes, Mr. Melia feels 
that the bars would be let down and nothing 
hereafter be immune from the encroachments 
of paper substitutes for wooden boxes. 


* x * 
On Grandstand Construction 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Aug. 12.—‘A Lumber- 
Built Grandstand,” No. 8 in the lumber facts 
series, which is being distributed by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
through its trade extension department to re- 
tailers and salesmen, gives convincing talking 
points on the advantages of the unit type 
wooden stadium for colleges, high schools, ath- 
letic clubs, industrial parks, county fair boards, 
community recreation parks, or any other place 
where spectators must be seated. 


This folder points out initially that “care- 
less and slipshod erection of grandstands 
throughout the country, without definite plan, 
and without adequate consideration of strength 
values and durability, proves a serious and un- 
necessary menace to life and limb.” 


On the other hand, equipped with plans for 
the unit type of lumber-built grandstand, lum- 
ber distributers may solicit business with en- 
tire confidence. 


Low first cost is strongly emphasized. In 
this connection it is pointed out that grade- 
marked, trade-marked lumber, now readily 
available, provides the suitable material at a 
much lower price than must be paid for con- 
crete or steel. 


“Low cost means less depreciation and inter- 
est,” it is pointed out. “Under the most favor- 
able circumstances grandstands are used only 
four or five months in the year. They do not 
depreciate in use, but during the idle periods. 
Why pay for interest and depreciation on costly 
materials more than half of each year?” 

Another important point about this unit type 
wooden grandstand is the fact that it can be 
readily increased in size to satisfy seating de- 
mand. Furthermore, it can be altered in shape 


to meet any requirement, and it is easily re- 
modeled. 


Wood holds paint better than other materials. 
Therefore the maintenance cost of the lumber- 
built grandstand is lower. Repairs are cheaply 
and easily made when necessary. Further- 
more, the lumber-built grandstand will in the 
long run present a better appearance with less 
effort ard expense, 

The high salvage of the wood grandstand 


likewise is a strong argument in favor of its 
use, since it makes a change of location both 
possible and practicable with a minimum loss 
of material and at the same time permits the 
dismantling and use of the lumber for other 
purposes where stands are erected for tempo- 
rary use. 





THE JosHUA TREE, a magnificent landmark 
standing eighty feet high and reputed to be 
about 800 years old, near Roosevelt in Antelope 
Valley, California, was set on fire and com- 
pletely demolished by an as yet unidentified 
party of automobile tourists, who apparently 
destroyed it just for the fun of seeing it burn. 
Mrs. A. Sherman Hoyt, of Pasadena, president 
of the International Desert Conservation 
League, announced a substantial reward for the 
arrest and conviction of the vandals. 


Now Lumber Goes UP Penobscot 


Banoor, Mr., Aug. 11—The Waldo Lumber 
Co., of Bangor, has shipped by lighter from 
Portland, Me., to Bucksport, the first cargo of 
Douglas fir that has ever come up the Penob- 
scot River. The cargo consisted of 437,000 
board feet of fir, mostly heavy timbers running 
up to 12x12 and 40-foot, to be used by Frank 
W. Carlton in the construction of a large wharf 
being built for the Maine Seaboard Paper Co. 
This shipment from the West Coast, trans- 
ported by water some 6,000 miles to the Pine 
Tree State, is particularly interesting as the 
premier cargo to come up the Penobscot River, 
famous for generations for its great log drives, 
the stream down which hundreds of millions 
of feet of white pine and, later, eastern spruce, 
once moved to supply distant markets. 


Wood Bleachers at Air Races 


A million spectators, at the rate of about a 
hundred thousand a day, will watch the Na- 
tional Air Races, which take place in Chicago 
from Aug. 23 to Sept. 1. Those million peo- 
ple will “touch wood” while they are watching 
the breath-taking antics of the aviators, for 
more than 420,000 feet of lumber will be used 
in the construction of the bleachers and grand- 
stand which are being rushed to completion, 
at the new Curtiss Airport north of Glenview. 
On Monday when C. E. Close, manager of the 
Chicago office of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, visited the scene, he re- 
ported that the north and south sections were 
already finished, and the workmen had the 
grandstand section nearly done. 

Wood was chosen as the material for the 
stands because of the economy immediately ap- 
parent in its low initial cost and in its high 
salvage value “after the ball is over,” and also 
because of the speed possible in erecting wood 
stands. Because of the factor of safety, too, 
which is important above all else, wood was 
chosen rather than some substitute material. 
Such a choice is significant—it would not have 
been made without good reason, for a major 
calamity at this mammoth exhibition might 


prove especially disastrous to the popularity of 
the airport. It is reasonable to believe that 
the promoters of the event would be very care- 
ful, therefore, if for none other than cold busi- 
ness reasons. 

The stands consist of seven units, each 80 
feet deep and 20 feet high at the back. They 
are spaced 15 feet apart. The grandstand unit, 
which will be east of, and adjacent to, the 
main hangar, is 250 feet long; it will be 
flanked at either end by three bleacher units 
each 192 feet long. The amount of No. 2 
common southern pine used exceeds 423,000 
board feet. Here is the way the lumber is 
apportioned : 

Beams, 4x6-inch, 33,000 feet; posts, 4x4-inch, 
39,800 feet; sills, 2x10- and 2x8-inch, 23,800 
feet; joists and risers, 2x6-inch, 105,000 feet; 
bracing ribbons, 2x4-inch, 35,300 feet; decking, 
1x8-inch, 119,000 feet; framing for decking, 
2x2-inch, 18,900 feet; cross-bracing, 1x6-inch, 
42,400 feet; rails, 1x4-, 2x2-, and 2x4-inch— 
3,000, 4,400 and 3,700 feet, respectively. 

Cc. A. Metz & Co., Chicago, are the archi- 
tects engineering the work, and the contractor 
is the Schmidt Bros. Construction Co., of Chi- 
cago. 














Wood bleachers being built to accommodate 100,000 people at a time at the Curtiss-Reynolds air- 

port, in preparation for the National Air Races to be held in Chicago Aug. 23 to Sept. 1, At 

top—rear view of two of the units, each 192 feet long and 8o feet wide; bottom—looking across 
the wooden bleacher seats toward the central grandstand section and the main hangar 
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The Realm Visits a Celebrated Virginia Mansion 


In Those Days a Man Might Be Statesman, Architect and Builder—An 






Unconstitutional Built-in Device—Some Impressions of the South 


As a politician, this department would 
rather go fishing; a sport at which we are 
a total loss. But it was not politics which 
took us to a Democratic Mecca in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia. 

Every prominent Democrat expects at 
some time to be photographed in front of 
Monticello, the fine old mansion which 
Thomas Jefferson built on top of a hill 
two or three miles out of Char- 
lottesville. Then if he can 


titular founder of the Democratic party. 
Every architect, especially if he works in 
the collegiate field, visits and studies it. 


Building a Famous Mansion 


Monticello is also in the classic mould. By 
the way, if you want to pronounce the 
word as Jefferson did, give the “c” a “ch” 
sound, as in “checkers.” The distinguished 
builder went up to the top of a low moun- 


directions. Not only did they build it, they 
first fashioned the materials. All the fing 
finishing wood was produced right there, 
shaped and finished by hand tools. The 
architecture is of course beyond praise; and 
the lumberman will find much to interest 
him in the woodwork itself. One great 
room is finished with a pardiiet floor; the 
blocks composed of a square of dark wood 
surrounded by a frame of lighter wood. 
Another floor is laid in a her. 
ringbone pattern. 








journey to Nashville, drive a 
dozen miles into the country 
and be photographed in front 
of the Hermitage, where An- 
drew Jackson lived in stately 
planter fashion, he feels him- 
self fully qualified to face the 
world as a keeper of Demo- 
cratic tradition. 

At different times the Realm 
has visited both of these his- 
toric mansions, but has been 
photographed at neither. It 
was an interest in history, 
architecture and building that 
caused us to set the little car 
on the long climb up the 
mountain roads that the third 
President used to travel. 


A Builder-President 


Everybody knows something 
about Monticello, just as he 
knows a little more about Mt. 
Vernon. Jefferson was a great 
builder. His fame as an 
amateur architect is second 
only to his greater fame as a 
statesman. It was he who 
planned the University of 
Virginia, located a couple of 
miles the other side of Char- 
lottesville. He not only 
planned some radical depar- 
tures in the general curricu- 
lum and hired many of the 








is coming rapidly. 


Summing Up Impressions of 


Southern Retailing 


The South is very rapidly advancing into a new day. 
natural resources are being tapped. No part of the country, in 
the opinion of men who should know, promises greater or more 
rapid advancement. 
pends upon and reflects general development. 
we look for large and rapid advancements of southern lumber 
retailing within the next few years. The thing that stays with 
us, after these weeks in the South, is that southern retailing is 
essentially a new business. The rapid growth of cities is bringing 
with it the need for a more distinctly urban type of lumber mer- 
chandising and building. Southern middle class homes are smaller 
than in the old days. Ceilings are not so high, and southern heat 
makes necessary some changes in building designs. The use of 
insulation against summer heat is growing rapidly; central heating 
The built-in devices which make the small 
house efficient are growing in popularity. So in the new building 
material stores that are springing up in southern cities these 
various items are being shown. 
has often been horizontal instead of vertical; the dealer has 
multiplied his earlier capacity; instead of expanding it inten- 
sively along the lines of more complete service. The Realm has 
the idea that changes should come first in the character of yard 
service. There does seem to be a desire to build a different 
type of house, differently equipped. And along with this is the 
desire for expert and technical advice and supervision, for 
financing and for the new building materials and accessories, 
which make up the modern house. Our guess is that along these 
lines the southern dealers will find their best chance for ex- 
pansion. 


It is already under way. 


Our business de- 
For these reasons 


But southern retail expansion 


Jefferson seems to have 
taken a boyish pleasure in all 
sorts of odd devices. The 
great clock over the door was 
pulled by weights of cannon 
The balls, hung over pulleys. One 
winding kept the clock going 
for a week; and the days of 
the week were painted on the 
wall so that the position of 
the weights indicated the day. 
The owner’s bed was set if a 
sort of open alcove between 
his bedroom and study and 
Was 80 arranged that when not 
in use it could be pushed up 
and would vanish from sight 
in the ceiling. Jefferson would 
be interested in some of the 
devices installed in the mod- 
ern two-by-four apartment. A 
set of double doors was 80 
geared up that when one door 
was swung open the other 
would open, too. They say 
that street-car people borrowed 
this idea from Monticello. In 
the dining room, in the panel- 
ing of the fireplace, is a little 
dumb waiter connecting with 
the wine cellar. As a full bot- 
tle came up one side, an empty 
went down the other; a highly 
unconstitutional invention in 
these days. 











early teachers, but he also de- 





signed the original buildings. 

The university as he planned and built it 
surrounds a great quadrangle 300 feet wide 
and 1,000 feet long. Along the two sides 
are stately houses for the faculty, and con- 
necting them are one-story buildings with 
rooms for students. These student rooms open 
out on a long portico, lined with columns. 
At one end of the quadrangle is the library, 
doubtless the most famous piece of archi- 
tecture of which the university can boast. 
The classic style of the early buildings has 
been copied with much skill in later struc- 
tures; and the university, both as an edu- 
cational institution and as a splendid ex- 
ample of the American adaptation of classic 
Greek design, is a great monument to the 


tain and had his slaves level off a big area 
that commands a splendid view of valleys 
on three sides. It is quiet, tranquil and 
remote; a striking comment upon the 
stately and leisurely life of the time. No 
one dropped in to see Jefferson just because 
he happened to be driving by. He had to 
climb a mile or so of mountain trail with 
his horses in low gear. But while it was 
a leisurely life, those old timers got many 
things done. If they didn’t get so hot about 
quite so many things, they did carry 
through what they started. Monticello is 
evidence in support of that point. 

This great house was built entirely by 
Jefferson’s own people, under his minute 






Inside the front door the 
guides point out a scar in the 
wooden floor that, according to tradition, 
was made by the shoe of a British officer’s 
horse. A raid was made upon Monticello 
near the close of* the Revolution, in the 
hope of capturing the great Revolutionist. 
Some patriot, hearing of the plan, rode 4 
horse forty miles at night at breakneck 
speed to carry a warning; and Jefferson 
and his friends escaped. If the mark is 
authentic, it is a testimony to the lasting 
quality of wood floors. A board that will 
stay in place and endure the wear of count- 
less steps for something like 150 years has 
a claim to endurance. It will tell you, too, 
of the size of this portal; if a man could 
ride a horse through it. 
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Just two or three miles beyond Monti- 
cello is Ash Lawn, the home of James Mon- 
roe, fifth president and author of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. And not a great ways dis- 
tant is Montpelier, home of Madison, the 
fourth president. Add Mt. Vernon, on the 
Potomac, and one gets an idea of this early 
“Virginia Dynasty” of country gentlemen 
who occupied the chief office of the United 
States. If a person were skilled enough he 
might well trace influences of this spacious 
country living in the formative period of 
our country. 

We so-called moderns haven’t done so 
much in the way of improving on the older 
ideas of house design, except that we've 
thought of a thing or two in the way of 
making living more compact. Ground rents 
have had something to do with that; and 
then Jefferson’s domestic help couldn’t quit. 
He bought ’em up, and there they stayed. 
But not many of us would care to spend a 
winter in a mansion that had no central 
heating. Ask to see the bathrooms in Mon- 
ticello, and get a dirty look. Jefferson 
never turned on an electric light or talked 
over a telephone or borrowed a match. 
There wasn’t a match in the world to be 
borrowed. 


Retailing in the Piedmont 


Charlottesville is a beautiful little city 
that is growing quite rapidly. W. A. Barks- 
dale, of the Charlottesville Lumber Co., says 
the population has increased by 40 percent 
in the last ten years. This hasn’t been a 
boom period in any sense. The university, 
which is the biggest industry, grows stead- 
ily, and a big school like this calls for a 
good bit of service from townspeople. It 
is becoming quite the thing to spend long 
vacations in the city; for, with its good 
roads and its historic environs and the 
neighboring Shenandoah Valley, it is an 
ideal place for sport or for tranquil rest. 
Many fine houses are being built, and Mr. 
Barksdale mentioned signing the contracts 
for four within a day or two of our visit. 

In addition to the educational and vaca- 
tioning interests of the place, there is a 
considerable amount of agriculture and 
some industry. Shenandoah Valley, where 
Sheridan cut quite a swath back in the ’60s, 
is a fruit country. Each spring there is a 
great festival in the apple-blossom season; 
with parades and balls and queen crown- 
ings and the presence of high State officials. 
Charlottesville handles a good bit of whole- 
saling in the Piedmont and the mountain 
country. 


And so building 





goes on at a satisfac- 
tory rate. Mr. Barks- 
dale said that the 
month before our 
visit nearly doubled 
the preceding month 
and also outstripped 
the same month of a 
year ago. Not the 
least satisfactory as- 
pect of the situation 
is that ‘outstanding 
accounts have been 
heavily reduced, and 
without any special 
collection drive. The 











money seems to be 
there, as well as the 
desire to build. 

Apparently it is a 
Charlottesville habit 
for dealers to do contracting as well as to 
sell materials. The other concerns in the 
city are the Barnes Lumber Corporation 
and the Failes-Burrage Construction Co. 
We didn’t have any luck seeing the prin- 
cipals of these companies, but Mr. Barks- 
dale tells us that he builds a good many 
houses and arranges a good many second 
mortgages. Some of these mortgages he 
carries himself. He makes no_ service 
charge, but he does get a little extra return 
by running the interest charge right 
through the fairly brief life of the mort- 
gage, while the principal is being reduced 
by periodic payments. This works out to 
about the same figure as the usual service 
charge, and customers seem to understand 
it better and to prefer it. This company 
also operates a planing mill. A contract- 
ing firm seems to be able to make good use 
of power machines. Some of the cutting 
can be done in the shop, other than the 
usual run of mill material. 


New Type of Service Emerging 


The Realm is drawing on toward the 
close of this rather long trip through the 
Old South. We'd like to sum it up, but that 
isn’t so easy to do. The department has 
become so saturated in southern methods 
that perspective has become rather sub- 
merged. It’s something like becoming used 
to the soft accent of southern speech. The 
hard and insistent r’s of tourists from the 
North strike the ear with something of a 
shock; and without much doubt the Realm 
itself has unconsciusly dropped into a poor 
imitation of southern pronunciation. 








Monticello, the home built by Thomas Jefferson, is of beautiful design and contains many devices 
that were designed to add to the owner’s comfort 





The Charlottesville Lumber Co., at Charlottesville, Va., operates a plan- 
ing mill, and builds and finances a good many homes 


The thing that stays by us, after these 
weeks in the South, is the impression that 
southern retailing is essentially a new 
business; slowly emerging from the earlier 
era of direct sawmill sales. However, the 
emergence is not now making such slow 
progress. The rapid growth of cities, as 
industries swing southward to take advan- 
tage of electric power and raw materials, is 
bringing with it the need for a more dis- 
tinctly urban type of lumber merchandising 
and building. As has been noted from time 
to time in these articles, dealers are estab- 
lishing building-material stores; ani with 
the stores a new type of service emerges. 
The earlier and traditional types of domes- 
tic architecture are changing. Despite the 
great number of negro workers and the fact 
that these colored people usually follow 
lines of essentially unskilled labor, it is 
not so easy to get domestic help. So the 
great old houses with their huge kitchens 
and big living rooms are being replaced 
by more compact dwellings. It does not 
follow that no ‘mansions are now built or 
occupied. Doubtless in relation to popula- 
tion and wealth there are rather more of 
these big houses built in the South than 
in the North. Tradition is still strong, and 
the plantation manor house and its city 
cousin still hold a prominent place in that 
tradition. 


Style of Residences Changing 


But in no section of the country is there 
enough individually owned wealth to make 
big houses dominant. Southern middle class 
homes, while they may and usually do show 
some of the classic lines of the old days, 
are smaller. Ceilings are not so high, and 
southern heat makes necessary certain 
changes in building designs. The use of 
insulation against summer heat is not uni- 
versal, but it is growing rapidly and will 
continue to do so. The built-in devices 
which make the small house efficiént are 
growing in popularity. So in the new build- 
ing stores that are springing up in southern 
cities, these various items are being shown. 
Central heating is coming in rapidly; for in 
few parts of the South except perhaps on 
the Gulf Coast and in Florida is the winter 
weather amiable enough to be _ trusted. 
There are days when heat is necessary, and 
in these later days that means furnace 
heat. 

We have gotten the impression, which may 
not be accurate, that quite a few southern 
yards are not as well financed as the future 
of the business makes essential. This im- 
pression, which is subject to correction, 
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leads us to wonder if in some places the 
introduction of the new methods of build- 
ing and customer financing, and of the fac- 
tory-made accessories which play a large 
part in modern house design, is not being 
delayed because yards have not collected 
the necessary capital for such expansion. 

In a few places which need not be men- 
tioned, ambitious lumbermen seem to have 
expanded more than succeeding experience 
has warranted. But unless we are quite 
wrong about this, such expansion has been 
horizontal instead of vertical. That is to 
say, the inaccurate guess carried the dealer 
into building a big yard capable of carry- 
ing big stocks. He has multiplied his earlier 
capacity by several times, instead of ex- 
panding it intensively along the lines of 
more complete service. Or if he has added 
the service, he has also added to the ca- 
pacity so much that the volume to warrant 
his horizontal expansion has not appeared. 
The Realm has the idea that changes must 
come first in the character of the yard serv- 


Fine Plant of a Live 
Retail Concern 


Rockrorp, ILt., Aug. 11.—An excellent exam- 
ple of the modern lumber store is afforded by 
the up-to-date retail establishment of the 
Reitsch Bros. Co., which is located on one of 
the main business thoroughfares of this city. 

The accompanying photographs give a good 
idea of the operating and merchandising facili- 
ties of this live retail concern. The display 
room is particularly attractive, being designed 
to aid the prospective home builder in selecting 
materials and accessories for his proposed 
dwelling. Woodwork of various sorts is on 
display, while in the background, paneled into 
the wall are shown various kinds of brick. 

Since the photograph was taken, the stock of 
paint has been materially enlarged, and a com- 
plete line of builders’ hardware added. - The 
company regards both of these departments as 
advantageous to its business, as well as enabling 
it to give a fuller service to the builder. 

The Reitsch Bros. Co. follows a consistent 
policy of rendering the best service possible to 
builders and home owners, depending on that 
policy for building up its volume of sales, rather 
than striving by price cutting or over-aggres- 
siveness to take business away from competi- 
tors. 

“In fact,” one of the officials remarked, “we 


ice, rather than in its size. There may 
not be an increase in the number of houses 
built, but there does seem to be a desire 
to build a different type of house, differ- 
ently equipped. And along with this is the 
desire for expert and technical advice and 
supervision, for financing and for the new 
building materials and accessories which 
make up the modern house. Our guess is 
that along these lines the southern dealers 
will find their best chance for expansion. 


Leaders and Followers 


We do not forget that a successful leader 
must have followers, or that a dealer can 
not successfully offer the new services until 
his customers have reached the point of 
being willing to use them. No wholesale 
or standardized changes are urged. Each 
dealer knows the temper and desires of his 
own community, and is the best judge of what 
he can do and when he can not do it. But 
we shall be much surprised if the next few 
years do not produce more rapid changes 


in lumber retailing in the South than in 
any other part of the United States. 

The South is very rapidly emerging into 
a new day. No one who has not seen it 
can realize the continuing harm done to 
southern development by the Civil War. 
That war lies far back in history; and the 
boys who served as soldiers in the Confed. 
erate armies are now aged men. But the 
destruction of life and property, the heavy 
weight of discouragement, and the burden 
of reconstruction stayed natural develop- 
ment for many years. The natural re- 
sources have remained, locked up in the 
soil and the streams; and these things are 
being tapped. No part of the country, in 
the opinion of men who should know, 
promises greater or more rapid advance- 
ment. It is already well under way. Our 
business always depends upon and reflects 
general development. For these reasons we 
look for large and rapid advancements of 
southern lumber retailing within the next 
few years. 








The thoroughly modern 

office and store building 

of the Reitsch Bros. Co., 

situated on a principal 

business street of Rock- 
ford, Ill. 








are content to let our competitor have his just 
share of the business, knowing that in the end 
this policy will redound to our peace of mind 
and our profit. In other words, we strive to 
keep the good will and confidence of both the 
competitor and customer.” 

It is perhaps needless to add that this enter- 
prising retail concern is an old subscriber to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, having received 
the paper regularly for something more than 
a quarter of a century. 

In a comparatively short time the Reitsch 
Bros. Co. has built up a fine paint business. In 
developing this line of trade one of the methods 
used was to have a salesman go around and 
call on the firm’s coal customers, and whenever 
opportunity offered, talk paints to them. 

The salesman for the manufacturer whose 
line of paints the company handles also has 








given wonderful co-operation, turning in 
numerous good leads. Whenever he notices a 
house that is in need of paint he reports it and 
very often the Reitsch Bros. salesman is able 
to land the order. 

The display room, as is usually the case 
where this appendage to modern merchandising 
is rightly used, has proved a good business- 
getter, working in a quiet, unobtrusive way to 
create the “buying mood.” For instance, a 
while ago a man came into the display room, 
remarking that he did not care for any atten- 
tion, as he was just looking around. He spent 
considerable time looking over the various 
items on display, then left and was not heard 
from for a considerable time, but eight months 
later he again came in, this time with a nice 
order, proving that it sometimes is necessary 
to plant the seed and wait for the harvest. 














SHOWING THE UPTODATE OFFICE AND DISPLAY ROOM OF THE REITSCH BROS, CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 

















Where “Bell Ringing” Gets Results 


One of the aggressive lumber retailers of the 
East, who does not believe in sitting down and 
waiting for business to come to him but who 
goes out after it, is Charles E, Dodge, presi- 
dent and manager of the Norfolk Lumber Co., 
Stoughton, Mass., who by that policy has been 
successful in securing a satisfactory volume of 
business in a year when sales through ordinary 
channels have been none too plentiful. 

House modernization and repair work are the 
fields in which Mr. Dodge has largely centered 
his efforts. It has been a canvassing, bell- 
ringing proposition, with the thought of mak- 
ing contacts and uncovering “leads” that might 
be developed into business. 

To give the salesmen an opening, the dis- 
trict to be solicited is first covered by can- 
vassers who leave at each house an envelope 
containing advertising literature and samples, 
together with a letter which is designed to in- 
troduce the salesmen and to play up the ad- 
vantages of such items as new floors, sun 
porches, covering old sidewalls with shingles 
etc. 

These envelopes are delivered at from 100 
to 200 houses, according to the territory being 
covered, then in the course of a day or two the 
salesmen start out making personal calls and 
getting detailed information concerning mod- 
ermzing and repair needs, which are listed on 
cards for systematic follow-up. With the pre- 
liminary preparation, the salesmen have less 


trouble in getting into homes and securing the 
information they want. This intensive work 
is supplemented by newspaper and direct-by- 
mail advertising. 

“We feel that this was about the only course 
for us to pursue this year,” says Mr. Dodge, 
in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “as 
new building is most decidedly off in this 
territory ; in fact, I doubt if our business would 
have been over 50 percent of that of last year, 
if we had simply waited for what came to us. 
We feel that this special sales campaign has 
been a life saver, as we are off in sales only a 
small percentage, and that is mostly accounted 
for by the fact of lower prices.” 

“We believe that modernizing, properly 
pushed, acts as a stabilizer for the real estate 
market,” continues Mr. Dodge, “for when yards 
and contractors are busy with modernizing they 
are not building houses to sell where there isn’t 
any market for them. 


Some Good Educative Publicity 


Four circulars recently put out by W. H. 
Hummel & Son, Auburn, Ill., for the purpose 
of educating the local public to the wisdom of 
having roofing jobs done by the local dealer, 
rather than by out-of-town concerns, are deserv- 
ing of special attention, both because of the ex- 
cellence of the text- and the attention-getting 
effect secured through the use of good typogra- 
phy, cuts, and vari-colored stock. 

These circulars are about the size of a sheet 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Miniature Models Help to Sell Garages 


Here is a very interesting example of “selling by sample,” the 
samples in this instance being miniature model garages, built to 
scale in the yard of the Kurtz Lumber Co., Akron, O. This display 
is in the office of W. C. Jackson, vice president and general manager 
of the company. The prospective customer for a garage picks out the 





1 mn 


tional one. 








design he desires, and a price is quoted him for the building complete. 
The garage ordered is built on the customer’s lot, and is not a sec- 
If the customer owns the lot, the Kurtz company will 
sell him a garage on an installment payment plan, if desired. The 
slogan of the Kurtz company is “Thirty Years of Square Dealing.” 











of ordinary letter paper, each unit of the series 
being printed on paper of a different color. 
“What you should expect for your roofing dol- 
lars,” “How much roofing do you get for your 
dollar?” and other striking captions insure the 
attention and interest of the prospective cus- 
tomer. 

“And it is your dollar,” the argument con- 
tinues, “whether it is in your pocket or on the 
roof. Your dollars buy roofing service against 
weather. Let’s suppose a little. Perhaps you 
purchased an out-of-town roof. Maybe you 























Cruising about the streets of Buffalo, N. Y., 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative no- 
ticed this delivery outfit of the Yeager Lumber 
Co., speeding along on a hurry-up delivery. 
The driver said that about 20 percent of the 
company’s deliveries about the city were made 
with tractor and trailer. The driver’s time is 
saved, as when he gets back from a trip he 
finds another loaded trailer ready to take out, 
without delay 





bought it at home. Anyhow it rained, and 
how! Maybe it blew and maybe it hailed, and 
then your roof leaked. Oh my! Oh my! Where’s 
that man who sold me this roof? Yes, sir, if 
we sold it, we are right here ready to give you 
the best service possible. Where’s that out-of- 
town company that sold me this roof? No, sir, 
we can’t tell you, as we don’t know.” 

These circulars were put out at intervals of 
three days, and the same copy also was run as 
display advertisements in the local newspaper. 
The copy for the entire series was prepared ex- 
clusively by W. H. Hummel & Son. 

“We believe that educative advertising is bet- 
ter than lambasting the out-of-town roofer, as 
that form of advertising is very liable to back- 





A striking broadside folder issued by the 
C. O. Gronen Lumber Go.; Waterloo, Iowa, 
distributor for that State for the Black Hawk 
(British Columbia) natural and stained red 
cedar shingles, shows what it is doing to help 
dealers make sales, by creating a wider de- 
mand for first-class shingles. 

The folder reproduces a series of newspaper 
advertisements of various sizes, especially pre- 
pared by the Gronen cempany for the purpose 
of convincing prospective builders and house- 
holders that for a thoroughly satisfactory and 
lasting roof, red cedar shingles are unexcelled, 
these advertisements having appeared in media 
read by the consuming public. Each advertise- 
ment carried a list of retail dealers in that 
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territory from whom these shingles may be 
obtained. 

The Black Hawk brand of edge grain red 
cedar shingles, as is generally known, is a 
product of the Hammond Cedar Co. (Ltd.), 
New Westminster, B. C., which stands behind 
the brand with a reputation for quality of prod- 
uct established by many years of good manu- 
facture and square dealing. 





Advises Farmers Regarding Tile 


In an address delivered some months ago 
before a mixed gathering of farmers and lum- 
ber dealers, E. W. Dobson, vice president J. 
F, Anderson Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
gave a lot of good, practical advice concerning 
the uses on the farm of lumber and various 
other materials handled by the average dealer. 
The greater portion of his talk was devoted to 
lumber, but toward the end he also touched 
upon some of the other materials that are in 
more or less common farm use, among these 
being brick and hollow tile, concerning which 
he said: 

“The lumber dealer in your community han- 
dles the best brick or hollow building tile 
obtainable. He can tell you whether your par- 
ticular job will require an 8-, 10- or 12-inch 
masonry wall. The thickness of the wall varies 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
building and it would be impossible to deter- 
mine the size of the block without first know- 
ing the details which govern that particular 
job. Expert advice in this respect costs noth- 
ing and will insure a more satisfactory and 
economical structure. 

“In early American life, brick-work was 
largely confined to the well to do class, because 
it was a heavy commodity and not easily trans- 
ported. In order to overcome the resistance of 
weight and bring the price of brick within the 
range of lumber and other building material, 
the manufacturers brought forth a hollow brick 
which on account of its low price was well re- 
ceived by the building public. 

“The rural communities did not receive the 
full benefit of these hollow brick on account of 
the high cost of masonry labor; therefore the 
manufacturers brought forth a larger unit of 
hollow brick which they felt could be handled 
by unskilled labor. They called this unit ‘hol- 
low building tile,’ and in the past twenty-five 
years this tile has played a very important 
part in farm building construction. 

“Today the manufacture of brick and hollow 
building tile has been reduced to a system, and 
the small clay plant, with its obsolete methods 
of manufacture, is slowly passing out of exist- 
ence. 

“You realize, of course, that all hollow build- 
ing tile are not the same. Some are manufac- 
tured from shale, others from clay. There may 


be two different tile that from outward appear- 
ance are identical, yet one may be a rank 
imitation of the other and not worth a thing. 
Good hollow building tile is an economical ma- 
terial, but poor tile is a very expensive experi- 
ment. A good vitrified hollow tile block is 
adapted for both underground and superstruc- 
tures. It will not decay or deteriorate. It will 
resist sleet, snow, rain, wind and frost and, 
through the air spaces in its construction, acts 
as a thermostat, making a building cool in the 
summer and warm in the winter. 

“Hollow building tile is quite, extensively 
used in the construction of all types of farm 
buildings. There is a different shape and dif- 
ferent size unit for different forms of construc- 
tion. Your building material dealer can save 
you considerable time and expense by giving 
you the correct shapes and sizes needed for 
your particular job. 

“The hollow tile silo has long been con- 
sidered one of the most economical and service- 
able silos built, and it may be of interest to 
know that the first hollow tile silo in the world 
was built in Minnesota by a Minnesota manu- 
facturer.” 





Coolidge Says, “Build Homes Now” 

In a timely advertisement in its local news- 
paper, the Fitzpatrick Lumber Co., Springfield, 
Ill., quotes a recent editorial utterance by Cal- 
vin Coolidge urging the building of homes at 
this time because of low prices of building 
materials, easy money and an abundance of 
labor, and points to the fact that in its adver- 
tisement two days earlier the company had 
given identically the same advice. 

The original statement of the Fitzpatrick 
company was headed “Build This Year,” and 
read as follows in part: 

“With most building material prices at a low 
level, with the price of equipment down, with 
skilled labor easily obtainable, 1930 offers a 
real opportunity for you to build and get more 
home per dollar than at any time in the last 
fen years.” 

The confirmatory editorial appearing over 
Mr. Coolidge’s signature two days later read 
as follows: 

“At present the price of most building mate- 
rials has reached a low level. The savings 
banks and insurance companies are taking in a 
great deal of money and interest rates have 
declined. Labor is seeking employment. Yet 
residential building has decreased about one- 
half. Present conditions suggest that this is a 
favorable time to build a home. The future 
may be better or worse, but the present appears 
good. The moral power of the nation rests 
on the home.” 

This apparently is simply one more proof 
of the axiom that powerful minds often con- 























A busy day in the yard of the McBride Lumber Co., Tucson, Ariz. 


and John H. Wood, of the Bisbee Lumber Co., Lowell. 


In. fact, every day is a 
busy one with this up-and-coming retail concern, which is under the management of Leslie 
McBride. Associated with him are the Corpstein brothers, of the Valley Lumber Co., Phoenix, 


Mr. McBride spent most of his life 


in Texas and Oklahoma before coming to Phoenix some four years ago. He was connected 

with the O’Malley Lumber Co., Phoenix, as city salesman for about three years. The McBride 

company keeps three trucks busy delivering, and has done so ever since the yard was. six 
months old 


V——— 
ceive the same thoughts. Anyway, it is eyi- 
dence of an alert advertiser taking advantage 
of an item of public interest to produce a timely 
and effective piece of copy. It may be said 
also, that the lumber and building materiaj 
industries are to be congratulated upon s0 























Snapshot by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative of M. D. Greene, of the M. D. Greene 
Lumber Co., Auburn, N. Y., standing in front 
of his office. Mr. Greene has been in business 
at the same location for 45 years, and has been 
a reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
throughout the entire period. Although a fleet 
of trucks is operated, the company still uses one 
horse around the yard and for short, small 
hauls, and Mr. Greene jokingly remarked: “I 
am holding my own—I started with one horse, 
and I still have one horse.’ Mr. Greene de- 
signed all of his own sheds, some of which 
were built 40 years ago. He was the first re- 
tailer in Auburn to store all of his lumber 
under cover 





prominent and able a man as the ex-president 
assuming the role of “salesman” of homes, and 
booster for home building. 

—____—_—_— 


Is Saver of Cost and Labor 


No primer of any kind is required when 
Parker’s Primerless Putty is used, which fact 
ought to be of decided interest to operators of 
sash and door plants, planing mills, and other 
users of putty. This product, which is highly 
recommended by users, is applied to the bare 
wood without primer of any sort, thus saving 
the expense of material for priming, as well as 
the labor cost of applying. Another advantage 
is that no dipping tank is required, and it is 
not necessary to have benzine around the plant, 
the absence of which of course decreases the 
fire hazard and consequently the insurance rate. 
This putty is made by Ira Parker & Sons Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., who also make Parker’s Glaz- 
ing and Calking Paste and Parker’s Steel Sash 
Putty, as well as a full line of paints. 

The Ira Parker & Sons Co. has been manu- 
facturing paints and putty for the sash and 
door industry thirty-four years, and has spe- 
cialized in materials for this industry. Its 
Primerless Putty is being used extensively 
through the East from New England to Vir- 
ginia, and from St. Paul to St. Louis along 
the Mississippi. Parker’s Primerless Putty 
was brought out in 1915 and the demand for 
it has been growing steadily ever since. 

Parker’s End Wood Sealer is a clear liquid 
that seals end wood against moisture, thus stop- 
ping checking and rotting of lumber. It is par- 
ticularly adapted for use on tenons and rails of 
sash before being assembled; in fact, treating 
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any end wood or veneer with this material 
eliminates the loosening of glue joints. Being 
a colorless liquid it does not upset the use of 
stains or paints on the wood. It has no wax 
so will not retard the drying of paints. 


——_—_—_—_—_——— 
Just an Advertising Stunt, But— 


We heard the other day of a lumber retailer 
who on one of the recent terrifically hot after- 
noons happened to hear that the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association was holding a meeting at which 
most of the leading women of the town were 
present. Stepping to his phone he called up 
the drug store and ordered a couple of gallons 
of ice cream sent to them, with the compliments 
of the Blank Lumber Co. 

Just an advertising stunt, of course, but at 
the same time an act of thoughtful courtesy 
which we imagine struck a responsive chord 
just at that particular time. It. would not be 
at all surprising if, the next time lumber is 
needed by any of the families represented at 
that meeting, a gentle hint should be dropped 
to the alleged head of the house to the effect 
that the order be given the Blank Lumber Co. 


Retailer Makes Improvements 


Racine, Wis., Aug. 11—The West Shore 
Lumber Co., located here, is improving its 
facilities, having recently completed a new shed, 
80 by 105 feet, built of concrete blocks, on its 
property. In this shed will be stored the stock 
of high grade lumber and finish material. A 
railroad spur connects with the building. The 
company’s office is to be moved to the opposite 
side of the street. The owner of the West 
Shore Lumber Co. is.C. W. Smith, and Fred 
W. Smith is the active manager. 





Is Optimistic as to Business 


Jackson, TENN., Aug. 11.—According to J. 
A. Williamson, secretary of the Five Points 
Lumber Co., located here, business depression 
is a good deal of a myth, at least so far as his 
company is concerned, as he reports business 
satisfactory and getting better right along. 

Optimistic as to future as well as present 
trade, the company is preparing to take care 
of further increases by erecting a large new 


Builds Business on Quality 


sevERLY Hits, Cauir., Aug. 9.—“The Very 
Best in Lumber” is no idle slogan, as employed 
by the Sun Lumber Co., located here. Used 
in every possible manner, the slogan has made 
the firm known everywhere as merchandisers 
of quality lumber only. It appears on station- 
ery and is tacked on every load of material 
that rumbles out of the yard, which occupies 
11% acres. 

Words alone did not build up this reputation, 
but the policy evident in every transaction 
which has dominated the business ever since 
Frank H. Burnaby has been president. He 
believed at the outset that a policy of handling 
only the best and establishing a reputation on 
this basis was the surest way of achieving suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Burnaby has always stood back of every 
transaction and given standing instructions to 
the entire personnel to observe the firm’s busi- 
ness code. This code is well worth reproduc- 
ing in part here: 

Believing that the right kind of business 
methods are absolutely essential to the per- 
manent success of any commercial undertak- 
ing and that success should be measured 
more in friendship than in profit, every mem- 
ber of our organization heartily subscribes to 
the following business policy: 

Deal only in high quality lumber (grade 
for grade) believing that inferior goods, in- 
volving, as they do, waste and extra labor, 
really constitute a higher cost and a poorer 
building. 

Sell at a fair price that insures our cus- 
tomers obtaining full value and sell at “one 
price to all’; fulfill all contracts, always give 
full tally and never substitute lower grades. 


Attention is then given to stock, equip- 
ment, knowledge, skill and courtesy in service. 
The code then concludes as follows: 

Practice the Golden Rule as well as the 
Rotarian motto, “He profits most who serves 
best,” and consider every business transac- 
tion a failure that does not make a friend for 
our company. 

Believe that if we honestly live up to the 
above code we will make the sort of friends 
who not only return but who recommend us 
to their acquaintances, thereby making our 
business a success to whatever degree we 
deserve, 


The first step in supplying “the very best” 
was to stock all dimension and finish stock in 
the rough, to be planer-sized and worked in 
the company’s own mill and as required for 
each individual order. This means that from 
six to seven million board feet of Douglas fir, 
redwood, white pine, white cedar, oak, gum, 
mahogany etc. are always in stock, and that 
every piece is put through the latest model 


equipment before it goes to the customer. Also, 
all 2-inch and larger sizes of common are thus 
stored. 

True, this is a system employed by very few 
yards, but the firm started out with the idea 
of supplying only the best and living up to 
that policy. Naturally customers at first did 
not swarm in to pay higher prices for lum- 
ber when they could obtain it for less else- 
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Henry Loftsgordon, president Loftsgordon 


Bros. Lumber Co., Madison, Wis., “makes” the 

Hall of Fame, a department of the Madison 

Capital Times, in which business and civic 

leaders of the city are from time to_time 
honored 





where. But from the president down every 
member of the Sun Lumber Co. made it his 
business to live up to the business and service 
code and to educate the public. The idea had 
to be sold to the customer, who for lack of 
sufficient knowledge or mistaken notions was 
inclined to buy inferior materials at lower 
prices. It was shown that in the long run 
the best was the cheapest, and that waste and 
working time would soon bring the price of 
the inferior grade up to the best, without the 
asset of quality. 

Although this educating was a slow process 


lumber shed, which is now nearing completion. 
This new shed is 50 by 150 feet. The addition 
gives the company three large sheds, one of 
which has recently been considerably enlarged 
and re-roofed. 

V. L. Kearney, who was for many years con- 
nected with the Five Points company, but who 
removed to Pine Bluff, Ark., about a year and 
a half ago, has returned to his former connec- 
tion here, now occupying the position of sales 
manager. 

The company is headed by R. L. Beare as 
president, with H. P. Tomlin vice president, 
J. A. Williamson secretary, and A. D. Johnson 


treasurer. 
”_—_-eooOoOo: 


RETAIL LUMBERMEN of Indianapolis, Ind., are 
being beseiged by youngsters for short-lengths, 
the reason being a contest being staged by the 
city recreation department to see what boy can 
build the best bird house. Thus far hundreds 
of entrants have been registered. In fact, the 
city department almost wonders if it has not 
created a Frankenstein monster. 


and Service 


the firm remained loyal to its codes and motto. 
And then the tide turned. ‘lhe customer 


learned that the extra ten dollars he put out - 


for lumber was ten dollars invested, and some- 
times ten dollars saved. 

The loyalty of the employees was valuable 
in building up the desired reputation, but this 
loyalty was again the result ot practicing in the 
business what was advertised outside of it. 
Square-shooting with the workmen resulted in 
satisfaction and efficiency, as wel! as helping 
in many ways to obtain customer good will. 
Many of these men have been with the com- 
pany for years, some ever since it was or- 
ganized. 

Selling quality and building up a reputation 
on it would indicate that the firm welcomed 
any endeavor to elevate the lumber industry 
in Southern California. So it was that when 
for the first time in the history of lumber re- 
tailing in this section of the country grade- 
and trade-marked lumber was. available, the 
Sun company was one of the first three firms 
to adopt it, as described in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of July 5. 

Even before this movement was under way, 
the firm offered a certificate of lumber quality 
to whoever asked for it. This certificate, is- 
sued gratis, took the form of an engraved 
sheet upon which appeared the company’s trade 
mark, date of issue, name of contractor and 
owner of building, type of structure and legal 
description of property and location. Then 
followed complete lists of description, size and 
grade of the various items used. 

During the last year or two, developments 
in the Beverly Hills and Westwood Village 
districts have been such that the quality dealer 
can expect to cash in handsomely on a reputa- 
tion such as “The Very Best in Lumber.” High 
class residential sections are building up rap- 
idly, and although of the typical southern 
California and Spanish types, are fertile mar- 
kets for grade-marked materials. Architects 
and contractors for home builders there have 
the right viewpoint, for they are specifying and 
buying grade-marked or certified lumber. 
While these homes do not require as much in 
volume of lumber as the frame dwellings they 
make up in quality and in the special items 
characteristic of the Spanish architecture. 

Frank Burnaby has never had reason to re- 
gret his decision to build a reputation on the 
slogan, he says. On the other hand, “It pays 
and pays big to develop a quality standing in 
one’s community, even though at first volume 
is not so great. The time will come when the 
reliable dealer with a good reputation is cer- 
tain to be repaid for his efforts and his cus- 
tomers will be appreciative of his efforts.” 
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|_ooking Over the Books 
of the Dealers 


New York, Aug. 11.—Dealers_ generally 
throughout the country will be interested in 
reports that have been compiled by the Eastern 
Millwork Bureau as a result of its audit of 
the books of 132 retail lumber and building 
material dealers, all of whom operate under a 
uniform cost accounting method. This bureau 
is under the direction of W. Lucas and for 
several years has done effective work for the 
retail lumber and millwork industry. The 
figures given are for 192¥ and afford an interest- 
ing comparison with results obtained in 1928. 
Of the lumber department, the bureau says: 


Lumber Department 
Of 132 dealers whose figures for 1929 are 
available, 88 operate a lumber department, 
and the consensus indicates 
%on % of 
Cost Sales 











Lumber Sales..... $14,549,083.22 ..... 100 
Cost of Sales ..... 10,888,584.14 100 74.9 
Gross Profit ...... 3,660,499. os 33.6 25.1 
Department Exp .. 3, 836,775 35.2 26.2 
Net Operating Loss— 

Eb Wniece Scand ea $ 176,276.44 1.6 ye 
1928 result was a profit of 1.1 8 


These 88 firms purchased 291,000,000 feet of 
lumber and sold 276,000,000 feet. The aver- 
age expense cost per thousand feet was $13.65, 
which included all handling, delivery and 
selling expenses (1928 cost in comparison, was 
$13.32 per thousand feet). The average pur- 
chase price paid for lumber was $37.34, and 
the average sales price $52.38. 

Thirty-eight firms, or 43 percent, operated 
their lumber department profitably in 1929, 
the consensus being 

%on % of 
Cost Sales 














Lumber Sales ...... $6,479,867.32 ..... 100 
Cost of Sales ..... 4,758,359.20 100 73.4 
Gross Profit ...... 1,721,508.12 36.2 26.6 
Department Exp.... 1,478,761.38 31 22.7 
~~ ,Cperating Profit— 

Bese $ 242,746.74 5.2 3.9 
1928 result was a profit of 6 4.3 


These 38 firms purchased 121,000,000 feet of 
lumber and sold 117,000,000 feet. The aver- 
age purchase price per thousand feet was 
$39.32, and the average sales price was $55.40 
per thousand. 

Their average cost of handling through 


ee eM cd-ccceeenureeneesacnens $ 2.92 
Their average cost of delivery was..... 2.54 
Their average cost of selling was...... 6.36 

Teer GOERS COME WEB s cccsccvccceceees $11.82 
The 1928 cost, in comparison, was...... $13.10 


Furthermore, these 38 firms secured an 
average mark-up of 36.2 percent on the cost 
of lumber sold, which may be considered good 
in view of the general competitive conditions 
existing during the year ended Dec, 31, 1929. 
Their expenses, while greater than the aver- 
age during the last five years, reflect having 
received careful attention and are as near in 
line with the volume handled as could be 
expected. 

Fifty firms, or 57 percent, operated their 
lumber department at a loss during 1929, the 
eonsensus being 

%on % of 
Cost Sales 


Tumber Sales ...... $8,069,215.90 ..... 100 
Cost of Sales ...... 6,130,224.94 100 75.9 
Gross Profit ....... 1,938, 990.96 31.6 24.1 
Department Exp. ... 2’ 358,014.14 38.4 29.2 
Net Operating Loss— 

Spe $ 419,023.18 6.8 5.1 
1928 result was a loss of 5 3.8 


These 50 firms purchased 171,000,000 feet of 
lumber and sold 159,000,000 feet. The aver- 
age ywurchase price per thousand feet was 
$35.85. and the average sales price $50.75 per 
thousand. 

Their average cost of handling through 


CO PETE WED . .cccccccccceesevecs eo 4.39 
Their average cost of delivery was. - 2.48 
Their average cost of selling was..... * 8.36 

Their total cost WAS. .scccccscccvccee $15.23 
The 1928 cost, in comparison, was...... $13.58 


Examination of the figures developed by 
this group of 50 firms clearly demonstrates 
that the lumber department can not earn 
profit when the mark-up on cost is only 31.6 
percent. This is especially true when vol- 


ume generally has been reduced to its .pres- 
ent level. ' 


Wallboard Department 
The report covering the handling of wall- 
board said that among the 132 firms for whom 


audits were made, 16 operate a wallboard de- 
partment, the consensus being 


%on Hof .- 


Cost Sales 





Wallboard Sales ..... $250,620.76 ..... 100 
Coat Gf GRIGS cscccce 171,648.84 100 68.5 
eg ee 78,971.92 46 31.5 


Department Expenses. 64,339.88 37.5 25.6 


Net Operating Profit . $14,632.04 8.5 5.9 

Commenting on these reports, the bureau 
Says: 

This department was a profitable one to 
each of the 16 firms—a most pleasing result. 
The average mark-up of 46 percent is an ex- 
cellent accomplishment. Bxpenses in relation 
to volume are greater than they should be, 
however. Last year we did not report this 
department separately for 1928 because only 
7 firms of those we audited maintained a 
wallboard department. Acting upon our rec- 
ommendation several firms set up this de- 
partment at the beginning of 1929 and the 
results reflected here amply justify the addi- 
tional clerical detail necessary to separate 
this commodity from other miscellaneous 
building material. It partly answers the 
question so many dealers ask, “What com- 
modities are returning a profit?’ It also an- 
swers the question, or problem, if you wish, 
“Does it pay to keep records which develop 
costs of doing business?” 

Stock turnover was 4.8 times. This is too 
small. It is well known that large sums of 
capital are tied up in duplicated inventories— 
yard stock in every community. This com- 
modity lends itself readily to warehousing 
and should be carried in a central yard or 
warehouse where full advantage of buying 
and distributing economies would accrue, and 
the dealer participate in these economies in 
accordance with the amount of his withdraw- 
als from the central warehouse. 


Roofing Department 


Among the 132 firms for whom audits were 
made and whose figures were available, 15 
operate a roofing department. This is the first 
report made on roofing as a department and 
the consensus is as follows 





%on %of 





Cost Sales 
Roofing Sales ....... $345,795.27 ..... 100 
Cost GE Gales ...scses 265,959.09 100 76.9 
Gross Profit .$ 79,836.18 30 23.1 
Department Expenses. 83,367.81 31.3 24.1 


Net Operating Loss..$ 3,531.63 1.3 1 


The average results are not satisfactory. 
principally because of the spread between 
cost and sales price not being sufficient. Ex- 
penses are also approximately high. The vol- 
ume of roofing sales is apparently steadily 
declining because of outside competition. The 
average sales volume reflects approximately 
$23,400.00. 

Nine firms, or 60 percent, operated profit- 
ably, the consensus being 

%on %of 


Cost Sales 
a Pe ee $120,830.67 ..... 100 
Cost ef @Galee 4.6 ccc: 91,553.52 100 75.8 
Gross Profit ........>. $ 29,277.15 32 24.2 
Department Expenses. 24,707.28 27 20.4 
Net Operating Profit..$ 4,569.87 5 3.8 


This group earned profits through securing 
a mark-up of 2 percent more than the 15 
firms combined, and by keeping their expenses 
in relation to cost 4.3 percent below the com- 
bined average. The average sales volume of 
this group reflects approximately $13,400. It 
is apparent that these 9 firms were more in- 
tent on getting a reasonable and fair sales 
price, than they were on securing large vol- 
ume, 


———. 


Interesting Information 
Developed Through 
Modern Cost Accounting 


ix firms, or 40 percent, operated their 
roofing department at a loss, the consensus 
being 


%on Sof 


Cost Sales 
SN: 255 an dcedieia Gia ores $224,964.60 ..... 100 
oO eS ere 174,405.57 100 17.5 
Gross Profit ......... $ 50,559.03 29 


22. 
Department Expense... 58,660.53 33.6 26 


Net Operating Loss..$ 8,101.50 4.6 3 

The average sales volume of this group of 
6 firms is approximately $37,500.00. Their 
expenses are somewhat higher than those of 
the group which operated profitably. Exam- 
ination discloses this increase was due to ad- 
ditional sales effort in an attempt to promote 
larger sales. For illustration, the employment 
of someone especially assigned to this duty, 
The mark-up obtained tells the story—29 per- 
cent on cost of sales. Forcing sales usually 
means just two things — increased expense 
and reduced gross profit on the volume se- 
cured. Neither add to the net profit of the 
firm. 

The stock turnover for the 15 firms aver- 
aged 4.4 times. For the group of 9 firms 
which operated profitably, it was 3.5 times; 
and for the 6 firms which suffered losses, 
5.9 times. 


Tree Campaign Wins Approval 


HAMMonpD, IND., 
of this city, who has done more as an indi- 
vidual to increase interest in reforestation than 
probably any other one person in the United 
States, recently has won the approval of his 
plan for a national tree planting campaign of 
the officials of two more States. 

Mr. Betz recently took a party of conserva- 
tion authorities to his farm at Hobart, Ind., 
and showed them the results of his first ex- 
periment with walnuts. The campaign will 
center around the planting of walnut trees, 
which will not only furnish lumber in 25 or 30 
years, but will supply an important nut crop 
during the growing years. 

At this conference and visit to the Betz 
farm were present Ralph Wilcox, State forester 
of Indiana; Burr N. Prentice, head of the for- 
estry school of Purdue University ; T. E. Shaw, 
of Purdue’s forest extension service; Lloyd 
Cutler, Lake County agricultural agent, and 
several business men of Hammond, others in 
attendance being Frederick Dunlap, State for- 
ester of Missouri; Lewis B. Springer, State 
superintendent of forestry of Illinois; his as- 
sistant, Stanley S. Locke; Seth E. Gordon, 
conservation director of the Izaak Walton 
League, and Cal Johnson, editor of Outdoor 
America. As a result of this conference, IIli- 
nois and Missouri will adopt the Betz plan. 
Commenting on the visit of these foresters, Mr. 
Betz said: 


After they looked over the 5,000 trees I 
had stamped in the sod, out in the weeds and 
on plowed ground which never had any care, 
some of which now are over two feet high, 
they decided I was on the right track. Two 
men will sack and ship more walnuts to the 
farmers in one-half day than was turned out 
in seedlings by every State in the Union last 
year. I will plant more walnuts in this 
county this fall than were planted by every 
State in the Union this year, and if the 
proper encouragement is given, more walnut 
trees will be planted next spring than have 
been planted in the entire United States in 
the last 25 years. 


Mr. Betz has been doing a great work in 
distributing tree seeds among the pupils of the 
public schools, Boy Scout organizations etc., 
and now is making possible a rapid increase in 
the development of constructive tree planting 
throughout the country. 
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City Retail Stocks Are Below Normal 


The condition of retail stocks has been made 
the subject of further investigation by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, because their condi- 
tion will have a powerful influence on the fu- 
ture course of the market. Earlier this year 
the results of a questionnaire on retail holdings 
were published. This questionnaire had been 
sent largely to small-town yards, and it indi- 
cated that, on the whole, stocks of these were 
not much below normal. In the present sym- 
posium there are included only reports from 
yards in the larger cities. The returns from 
eight cities are given below, and in next week’s 
issue there will be returns from a number of 
other important lumber distributing centers. 
Some students of the lumber market had ob- 
jected that the earlier reports, from small-town 
yards largely, did not show the condition of 
retail stocks generally, for they believe that 
stocks in the larger cities have undergone a 
decided reduction. 

A rather curious result of the present sur- 
vey is the bringing out of the opinion, by those 
in a position to know, that at present the 
stocks of medium-sized yards are further de- 
pleted than those of the larger yards. The 
very small yards always get along with meager 
assortments, however, and it is probable that 
they could not reduce stocks and continue to 
do business. 

Opinions as to what stocks should be vary of 
course with the situation, experience and tem- 
perament of the individual management. The 
weight of opinion is that yard supplies are 
ample for the volume of current business, but 
the surety of an improvement in yard trade 
makes this consideration somewhat irrelevant. 
In a good number of cases it has been ad- 
mitted that retail assortments are not ade- 
quate to take care of a normal business. Some 
of the older established companies have care- 
fully refrained from reducing their stocks in 
an effort to adjust to present conditions, for 
they regard these as temporary, and are fully 
maintaining assortments so as to be prepared 
for any developments. In other words, they 
are not speculating. 

There seems to have been a good deal of 
speculation, however, during the decline in 
prices this year, for many distributers felt that 
lumber was cheap and a good buy. But con- 
tinued duilness in sales has had its usual effect, 
and a number of such companies are now 
making every effort to reduce their holdings, 
though mill prices are at a lower point than 
they have been at any previous time this year. 
Their own conclusion was that lumber was a 
bargain at higher prices than the current ones, 
so it should be a better bargain now. Other 
large distributers, believing that consumption 
of lumber can not continue as low as at 
present, and that they will be unable for long 
to buy at below-cost prices, have been main- 
taining full stocks, or augmenting them a little 
by purchases at current market. 


Cincinnati Stocks Heavily Reduced 


Cincinnati, Onto, Aug. 12.—Ohio retail 
stocks, according to the opinion of well in- 
formed lumbermen, run from 10 to 15 percent 
below normal, and have been reduced a little 
since last year. In smaller Ohio towns, stocks 
are 15 to 20 percent below normal, according 
to Ross C. Kuhlman, secretary-manager of 
District No. 1, Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers. But in the metropolitan dis- 
trict of Cincinnati, which comprises an area 
within 30 miles radius of the city, stocks are 
only 10 to 15 percent below normal. 

Among yards reporting reductions were: 
Cordes Lumber Co., 10 percent below normal 
and 15 percent below last year’s; Pierson Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., 25 percent down in both com- 
parisons; Enterprise Lumber Co., 25 percent 
below normal, and same as last year’s; A. M. 
Lewiri Lumber Co., 3 yards, 20 percent down 





from last year’s, which were normal; Dexter 
Lumber Co., about 15 percent below normal, 
this year and last also; J. B. Doppes Sons Lum- 
ber Co., 40 percent under normal, for the spe- 
cial reason that sale of yard site for building 
of new terminal has made reduction of inven- 
tory necessary. 

The Lockland Lumber Co., of Lockland, 
Ohio, reported stocks 13 percent above normal 
but no larger than last year’s, while both the 
Snook-Veith Lumber Co. and the D. H. 
Wiley Lumber Co. said their stocks were nor- 
mal and the same as they were a year ago. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Sex- 
ton Mill & Lumber Co. sold out last spring, 
while several large Ohio yards have been de- 
stroyed by fire this year. 





Columbus Stocks Show Big Decline 


Co_tumsBus, Ono, Aug. 13.—Stocks of re- 
tail yards in Columbus territory run from 10 
to 35 percent below normal, those of most yards 
being 20 to 25 percent below normal. In com- 
parison with last year, stocks are about 20 to 
25 percent down, and those of four companies 
are down 35 to as high as 50 percent. Slow 
moving items have been carried for 18 of the 
companies by a wholesale firm in which they 
are stockholders, but this wholesale company 
has been operating for a number of years, so 
that the service of this organization would have 
only a minor effect in enabling them to re- 
duce their holdings during the last year. The 
figures which follow show that only one com- 
pany reported normal stocks this year, though 
it had reduced its holdings 20 percent in com- 
parison with last year: 

Reduction Com- 


pared With 
Normal 1929 
Sowers-Benbow Lumber Co..... 20 20 
SOREING-EOROS OOo 06:0 cccisccacoce 25 20 
South Side Lumber Co......... 35 35 
North Columbus Lumber Co.— 
EO PTE ror rer 10 10 
Se OE oo onc casesdown 20 20 
J; & Binn Tambor Ce... 6.0» 20 20 
Creith-Potter Lumber Co....... .. 20 
Doddington Co. (5 yards)....... 20 20 
J. E. McNally Lumber Co....... 20 50 
Grandview Lumber Co.......... 20 40 
New Steelton Lumber Co....... 25 30 
Powell Lammver CO... 2... ccccccn 20 25 
White Hall Lumber Co......... 25 25 
Herbst-Black Lumber Co...... 20 25 
B. J..& W. EB. Jones & Coe.....-> 25 30 
Mathews Lumber & Mfg. Co... 25 35 
Fifth Avenue Lumber Co....... 20 20 
Smith Lumber & Supply Co..... 25 25 





, 


Northwest Stocks About Normal 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 11.—Most of the 
retail concerns in the Minneapolis-St. Paul ter- 
ritory state that while their stocks had been 
somewhat depleted earlier in the year, they are 
now about normal. Some yards, however, have 
a surplus, while there are others whose stocks 
are unusually low. 

Among firms reporting a normal supply on 
hand are: J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, 69 yards; Bauman Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis; O. M. Anderson Lumber Co., St. Paul; 
Bennett-Bailey Lumber Co., Minneapolis; John 
Martin Lumber Co., St. Paul; Jensen Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis; Lampland Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis; Wilfong Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis; Simons Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Those reporting below-normal stocks were: 
H. H. Berge Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 25 per- 
cent below; Melone-Bovey Lumber Co., down- 
town store and two yards in Minneapolis, 20 
percent below; Gale-Gunner Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, 15 percent below; Bruer Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, one-third below; R. B. Thomp- 
son jr. Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 20 percent 
below. 

Surplus stocks were reported by: Foote Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. (retail branch of Red River 
Lumber Co.), Minneapolis and St. Paul, 35 


percent above normal; G. M. Stewart Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, 50 percent above. 

Firms unable to supply information as to the 
relation of present stocks to last year’s or 
normal were: Thompson Yards (Inc.), St. 
Paul, with branches in practically all North- 
west States; and Central Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


Wisconsin Yard Stocks Are Light 


MitwavkeE, Wis., Aug. 13.—Those in close 
touch with stock conditions at retail yards in 
Wisconsin believe that as a whole the assort- 
ments are unusually low. Don S. Montgomery, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association says that while a few 
yards in Milwaukee have heavy stocks, those 
throughout the State are considerably lower 
than normal, but adds that even in Milwaukee 
stocks generally are at a lower level than they 
were last year, as a result of very conserva- 
tive purchasing. B. F. Springer, of John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., thinks that under 
present conditions it is good business to have 
stocks lower than last year’s, and asserts that 
“Undoubtedly retail stocks throughout this dis- 
trict are considerably smaller than last year’s.” 
Ray Wilbur considers retail stocks generally 
quite a bit lighter than they were last year. 
Estimates of leading companies in Milwaukee 
follow: 

John Schroeder Lumber Co.: About 25 per- 
cent below 1928 taken as normal, and 20 per- 
cent below those of 1929. 

M. Hilty Lumber Co.: Stocks are about half 
normal, or half what they were in 1929; the 
company has been buying hand to mouth in 
order to keep them low. 

Wilbur Lumber Co., West Allis: Stocks 
considerably below normal and below last 
year’s. 

Steinman Lumber Co.: Stocks normal and 
equal to last year’s. 








Baltimore Situation Exceptional 


BattimoreE, Mp., Aug. 11.—Conditions in the 
Baltimore lumber market this year have been 
unusual. It is doubtful whether the total 
stocks of wholesalers and large yards are any 
lower than normal, though it is believed that 
those of most of the smaller yards have been 
reduced. A good number of large industrial 
developments were undertaken this year, and 
several lumber companies reported sales to date 
as 10 percent larger than last year’s. Active 
demand encouraged distributers to do forward 
buying, especially as West Coast and southern 
pine mill prices were declining, while there 
was an accompanying softening in freight rates 
by water. Trade recently slowed down, and 
the disposition of most distributers is to reduce 
their holdings, though they are now able to 
buy at lower prices than prevailed at any pre- 
vious time this year. Stocks on the docks, 
which are mostly southern pine, have, how- 
ever, been reduced 25 percent below last year’s 
level, according to the consensus of wholesalers 
who distribute about 90 percent of the lumber 
that goes through regular channels. Practi- 
cally all the Baltimore concerns that contrib- 
uted information to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN symposium requested that their names be 
not mentioned, so it is not possible to give the 
name of one large company that declared that 
stocking up now is a sound business proposi- 
tion, because prevailing prices are so low. 
Brief excérpts from statements by leading Bal- 
timore concerns follow: 

1. Carrying a. normal stock valued at 
about $250,000, and intends to maintain it, so 
as to be able to supply customers without 
delay. 

2. Had active sales until June, and prices 
were so low that heavy orders were placed, 
so that as deliveries continued there was an 
accumulation. Purchase orders have been 
about filled, and reduction of stocks will be 
started, 

3. Bought extensively of Coast fir and 
Georgia pine during the last four months 
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and has stocks about 15 percent above nor- 
mal, while demand is now decidedly reduced. 

4. Business so far has been about 10 per- 
cent ahead of last year’s. Regular assort- 
ments, practically all West Coast lumber, are 
needed, and there is no intention to cut down 
or increase holdings. 

5. Demand is off and collections are diffi- 
cult, but stocks are no more than equal to 
last year’s. 

6. Bought extensively as prices dropped, 
to even up laid-down cost of stocks. Busi- 
ness nothing like normal, so no purchases 
are being made, and a material reduction in 
holdings will be effected. 

. Business has been 10 percent above 
1929 level, so selections have had to be kept 
up, and are not much smaller than last 
year’s. 

8. Though trade is quiet, assortments have 
been maintained, in preparation for favorable 
developments. 

9. Volume in 1930 was only about 5 per- 
cent below that of 1929, but stocks (mostly 
fir and redwood) are 10 to 15 percent below 
last year’s and will be further reduced. 

10. Stocks are about equal to last year’s, 
consist mostly of West Coast material, and 
are ample. 

11. This hardwood specialist reports busi- 
ness off 30 percent compared with last year’s, 
while its stocks are 10 to 15 percent below 
normal and will be further reduced. 


Memphis Holdings Much Reduced 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 11.—The general 
tendency among yards in this district has been 
to reduce stocks to the minimum, through con- 
servative buying for immediate requirements. 
At the smaller yards, of which there are a 
good number, the reduction in holdings seems 
not to have been as heavy as at the larger 
plants, probably because the smaller ones al- 
ways work on minimum stocks. Three of the 
larger companies regarded their 1929 stocks 
as normal, and present stocks are considerably 
below that level, figures being: Lee Lumber 
Co., 30 percent below; Clinton Lumber Co., 25 
percent below; S. R. Hungerford Lumber Co., 
25 percent below. Stocks of the P. A. Gates 
Lumber Co. are 10 percent below last year’s, 
and 15 percent under normal. 

—__—_— 


Cleveland Stocks Far Below Normal 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Aug. 12.—Of 24 Cleveland 
yards, operated by 13 companies, all but one 
has considerably less stock than what they con- 
sider normal, and most of them have less stock 
than they had last year at this time. These 
companies all contributed to a recent survey 
made by the news representative of the AMERI- 
cAN LuMBERMAN. The total number of yards 
in Cleveland is 64, operated by 53 companies. 
The following table compares present stocks 
with normal, and with those of last year at 
a corresponding period: 





Percentage of Last 


Normal Year’s 
Harvard Lumber Co.......... —20 —10 
Pe Ch, Recidaeks be eeeee —25 —15 
a re —30 = 
Northern Ohio Lumber & Tim- 

Le ee ee rere —50 —25 
Rockport Lumber Co......... +15 + 5 
Cuyahoga Lumber Co........ —35 —10@15 
Wilson Avenue Lumber Co... —-33% = 
Independent Lumber Co...... —40 —10 
Cantlon Lumber Co........... —30 —20 
Suburban Lumber Co......... —25 —10 
Cleveland Lumber Co......... —10 —25 
Glenville Lumber Co......... —10 = 
Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lum- 

Gah 6.6 bees céacedeberesas —3314 = 

o_O" 


Buffalo 30 Percent Below Normal 


Burrao, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Careful estimates 
of retail stocks in Buffalo indicate that they 
are about 30 percent below what is considered 
normal, but some of the retailers interviewed 
regarded them as adequate for the current 
volume of business. If business became nor- 
mal, stocks of many yards would require con- 
siderable additions, however. Buying is very 
conservative, and wholesalers state that when 
an order is placed the lumber is wanted at once. 
Of four of the principal companies that sup- 
plied an estimate as to how their present stocks 
compared with normal, two said they had nor- 
mal stocks, and two reported stocks below 
normal, or below last year’s. Hurd Bros., be- 


cause they had just place some large orders 
for West Coast material, considered stocks 
normal, and Zimmermann Lumber (Inc.) re- 
ported normal stocks. But the stocks of Mont- 
gomery Bros. & Co., while equal to last year’s, 
are about 25 percent below normal. The Elm- 
wood Lumber & Shingle Co., which last year 
had stocks a little larger than usual, now has 
20 percent less than it had last year. 


Rail Movement of Lumber 


Seventy-five percent of the 21,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber which entered into inter- 
state traffic from the larger mills of the coun- 
try in 1928 moved by rail, according to a cen- 
sus recently completed by the U. S. Forest 
Service and the Census Bureau. 

In making this announcement the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out that it is not 
surprising that railroads still haul such a large 
portion of the lumber shipped from one State 
into another, since many destinations can not 





be reached by water and most of them are tog 
distant for economical trucking. 

Water transportation on ocean and rivers js 
used to great advantage by lumbermen and 
buyers in the Pacific coast States and the 
South Atlantic States. Some 18 percent of 
the country’s interstate shipments go by water, 
and the average water haul is 2,500 miles. 

While the motor truck accounts for only 7 
percent of the interstate lumber traffic, it comes 
into its own in the Northeast, where one- 
fourth of the sawmill products went to market 
by truck, and in the Pacific Northwest, where 
more than half of the hardwoods and 10 per- 
cent of the softwoods in interstate traffic go 
by truck. 

The average rail haul of lumber increased 
from 360 miles in 1914 to 750 miles in 1926, as 
the principal centers of production retreated 
farther from the great consuming regions. 

There was, necessarily, some overlapping of 
the several methods of transportation, as a great 
deal of lumber shipped by rail or water was 
handled by truck at some stage. 


Stabilizing Construction Business 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 11—*In a radio 
broadcast address recently A. E. Horst, presi- 
dent of the Associated General Contractors of 
America, made many frank statements about 
the contractor’s relation to construction, public, 
commercial and dwelling. He told his unseen 
audience that for the last two years his asso- 
ciation has been actively at work on what the 
contractors believe to be “the greatest house 
cleaning campaign that any industry has ever 
attempted.” 

Mr. Horst commended public officials in gen- 
eral for their foresight in pushing public works. 
Every single class of construction over which 
public officials, official bodies, political bodies 
and semi-public bodies have authority, he 
pointed out, is ahead in contract awards as 
compared with last year. 

As to private agencies, he added: 


There is some evidence that they have 
tried and tried nobly, but the _ statistical 
record shows that to date private agencies 
have failed, not only in the program to ex- 
ceed last year’s volume of construction which 
was below normal, but that they have fallen 
far behind that volume—to the tune of $679,- 
882,000—more than two-thirds of a billion 
dollars—more than a 33 percent loss com- 
pared with the contract awards of private 
agencies last year. 


He outlined various reasons for this situa- 
tion, including “lack of team work between 
prospective owners, the financial groups, the 
real estate groups, the architects, the general 
contractors and the material and equipment 
firms of the country.” 

He said the condition was even more serious 
in residential construction, where contracts are 
down more than a half billion dollars. 

We believe, continued Mr. Horst, this has 
been caused by the irresponsibility that has 
been rampant among contractors, builders 
and promoters during the last two years. 

Today a responsible contractor can build 
for the public official or private owner, or 
investor, a better quality of structure at 
lower costs than at any time within recent 
years. The efficiency of management methods 
and the productivity of construction labor has 
been making such steady progress as to be 
able to offset the effect of advancing wages 
and material prices in certain classes of 
construction. 

How is it then that irresponsibility in our 
industry has served to nullify these advan- 
tages, prevented the financing of private 
structures and created a buyers’ strike in 
residential construction? I wish I had the 
time to explain these matters fully. Briefly, 
however, our industry is one that has long 
been surrounded with laws, provisions and 
customs which in normal times makes for 
the almost automatic granting of credit to 
anyone who enters it regardless of skill, in- 
tegrity or financial responsibility. 

The activities of irresponsible elements 


that were enabled by these conditions of the 
past few years to enter this industry of ours 
and to pyramid their activities to pile up de- 
linquent accounts, and to produce unsound 
work, have been possible because of loose 
credit conditions. They have given the in- 
dustry a black eye with financial institutions 
and with the public. Team work has there- 
fore been next to impossible. To gain the 
confidence which it deserves the construction 
industry must clean house and the Associated 
General Contractors of America has for the 
past two years been leading our industry into 
what we believe to be the greatest house- 
cleaning campaign that any industry has 
ever attempted. 

Our program is to change the conditions 
that in the past have made for irresponsi- 
bility and set up such standards and methods 
of control that irresponsibility can not exist 
in construction. 

You may well ask—How can this be done? 

We members of the Associated General 
Contractors realize that we are powerless to 
do this housecleaning alone. So we are not 
working alone. Briefly here is what we are 
accomplishing: 

Through co-operation with all the leading 
surety companies of the country there has 
been launched at Washington, D. C., the 
Bureau of Contract Information (Inc.), which 
is gathering and verifying the past perform- 
ance records of every contractor in the 
United States. 

This bureau will soon be in a position to 
provide to those entitled to receive it, fac- 
tual information as to the past performance 
of thousands of contractors. It is already a 
powerful force for the elimination of irre- 
sponsibility and is recieving the whole 
hearted co-operation of public officials, ar- 
chitects, responsible general contractors, en- 
gineers, manufacturers, distributers, surety 
companies and other business executives. 

Further, we are striving to set up in every 
city and State in the country a chain of co- 
operative credit bureaus to record and fur- 
nish adequate credit information on every 
construction transaction in both the building 
and engineering construction fields. In this 
effort nationally organized material dealers, 
subcontractors and many other groups are 
shoulder to shoulder with us, 

In attempting to summarize my views as 
to the successes and shortcomings of this 
great program to stabilize business through 
the acceleration of the construction industry, 
I believe I have shown that the achieve- 
ments have been based on teamwork and 
mutual confidence and that the failures have 
been due to the lack of one or both. 

It appears to me that the public will 
quickly bring about a condition where full 
confidence in our industry is justified if it 
will insist on proof of skill, integrity and 
responsibility and if it will avail itself of 
the sources of information which are being 
provided for its use. If this is done both 
general business and the construction busi- 
ness will each be stabilized. 
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Cargo Arrivals Show Increase 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALir., Aug. 13—With un- 
sold lumber remaining at about the same fig- 
ures for three weeks past, the cargo arrivals 
showed a marked increase for the last week, 
according to the report issued today. Of a 
total of 20,966,000 board feet, twenty cargoes 
were of fir, with 19,835,000 board feet, and 
four of redwood, with 1,131,000 board feet. 
The status of vessels remained the same—52 
laid up and none operating off shore. Build- 
ing permits got off to a good start for the first 
week of the month, with a total of $1,544,396. 
There was no change in excessive items. 





Move to Stimulate Fall Building 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 11.—A move to stimu- 
late fall building in Madison was launched by 
a group of business men at an informal confer- 
ence held Aug. 4. Another meeting is planned 
soon, in which representatives of various busi- 
hess organizations will participate, to launch an 
investigation into actual construction costs lo- 
cally in comparison with figures shown in a 
national survey which indicated a level of costs 
25 to 35 percent lower than in 1923. 

Late in August a business rally dinner is 
planned, with O. W. Rosenthal, Chicago, vice 
president of the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association, vice president of the Building 
Trades Industries Bureau, and president of the 
Chicago General Contractors’ Association, as 
the chief speaker. Governor Kohler and others 
will also be asked to speak. 

The meeting held Aug. 4 was attended by 
Mayor Schmedeman and included J. J. Fitz- 
patrick, of the Fitzpatrick Lumber Co., Paul 
E. Stark, of the Paul E. Stark Co., and L. L. 
Oeland, past president of the Madison real es- 
tate board. 

C. W. Davis will be asked to represent the 
lumber dealers at the second conference. Banks, 
building and loan associations, general con- 
tractors, plumbing and electrical contractors, 
the real estate board and other groups asso- 
ciated with the building industry will be asked 
to participate, to give figures contributing to a 
compilation of local cost data. 





Invites Bids on Lumber 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Aug. 12—The Panama 
Canal is inviting bids on railroad car lumber, 
timbers, finish lumber, and moldings, under 
Schedule No. 2579. Bids are to be opened Aug. 
28. Copies of the schedule and the necessary 
contract forms can be obtained from the General 
Purchasing Officer, The Panama Canal, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the Assistant Purchasing 
Agent, The Panama Canal, Fort Mason, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

_The items and quantities involved are out- 
lined below: 


Class 56:—60,000 feet b.m. car decking; 
southern yellow pine, rough, 2%x6 to 12 
inches wide x 9 feet, 4 inches long. To be 
“No. 1 common heart car sills and framing,” 
in accordance with the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation’s specifications for car material, dated 
July 1, 1919, except that no knots larger than 
2% inches will be allowed. In addition the 
material shall meet a density requirement out- 
lined in the schedule. 

Class 57:—Southern yellow pine car lumber, 
S48, dressed full to dimensions: 150 pieces, 
5x9-inch x 40 feet long (22,500 feet b.m., 
finished dimensions). 100° pieces, 5x14-inch 
x 40 feet long (23,3331%4 feet b.m., finished 
dimensions). To be “No. 1 common heart car 
Sills and framing,” in accordance with the 
Southern Pine Association rules for car mate- 
rial, dated July 1, 1919, except that no knots 
larger than 2% inches will be allowed. In 
addition the material shall meet a density 
requirement, 


Class 58:—480 pieces timber, southern yel- 
low pine or Douglas fir, rough, 6x12-inch; to 
be furnished in 16-foot lengths. To be “No. 1 
common southern yellow pine timbers,” in ac- 


cordance with the latest rules of the South- 
ern Pine Association, or “Selected common 
Douglas fir timbers,” in accordance with the 
latest rules of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. In addition, the material shall 
meet a density requirement outlined in the 
schedule. 


Class 59:—Calls for California redwood 

lumber, rough, 16 or 18 feet long, as follows: 
100,000 feet b.m. 1x12-inch. 
100,000 feet bm. 14%4x12-inch. 
40,000 feet b.m. 2x12-inch. 

To be clear heart finish, in accordance with 
the latest rules of the California Redwood 
Association for eastern grades of California 
redwood lumber; lumber to be well seasoned. 


Class 60:—Calls for 300,000 linear feet of 
molding, standard, quarter-round, %-inch, 
southern yellow pine or Douglas fir; to be 
furnished in 10- to 18-foot lengths. To be 
free from knots and other injurious defects; 
to be securely bundled in packages of 20 
pieces each, 





Playhouse of Pondosa Log Siding 


WiwncuHester, IpAHO, Aug. 9.—Pondosa pine 
log siding is an ideal material for the building 
of playhouses. Please note the accompanying 
cut. This playhouse was a present from Miss 
Tracy Censky, well known lumber business 
woman, to her namesake, Miss Tracy Geddes, 
who is shown standing to the left on the stoop 
of the playhouse. 

Miss Geddes is the 6-year-old daughter of 
W. C. Geddes, vice president and general man- 











Playhouse made of Pondosa pine log siding 
owned by Miss Tracy Geddes 


ager of Craig Mountain Lumber Co. at Win- 
chester. The other charming young lady is a 
next door neighbor to Miss Geddes. 

This very attractive playhouse is sealed in- 
side with shiplap and is roofed with red cedar 
shingles. The corners of the log siding have 
not been mortised, but have been brought up 
square with a molding put into the corner, 
which gives it a little bit more of the realistic 
loghouse effect. 

The house has not been painted, but simply 
oiled. It is complete with standard doors and 
windows and curtains; also note the flower 
garden, which Miss Geddes has attempted to 
protect from the inroads of neighboring 
chickens. 





Porto Rican Receipts of Fir 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Aug. 11.—Deliveries of 
Douglas fir in Porto Rico, according to a re- 
port from Assistant Trade Commissioner Dar- 
win J. De Golia, San Juan, to the Lumber 
Division of the Department of Commerce, in 
April, May and June were respectively 120,000, 
758,000 and 607,000 board feet. In the same 
months receipts of southern pine were respec- 
aed 1,527,000, 2,316,000 and 1,501,000 board 
eet. 

The chief demand for Douglas fir is in sizes 
2x4 to 2x12 inches. It is not in much use for 
flooring. Southern pine is the general con- 
struction wood in Porto Rico. 


Comments on Cut-to-Length Stock 


Jackson, Miss., Aug. 11.—In the current 
issue of the house organ published by the 
Adams Banks Lumber Co., of Morton, Miss., 
and its associated company, the Adams Newell 
Lumber Co., of Deemer, Miss., some interest- 
ing comment is made on the subject of pur- 
chasing small cut-to-length lumber. This ar- 
ticle; which should be of interest to every pres- 
ent or prospective manufacturer of small dimen- 
sion stock, is as follows: 

Contrary to general belief, very little of 
this material is produced from. so-called 
“waste.” Large quantities of waste material 
must be handled and picked over to find a 
few pieces that will meet the requirements 
of the order, so that the cost is prohibitive, 
even though no value is placed on the origi- 
nal waste material. Therefore, a heavy cost 
per thousand feet exists, regardless of how 
small sizes are accumulated. 

In order to determine the price to quote on 
any schedule, the manufacturer must care- 
fully estimate the actual cost of producing 
the schedule. Unless he includes in this esti- 
mate, the raw material, at market value of 
merchantable lumber, the purchaser pays less 
than the amount of money the manufacturer 
actually spends on the schedule. 

Some manufacturers have not given this a 
great deal of thought, and do not realize how 
much money they actually spend in filling 
cut-to-size orders, - 

A firm in Illinois is buying clear, kiln 
dried lumber, in small sizes, worked to pat- 
tern, for less than $30 per thousand feet, 
delivered. Anothér northern firm is buying 
cut-to-length stock in cuttings very hard to 
produce, wide and long, at $40 per thousand 
feet, delivered. “tf the manufacturers would 
analyze their costs, they would find that they 
paid out more money than they received for 
the stock. 

The purchaser does not expect the manu- 
facturer to furnish material at prices below 
the cost of production. We believe the mat- 
ter of “costs’”’ should be taken into considera- 
tion by manufacturers who enter this field. 





Creating New Business Through 
Personal Solicitation 


(Continued from Front Page) 
successfully ; the work is growing in size and 
scope and is both encouraging and interesting.” 

It is the judgment of Mr. Martin and the 
salesman that two-thirds of the business he has 
had is created business; that is, that not this 
year, at least, and not for an indefinite time to 
come would these sales have been made except 
for the suggestions and selling effort put forth 
by the salesman. In other words, this many 
consumers’ dollars would have gone for radios, 
automobiles, substitute roofings, phonographs, 
lighting systems or something else than lumber 
products, or would have been kept in the bank, 
where it now is, but under a different owner- 
ship. I think in most cases the principal task 
was to overcome the inertia of the buyer, get 
him to stop and think for a little while as to 
whether or not he would enjoy a new porch or 
some other improvement and then, too—by mak- 
ing a sketch of the proposed work, helping him 
to locate a good carpenter and offering to fur- 
nish the materials—make it easy for him to 
assimilate the whole idea. This sort of trade 
extension means work, and lots of it. 

Before we started to do this particular piece 
of experimental work, one of our traveling 
salesmen suggested the idea to some of his retail 
customers and they have had men out doing 
the same sort of work and, I understand, with 
satisfactory results. We have not as yet had 
the details, but believe there can be no question 
about the results, assuming that the territory 
is a typical farming territory and that the right 
kind of a man with the proper backing is put 
on the job. : 





Harvarp Economic Society’s Weekly Index 
of wholesale commodity prices has risen to 79.5 
for the week ended Aug. 6, 1930, from 78.8 for 
the week ended July 30, 1930. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 11.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Aug. 2, 1930, and 
for thirty-one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with sta- Li 
tistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: in 
ONE WEEK No. of Percent Percent Percent bt 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association............. beeses 22 45,106,000 80 42,441,000 79 42,126,000 80 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 182 114,887,000 65 133,558,000 75 126,528,000 70 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 44,492,000 86 34,848,000 72 32,664,000 76 O 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 16 16,948,000 79 13,013,000 89 12,136,000 70 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 8,007,000 97 3,402,000 53 3,977,000 75 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 17 2,295,000 70 1,214,000 35 864,000 25 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 47 4,796,000 69 4,707,000 71 3,665,000 53 
California Redwood Association.............. 9 4,460,000 74 3,969,000 52 4,601,000 79 

EEE BEE AINA EGLO OEE 466 240,991,000 73 237,152,000 “74 226,561,000 72 ‘ 
Hardwoods: : 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 192 22,629,000 57 20,362,000 61 18,350,000 51 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 17 2,329,000 108 2,025,000 59 850,000 25 

Total hardwovds .............eeeee- pineal 209 24,958,000 “60 22,387,000 “60 19,200,000 “49 

NE ok inten éecenes vaeey eee -. 658 265,949,000 72 259,539,000 73 245,761,000 69 
THIRTY-ONE WEEKS Mills . 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association...............+++: 126 1,622,685,000 88 1,506,372,000 83 1,483,440,000 82 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 182 4,360,990,000 85 4,330,487,000 82 4,076,852,000 77 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 63 1,193, 598,000 90 1,006,697,000 76 1,010,805,000 79 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 557,247,000 73 636,133,000 80 645,898,000 80 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 8 144,349,000 82 128,449,000 75 122,862,000 70 ¢ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 26 93,886,000 83 65,656,000 66 60,998,000 66 
North Carolina Pine Association..... thank ee 45 160,812,000 81 140,762,000 81 125,282,000 77 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 204,040,000 96 187,979,000 87 187,255,000 80 

Total softwoods ......... ie aed ire a 488 8,337,607,000 85 8,002,535,000 81 7,713,392, 000 78 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 191 882,276,000 84 792,730,000 72 755,722,000 69 ¢ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 202,562,000 82 119,969,000 65 99,905,000 58 

RO ER Oe eee 217 1,084,838,000 84 912,699,000 71 855,627,000 67 

Grand totals ...... seéwvndecees Ce ebees ender 679 9,422,445,000 85 8,915,234,000 80 8,569,019,000 77 


*Average weekly number. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks Western Pine Summary | 

















Wasurincton, D. C., Aug. 11.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross [Special telegram to AmeRIcAN LuMBERMAN] 
stock footage Aug. 2, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: PortLaAnp, Ore., Aug. 13.—The Western Pine 
i iis Unfillea Senet Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
Association— Mills gbtocks 11 ceerne Percent on operations during the week ended Aug. 9: 
Southern Pine Association..........ccccccscccece 118 05,408, ’ ’ . 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 140 1,360,189,000 288,189,000 21 CONS RENNES 48 WES sepenting, Ge 7 OR; 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 76 1,330,908,000 124,670,000 9 Actual production for week....... erry: 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 7 270,594,000 18,204,000 7 Shipments  ...-..eceeecseeeeeeees 34,443,00 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 187 1,099,705,000 206,283,000 19 Orders received ........++.+++++: 30,387,000 
Report of 65 mills: 
° ° ° Operating CADACHEY ...ccccccccccce 74,229,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 52,118,000 
Southern Pine Barometer North Carolina Pine Average for 3 previous years... 52,118,000 
New Orveans, La., Aug. 11. NorFoik, VaA., Aug. 11.—The North Carolina | Report for 78 mills: 
ending Aug. 2, Saturday, 132 mills of total | Pine Association makes the following analysis | AVeTase production .............. 41,568,000 
capacity of 15434 units (a unit representing an | of fisures from one hundred and six mitls for | Unfilled orders ..............--+. 130,364,000 
nengenmee . . f 4s 9 5 : , : Stocks on hand—Aug. 9.......... 1,353,022,000 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000.000 the week ended Aug. 2 Identical ort 65: 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), ; See ae Sigg eas, Sas 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- Percent Percent cent Operating capacity ............ 74,229,000 
ciation Percent Percent Aver.* Actual Ship- Average for 3 previous years... 52,113,000 
. ; 3-Y - , Production— Feet Output Output ments Week ended Week pio 
Producti Car s+ I A ad cane Average* . - 16,710,000 > es 7? nal pos 9. 1930 Aug. 10, 1929 
ata... eee Actual .... 6,498,600 39 .. . Actual for week.... 43,834,000 52,150,000 
jaa °°: eee Vek Shipments ... 8,107,000 48 125 .. | Shipments .......... 32,141,000 46,236,000 
Shipments* ::::2,170 45,570,000 69.84 94.02 | Orderst ..... 5,266,000 31 81 oS | Soars Pee «+++. ave eae 
Orders Unfilled Identical mills reporting, 37: 
Received* ....2,144 45,024,000 69.00 92.89 orders ..... 57,061,000 Production 
On hand end *“Average” is of production for ‘the last Average for 3 previous years..... 31,818,000 
weekt ......6,086 127,806,000 cee three years. Week ended Week ended 
*Orders were 98.80 percent of shinencnte. +Average of orders per mill this week Aug. 9, 1930 Aug, 10, 1929 
+Carload basis is 21.000 feet amounted to fo ere feet; preceding week's Unatied orders as at 400, ee sae 634, poe 
: ? ee ee ee : average was 51,833 feet. Gross stocks on hand.1,061,031, 
tOrders on hand at above 132 mills showed _— , ; 4 
a decrease of 0.43 percent, or 546,000 feet, 
during the week. 








Census Bureau Delivered Prices 
Hemlock and Hardwood WasuHincrTon, D. C., Aug. 11.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 


of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet 
OsukosH, Wis., Aug. 11—The Northern | for shingles, as the average paid July 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- | being selected from the complete list: 





eer : Plooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
ciation makes the following report for the week No.1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16 Clear, 16”, 5/2 
ended Aug. 2: Percent SIS1E, 2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas 

° ae ot Gn, Southern Douglas 1x6” pine fir Red 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity | 1. dHaven. Conn = $46. 00 $38.00 = ere 36.80" say 
Capacity, 43 units... 9,014,000 210,000 100 | New Bedford, Mass............. ..+-. 40.00 36.00 $90.00 $85.00 6.10 
Actual production... 3,387,000 79,000 38 | Poughkeepsie, N. Y...........-- e ceee 45.00 40.00 nae? 85.00 
Shipments} ......... 2,575,000 60,000 29 ES tle Fear $42.00 50.00 39.00 80.00 80.00 5.90 
Orders receivedt ... 1,417,000 33,000 16 Nb Sk SR ae aa ae TS ¥) ae te 50.00 85.00 piety 6.00 
Orders on hand ...19,201,000 _....... o4 I Me Ee 45.00 40.00 37.50 85.00 80. 00 6.40 ae 
Hemlock— tan ays aga a ee ee ee has ee ee sfee oF oe 77. se 6.75 $8.00 
Capacity, 60 units*. .12,516,000 210,000 100 Baltimore, Us Sere . 2 . eles e060 seve 
Actual production .. 2,866,000 48,000 23 lc WEUMIDUS, CIO... os cccccsccecs 45.00 50.00 26x ashe 6.00 taees 
Shipments? 1'639.000 27,000 tae ee eee 50.00 50.00 65.00 75.00 75.00 6.00 6.00 
( aaeheaat 477. 5 ‘ 42.00 sada eee 72.00 eae 6.00 aay 
Orders receivedt ... 1,477,000 25/000 12 | Louisville, Ky.............+.06. 40°00 43.00 42°06 e+ . He 
Orders. on hand ....13,343,000  ...... Milwaukee, Wis................ . 3. ; 0 ; 

e Rd css vo ctwanes 38.00 39.50 41.00 56.50 59.50 4.56 

Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 | Ranges ECM cca dknbaepe’ 45.00 45.00 55.00 68.00 75.00 5.85 

feet is considered one unit. The production | gt: Paul, Minn...........0. 20... dea 55.00 48.00 78.00 4.50 
is based on lumber scale. Los Angeles, Calif...:::....::: seen 34.00 34.00 nce 65.00 5.00 

tLumber fabricated at mill and used in | San Francisco, Calif............ fee 25.00 25.00 onan 55.00 4.00 
construction work is included in total orders BeRttle, WES.» oc cccccccccveece cbsee 18.00 16.00 dea 45.00 3.00 
and shipments. Youngstown, Ohio..........ee+- 40.00 40.00 40.00 pics 80.00 6.00 
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West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 2.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended July 26: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
Orders on hand first of 96 mills 14 mills 
week— 
el eee eee 58,041,957 4,143,440 
Atlantic Coast .... 70, 556, 825 6,335,598 
Miscellaneous .... 1,507,251 1,079,000 
WeGGe  gauseseoes 150,106,033 11,558,038 
Orders received— 
CultOrmie ccsceess 19,735,290 1,654,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 22,109,052 2,396,913 
Miscellaneous .... 3,127,800 364,000 
TEE enctvecuewn 44,972,142 4,434,913 
Cancellations— 
eS) 127,754 i detest 
Atlantic Coast .... 47,383 97,000 
Miscellaneous .... 1,948 sivdewen 
- | eres 177,085 97,000 
Shipments— 
California ..cisees 16,127,510 2,206,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 19,295,631 1,437,662 
Miscellaneous 415,238 150,000 
TO sa rvivewes 35,738,379 3,793,662 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
Calserete..<2sk0+00 61,521,983 3,611,440 
Atlantic Coast .... 73,822,783 7,197,849 
Miscellaneous 4,217, "865 1,293,000 
Weta 265 vec eves 139,162,711 12,102,289 


Following amounts were reported by mills 
giving totals only, and not distribution: 


10 mills 3 mills 
Orders on hand first of 
OE Oe 5,303,554 1,335,426 
Orders received 1,517,034 ee seeee 
Cancellations ....... Seer 97,000 
See. ROSE er 721,250 3,793,662 
Unfilled end of week 6,099,338 1,335,426 


Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first 
123 mills 
Orders on hand first of 


cab chidnd be ne ee eee 148,303,051 
Orders received .....cccccore 50,924.089 
Cancellation® ..ccscccvocvese 274,085 
ee ee re 40,253,291 
Unfilled end of week....... 158,699,764 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 13.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 227 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Aug. 9 gave 
these figures: 

Production . 120,341,000 
Shipments..107,051,000 11.04% under production 
Orders ....122,065,000 1.43% over production 

A group of 349 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity. 301,913,000 
Average weekly cut for thirty-two weeks— 


Te a ttindvvea tuned oie eee 208,357,000 
BED © iG. 9.2 ain braun oad wna wee 174,970,000 
Actual cut week ended Aug. 9...... 139,862,000 


A group of 224 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Aug. 9 was 119,995,000 feet, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 

3 Shipments Orders Orders 

ae 42,260,000 39,639,000 98,232,000 
Domestic 

cargo ... 31,176,000 50,427,000 178,688,000 

Export ... 20,764,000 19,076,000 117,575,000 

| ree 12,647,000 SR OAT SOO ccwvcecdes 





106,847,000 121,789,000 394,495,000 


A group of 182 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 

Week 
ended Aug. aver first 32 I ag 


9, 1930 19 
Production 111,436,000 139,766,000 166, 196. 000 
Snpments 99,183,000 138,430,000 170,736,000 
Orders , .114,352,000 130,837,000 170,758,000 





California Pine Monthly 


San Francisco, Carir., Aug. 9.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of June production and 
shipments and July 1 inventories and unfilled 
orders, as prepared by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 


June Reports for 24 Mills 
Production Shipments 














Calif. white pine...... 80,591,452 50,411,611 
.. RR 21,880,833 7,167,168 
BEE PING sic csccss 5,565,613 2,988,203 
Total: MiMOe. .scs cease 108,037,898 60,566,982 
Ce eee ee 11,478,155 4,225,294 
Red (Douglas) fir...... 2,075,842 524,663 
All other woods....... 1,393,126 3,687,565 
WEINOED -icsb-cmscee +hetece oe 10,165,229 
Total other woods... 14,947,123 18,602,751 
Grand totais ..2¢ss:. 122,985,021 79,169,733 
July 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 
Unfilled 
Inventories Orders 
No. 2 shop and better— 
Calif. white pine.....115,035,889 16,014,511 
BUST DU si vcd ccccs 73,669,519 6,949,037 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine 27,363,129 9,400,433 
No. 3 shop and better, 
white and sugar pine 204,000 489,000 
Total UPPere <2... 216,272,537 32,852,981 
Common— 
California white and 
sugar pine*.......¢ 316,326,599 122,526,332 
All other woods. . 92,347,910 23,989,151 
Total loW6E?rB......<<. 408,674,509 146,515,483 
Grand totals........ 624,947,046 179,368,464 


Box shook and cut stock 20,580,512 
*Includes pine box lumber. 


41,240,312 


Comparative Reports on 22 Operations 

The following comparative statistics from 22 
operations for June, 1929, and June, 1930, rep- 
resent 65 percent of the total pine industry. 


Percent 
1929 1930 Decrease 

June Production— 
Pine. Only... 0.6% 116,827,600 102,509,781 12.2 


All species in- 
cluding pine.131,349,630 114,656,216 12.8 
June Shipments— 
Pine OfIF ..2+. 80,850,857 
All species in- 
cluding pine.104,626,920 
Inventories July 1— 
No. 3 shop and 


57,378,724 29.1 


74,861,475 28.5 


WOCHEE cicveas 158,678,067 210,054,307 *32.3 
All species and 
ere 513,957,799 612,533,953 *19.1 


Unfilled Orders July 1— 
No. 3 shop and 


better 35,636,248 30,727,017 13.8 
All species and 

rr -158,031,092 175,644,910 *11.1 
*Increase. 





Complains of Grade Manipulation 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 9.—In an effort to 
clear up some of the grade substitution prac- 
tices that crop out from time to time, the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association recently 
has submitted to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion a complaint on grade manipulation, asking 
that the commission investigate and take suit- 
able action. In submitting a case of this kind, 
it is necessary to have complete data clearly 
indicating an unfair trade practice. In the case 
submitted, the association obtained the buyer’s 
original order, the wholesaler’s original order 
to the mill, his original letters and copies of 
the mill’s invoices to the wholesaler, indicating 
that a No. 1 common grade was shipped upon 
a structural stringer order. Through a some- 
what complicated method the order was mani- 
pulated so that a lower grade was purchased 
from the mill than was intended in the buyer’s 
original order. Commenting on this, an official 
of the association said: 


Such manipulation of the buyer’s specifi- 
cations can not be successfully accomplished 
if the shipping mill uses either the associa- 
tion’s shipper’s certificate or grade-marks 
the stock. The use of either of these serv- 
ices will disclose any change made in filling 
the buyer’s order, as either the mark upon 
the individual piece or the certificate which 
is enclosed in the car with the lumber, fur- 
nishes definite information to the original 
buyer of the exact quality loaded by the 
shipping mill. As an illustration: An origi- 
nal buyer recently called the association’s 
attention to a shipment of lumber received 
containing one of our certificates. Upon com- 
paring the certificate with the wholesaler’s 
invoice he fcund that he was invoiced for 
one grade higher than that covered by the 
certificate. Naturally, considerable trouble 
resulted. The mill had shipped the grade it 
sold, but this did not agree with the buyer’s 
original specifications. 

The association strongly recommends the 
use of both of these services; we particularly 
recommend the grade-marking of structural 
items, as such stock is usually purchased for 
a particular use, with definitely known 
strength requirements. The shipper’s certi- 
ficates are supplied with or without the name 
of the shipper printed thereon, without cost; 
they are being used by many mills and the 
extension of this service’ will do much to 
eliminate questionable practices, which, al- 
though indulged in by but few sellers, will 
materially improve competitive conditions. 





CAGED 
The bank teller was grinning in his cage. 


“What’s up?” asked a vice president who 
wasn’t playing golf. 


“A little girl just poked me a peanut.” 





Bookings 12 Percent Under Output 


[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 


Wasuincron, D. C., Aug. 14.—Six hundred and five softwood mills of eight associations for 
the week ended Aug. 9 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association production 


aggregating 252,282,000 feet, shipments, 


214,677,000 feet, and orders, 


211,137,000 feet. The week’s 


figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associat‘on 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 
North Carolina Pine Association 
California Redwood Association 


DOE, | MOOG 5 ook a oa oS USS hawk eR 


Hardwoods— 



























No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
ad 135 45,040,000 42,735,000 40,047,000 
i 227 120,341,000 107,051,000 122,065,000 
ae 87 47,065,000 34,443,000 30,387,000 
- 16 19,682,000 13,388,000 13,116,000 
wa 7 6,080,000 2,861,000 2,900,000 
7: 19 2,676,000 1,769,000 1,189,000 
ie 102 6,196,000 8,148,000 6,090,000 
ee 12 5,202,000 4,282,000 5,343,000 
- 605 2,282,000 214,677,000 221,137,000 
i 249 24,605,000 24,238,000 21,763,000 
ne 19 2,836,900 2,551,000 1,772,000 
268 27,441,000 26,789,000 23,535,000 
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Lumbermen of Nation Seek for Indus} tr 


Representatives of Five Great Associations See Needs 


PorTLAND, Ore., Auge 8.—In this impressive 
gathering of represetifatives- of the lumber 
manufacturing industrysof the United States, 
it was notable that thé firs thought in their 
minds was of their lossin the death of George 
S. Long, of Tacoma. At the first sound of 
the gavel, President A. C. Dixon called all 
to their feet for a moment of respect and rev- 
erence to the memory of their esteemed 
leader, Mr. Long. It was originally planned 
to hold this meeting Thursday, August 7, but 
the meeting was postponed until today in or- 
der that most of the lumbermen could attend 
Mr. Long’s funeral. Suitable resolutions of 
sympathy for the family and associates of Mr. 
Long were drawn and adopted by the meeting. 

As has been the custom for several years, 
the mid-summer meeting of the directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is being held on the Pacific coast and today’s 
meeting was a joint meeting of members of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
California White and Sugar Pine Manufactur- 
er's Association and the California Redwood 
Association with the directors of the National. 

Today’s meeting discussed and considered 
retail lumber sales promotion as brought out 
in detail in the address of President A. C. 
Dixon; trade promotion and _ advertising, 
which was vividly and impressively laid before 
them by W. F. Shaw, in charge of that de- 
partment of the association; code of trade 
practices, by M. W. Stark, Columbus, Ohio; 
home financing, upon which subject M. B. Nel- 
son, Kansas City, presented the report of this 
committee of which he is chairman. 

The attendance was good and well sustained, 
indicating keen interest in the work at hand. 
Lunch was served during the noon hour with 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association as 
host. 

Following adjournment of the afternoon ses- 
sion, the Western Pine manufacturers pro- 
vided auto busses to convey the visitors to the 
association’s laboratory in East Portland. A\l- 
bert Hermann, in charge of research for the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, out- 
lined the work of this department. 

At 6:30 this evening, the visiting lumber- 
men were again guests of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association at dinner. Here J. 
D. Tennant, president of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, presided as toastmaster. 
Good food and excellent music were enjoyed 
by the diners. 

Speakers at the dinner were Congressman 
Hawley, of Oregon, who discussed the Russian 
lumber menace and told of the recent victorious 
fight to secure a tariff on lumber; Congress- 
man Korell, also from this State, Judge W. S. 
Bennet, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, and H. V. Alward, Bank of California, 
Portland. 

President’s Address 


At the morning session, immediately follow- 
ing the tribute of silence to the memory of 
Mr. Long, A. C. Dixon, president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
held the intense interest of his audience with 
something radically different in the way of a 
president's address. Mr. Dixon paid a high 
tribute to the splendid work that has been and 
is being done by the National staff, stressed 
the need of more of the same general character 
of work and at the same time pointed to the 
necessity of going much farther and promoting 
the cause of lumber in a more effective way. 
He said: 

There is need for making a deeper impress 
than we have so far been able to make on 
the minds of the buying public as to the 


rerits, possibilities and proper use of tree 
products. 

He illustrated this thought with a story of 
how in his own community where lumbering is 
the principal industry, pays the bulk of the 
taxes and employs the greatest number of peo- 
ple, it has been found necessary to do a lot of 
missionary work to save some public buildings 
from going to other materials. With reference 
to one particular building of this type, he said: 

It happens that this particular building is 
pretty well along toward completion and is 
being built throughout of wood, with a 
shingle roof, but I would like to have you 
give consideration to hundreds of similar sit- 
uations occurring in the United States every 
day—similar in this respect, that some two 
or more people, with the advice of an archi- 
tect and probably of a retail lumber dealer 
or building material dealer, are consulting 
together concerning new construction or mod- 
ernization. It may be a group of tax payers 
considering a school or court house, or the 
directors of some industrial or commercial 
project considering a factory building, and I 











WILSON COMPTON, 
Washington, D. C.; 
Secretary-Manager of 
National Association 


A. C. DIXON, 
Eugene, Ore.; 
President National 
Association 


am sure there are many cases where it is a 
man and wife planning with regard to their 
home. 

Given an architect or adviser who is in- 
terested in architectural lines but not in the 
kind of material used and a retail lumber 
dealer who is interested in the sale of some 
material but not lumber in particular, just 
what chance do we lumbermen have of put- 
ting our wares to the front unless we do a 
great deal more than we have been doing 
in the way of popularizing our product and 
creating a desire for it? 


Mr. Dixon stressed the importance of this 
matter and thought it worth the serious atten- 
tion of the lumber industry, that if in States 
where lumber manufacturing is an important 
factor in industrial life, the local people have 
not been convinced of the value of the product 
from which they secure a large portion of their 
income, how much more difficult the problem 
will be in other States far removed from the 
center of lumber activity. 


More Intensive Work Needed 


Illustrating his point that more intensive 
work is needed among the potential consumers 
of lumber, Mr. Dixon told of the experience of 
his own company in putting a salesman out to 
personally call on the farmers and other people 
in the communities served by his organization. 
[This part of Mr. Dixon’s address, showing 


the results obtained, is printed on the front 
page of this issue.—Ep1Tor. ] 

To offset any thought that a plan of farm 
solicitation, such as he had suggested, might be 
simply a stunt, Mr. Dixon told of how the 
Standard Oil Co. of California had greatly 
increased its sales in a rather simple way. An 
employee had patented a small oil pump which 
could be attached to a 5-gallon can and could 
be made at a cost enabling it to be sold for 
50 cents. During the month of June the oil 
company offered a pump free with each 5-gallon 
purchase of automobile lubricating oil. As a 
result, June was the best month the Standard 
Oil Co. of California has had in the Northwest. 
The increase in sales in one district over the 
previous month and over the same month last 
year is almost unbelievable. Mr. Dixon said 
that while the Standard Oil Co. in its plan 
increases its business at the expense of some 
other oil company or of future sales of its own 
company, the plan that he suggests is a de- 
velopment of new business. He said: 

From the lumber manufacturers’ stand- 
point, the business we can help the retailers 
to get will not necessarily be taken from any 
other lumber manufacturer, but a portion of 
the consumers’ dollar that otherwise would 
go elsewhere will be diverted in our direc- 
tion, the consumer will have a better home 
to live in and the benefit will be mutual. 


Agencies That Will Be Glad to Co-operate 


Mr. Dixon then pointed out some of the 
agencies that would be glad to co-operate in a 
movement of this kind, inasmuch as everyone 
wants to help the farmer, and said: “I think 
there can be no possible question about the 
mutual benefits to be derived if we can realize 
on any plan that will put more lumber in the 
right places on the farms.” Continuing along 
this line, Mr. Dixon said: 

I have recent figures as to the number of 
farms in the United States. The total is 
6,352,000, and the average annual value of all 
crops is $9,093,000,000. Tests made in agri- 
cultural sections indicate that 2,000 feet of 
lumber annually for each farm would be 
about the proper amount to keep the farm 
in current repair, and other estimates indi- 
cate that it would take 200,000,000 feet to 
bring the farm buildings of the country toa 
modern standard. This latter figure indicates 
a requirement of 31,500 feet to the farm. The 
former figure of 2,000 feet per farm per year 
makes an annual requirement of 12,000,000,- 
000 feet. Some of this 12,000,000,000 feet is 
being used right along, and the farmers are 
buying some lumber, whether or not they are 
buying an average of 2,000 feet to the farm. 
Suppose a campaign could be put on that 
would bring in 1,000 feet of sales to the farm 
as newly created business. 

Is there anything unreasonable about ex- 
pecting that, out of the $9,093,000,000 worth 
of crops referred to, by extra effort we could 
create orders for 6,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
where otherwise the money would go for 
something else? I see nothing hopeless about 
the situation, nor even appalling or stagger- 
ing, and if some of my hearers do they are 
welcome to cut the figure in half again, and 
perhaps that would be better. We would 
know what to do with increased orders of 
three or four billion feet but I am not so 
sure about six or twelve billion feet. 

Some of the census figures are very inter- 
esting. The State you are now in (Oregon) 
uses 1,232 feet of lumber per person each 
year. This is more than the per capita con- 
sumption of any other State. Washington 
is next, with 1,022 feet, and California ranks 
third, with 828 feet. South Carolina is at 
the bottom of the list, with 98 feet. You 
will note that the largest consumption is in 
the heavy lumber-producing States, but over 
half of the States of the Union produce lum- 
ber and the record of some of the other 
lumber-producing States is not at all good 
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and indicates to me that it at least is worth 
while investigating to find out if the lumber 
manufacturers in these States are doing all 
they can to promote the use of home grown 
and produced construction materials such as 
they have for sale. If we could get anything 
like the California-Washington-Oregon per 
capita consumption in the other lumber pro- 
ducing States, all other programs for trade 
extension and promotion could be put on the 
shelf for future use. 


Co-operation with Hoo-Hoo 


Mr. Dixon then referred to the suggestion 
advanced at the midwinter meeting of the Na- 
tional directors, relative to co-operation with 
the 10,000 active members of Hoo-Hoo, and 
recommended development of a plan that was 
then approved, of having organizers or lec- 
turers cover the United States, working with 
local groups and spreading information and 
creating enthusiasm principally among those 
who have to do with fhe manufacture, sale and 
actual use of building materials. He said: 

I would carry out all over the country the 
ideas that were put into effect at the Hoo- 
Hoo meetings at Buffalo, Kansas City, Spo- 
kane and many other places, but which are 
not regularly held, not held in enough places, 
and have no constant, consecutive driving 
force to keep them going. 


He then quoted from the written recom- 
mendation he had made to the 1929 Hoo-Hoo 
annual, as follows: 

Among the customers and potential cus- 
tomers who might be invited to these meet- 
ings, a partial list would be the retail and 
mill salesmen located in the vicinity, the 
high school manual training class, the boys, 
especially, in the Four-H Clubs all over the 
United States, teachers of manual training, 
Boy Scout leaders, professors in engineering 
departments of schools, editors, architects, 
contractors, carpenters, highway commission- 
ers, leaders in city planning, grange and 
farm union work, city building inspectors 
and commissioners, etc., almost without limit. 

In the thousands of group meetings that I 
can visualize if this plan works out, it seems 
to me the listeners (if actively engaged in 
the lumber business) will be stimulated to 
avail themselves of the knowledge which the 
speaker has had access to and which he 
should explain is readily accessible to all of 
them. Anyone who has heard an eloquent 
man speak on any interesting subject and 
has gone home feeling the urge to read, study 
and improve himself will know what I mean, 
and in the case where self-improvement 
means a possible improvement in business 
rather than cultural development perhaps the 
will to do might be followed by the deed. 


Progress of the Idea 


With this program well under way, Mr. 
Dixon thought there would have been sufficient 
preparation to begin on a recommendation made 
at the annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in April, relative to 
traveling exhibits. He has discussed this matter 
with railroad officials, who have approved the 
idea and indicated that the railroads would go 
as far as they legally could in furnishing for 
the traveling exhibit transportation free or at 
the minimum legal cost. He thought that the 
publicity gained for lumber and lumber products 
from these traveling exhibits would justify the 
effort and expense in bringing the possibilities 
of the uses of lumber to the consumers and not 
necessarily to the retailers. He said: 

The retailers already know, but no single 
one can put out the sort of a demonstration 
that a national organization could, and no 
Single retailer could do anything to produce 
the number of inquiries and to create the 
desire for building or improvement that such 
an exhibit as the National could prepare 
would produce and create. 


Having gone this far and assuming that pro- 


ducers and distributers were filled with the 
proper enthusiasm through these group meet- 
ings, and that considerable interest and desire 
had been aroused in the breasts of the ultimate 
consumers, he thought the next step would be 
to capitalize the co-operation developed between 
the producer and distributer group and the 
latent desire of the consumer by putting out 
salesmen to make actual direct contacts and do 
the sort of work indicated by the report that 
one of his company’s salesmen had done. 


Mr. Dixon expressed himself as entirely in 
sympathy with and happy concerning the 
scientific advances being made, which ultimately 
will be of great help to stumpage owners. This 
work is important; it must not he overlooked, 
neglected or forgotten. However, lumbermen 
must realize that for some time to come “we 
will have to sell immense quantities of boards, 
2x4’s and flooring, and that not in our lifetime 
will the demand for chemicals and chemical 
products take care of the surplus standing 
stumpage. I want to keep an eye on the ad- 
vancement of science and help in any way I 
can, but in the meantime I want to find out 
how to sell more 2x4’s.” 

Mr. Dixon then drove home what was prob- 
ably the outstanding thought of this splendidly 
constructive address, when he said: 

My vocabulary is rather limited, and I 
think a good many other lumbermen can say 
the same thing. The questions I hear them 
ask are mostly like this: “When will busi- 
ness pick up?” “Do you think orders will 
come in more freely next month?” etc. 
What I think we need to do is to go out and 
pick up the business, in place of waiting for 
it to pick up, and go out and get the orders, 
in place of waiting for them to come in. 
We wait for business, but I believe we can 
create business. We study the tariff, crop 
reports, railroad car loading, cost of money 
and scqres of other things that have some 
direct, indirect or no bearing whatever on 
the possibilties of selling more lumber. We 
are told that probably, following the present 
period, there will be a lower commodity 
level, and perhaps that is true; but if, during 
this period, the demand for any commodity 
exceeds the visible supply, that commodity 
price will not participate in the lowering 
process, 


He then referred to the popular song, “I’m 
Waiting for Ships That Never Come In,” 
a this song to the lumber business and 
said : 


Just as I think it is foolish for anyone to 
wait at a dock for an imaginary ship, con- 
cerning the sailing date of which he has no 
knowledge, so I think it is foolish of people 
to wait for business to come in without hav- 
ing started it their way. 


Mr. Dixon closed his address with a plea 
for more liberal support of the trade promotion 
campaigns, both to carry on programs already 
under way and to undertake the things he has 
suggested, and many others, and said: 


At the present time, one-fourth of our 
manufacturing industry is paying approxi- 
mately two-fifths of one percent of its sales 
income for National trade extension and pro- 
motion work. Truly, a comparison with what 
our competitors are doing would be odious 
and I think it is for the leaders in the in- 
dustry, a sufficient number of whom are rep- 
resented in this room, to make the decision 
as to whether or not we are going to correct 
the present situation with regard to sales 
effort, which situation I think is decidedly 
wrong. 


of Home Financing, TX Work, and Other Activities 


Resolution on Death of George S. Long 


Following President Dixon’s address, Maj. 
E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, Wash., presented the 
association resolution on the death of George 
S. Long. Maj. Griggs said in part: “At the 
last meeting of the National, it was my privi- 
lege to offer a resolution of appreciation and 
present to Mr. Long a brochure expressing the 
respect and friendship of the industry to this 
great leader. I don’t think we can do enough 
for such men as Mr. Long. This resolution is 
drawn and presented by the association for his 
family and former associates in the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. I move the adoption of 
this resolution.” 

J. D. Tennant, Longview, Wash., accepted 
the honor of seconding this motion. 

A telegram received from Charles S. Keith, 
Kansas City, was read. Mr. Keith’s telegram 
in part said: . 

I wish to add to that expression which the 
association will undoubtedly give to the 
passing of the “Grand Old Man” of the in- 
dustry, George S. Long. His passing is a real 
calamity to the lumber industry and is 
keenly felt by all of us who have known 
him. 

Report on Trade Extension 


W. F. Shaw, in charge of the trade exten- 
sion department of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, held the rapt atten- 
tion of his hearers in reporting on this 
important activity. 

Mr. Shaw’s rapid, happy and interesting 
manner of expressing his ideas was very effec- 
tive and at the same time impressive. His 
listeners were deeply impressed with his state- 
ments and the displays of work being done by 
the trade extension department. He said that 
with business conditions as every one knows 
they are, this might be considered a poor time 
to discuss trade promotion effort, but on the 
contrary he felt it a particularly appropriate 
time. He briefly recounted the accomplish- 
ments and organized work of the trade exten- 
sion department up to date. He said the time 
has come to determine what is to be done dur- 
ing 1931. Plans should be carefully made and 
then strictly followed. If any changes or addi- 
tions are made, they should carry with them 
the funds with which to make them effective. 
The 1930 advertising expenditure has been piti- 
fully small and has been directed not to the 
public but to the actual distributers and speci- 
fiers of lumber. He told of the effort made to 
interest architects and large manufacturing con- 
sumers of lumber, and particularly stressed a 
recent publication by the United States League 
of Building & Loan Associations, on specifica- 
tions for home construction. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Shaw said: 

The assignment of our field staff to work 
with important lumber-consuming industries 
or groups contiues to prove the policy a 
sound one. Within recent months, Federal 
departments, architects, engineers, railroads, 
highways, airplane hangars, refrigerators, 
automobiles, farm uses, oil derricks, furniture 
manufacturers, and the small house field have 
reeeived most attention. Influence exerted 
favorably in any one of these flelds inevitably 
spreads to others closely related. 

To select for purpose of illustration a recent 
outstanding example of what this type of serv- 
ice actually does is not difficult. Here is a 
notable book. It bears the title “Building & 
Loan Construction Standards.” The ink is 
scarcely dry on the pages. It is not published 
by the N. L. M. A. nor by any regional asso- 
ciation and is all the more valuable on that 
account. Here are minimum standards for the 
major items of material and the more vital 
points of construction. No cloud of details 
obscures the more essential features. The book 
uses the plainest of plain English to say that 
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loans should not be made on new houses un- 
less construction is supervised and only iden- 
tified high grade (association grade-marked) 
materials used. 

This book was featured at the Grand Rapids 
meeting two weeks ago; thousands of copies 
will.be used as a construction guide for resi- 
dential building by building and loan associa- 
tions all over this country. And the recom- 
mendation for quality lumber is fixed right 
in the heart of the picture. This is worth 
while. It is typical of what an alert movable 
field force can do to keep lumber in daily use 
by holding it correctly and steadily where 
those who influence its use, may know they 
are getting an effective remedy for many ills 
to which the home-building industry has fallen 
heir. 


Another important activity reported by Mr. 
Shaw was the work and co-operation with in- 
dustrial purchasing agents. This included par- 
ticipation in meetings of the purchasing agents, 
as a result of which a resolution was adopted 
calling upon the members of that association 
to specify grade-marked softwood lumber when 
other conditions of price, availability and qual- 
ity were equal. Also the preparation of a 
comprehensive report of the standard grading 
and shipping practices of lumber manufacturers 
who are members of regional associations. The 
chairman of the lumber committee of the Na- 
tional Purchasing Agents’ Association now is 
having printed and distributed to 5,000 pur- 
chasing agents this statement on grading and 
shipping practices. Purchasing agents, Mr. 
Shaw said, are convinced of the logic of speci- 
fication and use of grade-marked lumber fur- 
ther protected by shippers’ certificates of car 
contents of softwoods and licensed shipments 
in hardwoods, and the advantages they will 
gain by this practice. 

He highly commended the co-operation be- 
tween the regional associations and the Na- 
tional on trade extension matters, effected 
largely through the technical advisory commit- 
tee. He urged that there be no further delay 
in providing authoritative literature on the 
right. grade in the right wood for the right use. 


Urges Further Development in Research 


He urged the further development of re- 
search work, and said: 

We know very well the basic sources of 
present demand, such as furniture, automo- 
biles, building materials, boxes and crating, 
agricultural requirements etc., but these by no 
means embrace all the opportunities for sell- 
ing more lumber. New uses for lumber will 
greatly enlarge the possibilities for added 
sales volume. Data of the nature being de- 
veloped by experimental work in our own 
laboratory, supplemented by work under offi- 
cial auspices in public and private labora- 
tories, will constitute a perpetual challenge to 
all branches of the lumber producing, fabri- 
cating and merchandising industry to achieve 
greater efficiency, to maintain highest stand- 
ards of quality, to initiate original uses, and 
to consistently carry forward a constructive 
program for wood exploitation which will ac- 
tually be a campaign of offense and not one 
of constant defense through rear guard action. 


He told of research laboratories being oper- 
ated by manufacturers of competing materials 
and amply financed and equipped. 

He briefly described some of the effective 
propaganda being developed by the steel in- 
dustry, calculated to supplant present markets 
for wood, and said: 

We need now to turn definitely to a militant 
type of promotion work. We must assert 
qualities inherent in lumber in a way that will 
command attention, point all our work to an 
issue, and sell the big idea behind the wallop. 


Mr. Shaw said that no program of trade 
extension would be complete without definite, 
active work on plans for better home buildings 
and remodeling financing on the partial pay- 
ment plan. “Study of the problems, analyses 
of the needs, concentrated responsibility, will in 
the end produce a plan suitable for local needs 
and find the money to put it into operation.” 
He said further: 

The lumber industry has suffered loss of 
substantial markets because the credit system 
in home building was not as soundly organized 


as other branches of credit. Retailers con- 
stantly point to the need for help in financing 
lumber sales to prospective home owners, Now 
is a good time to build, There never were 
more or better plan services available. Money 
is to be had in fair abundance, but unfortu- 
nately its flow is diverted into other credit 
channels planned to meet just such condi- 
tions. Whenever those who wish to build a 
new house or modernize an existing one can 
do so as readily as they can buy an automo- 
bile, we may expect substantial increase in 
lumber sales in the small house field. 

Declaring industry loyalty to be the deciding 
factor, Mr. Shaw concluded his splendid report 
by saying: 

What an irresistible host we shall be when 
once all branches of our great industry are 
able to list among their assets the loyalty, not 
only of the public, but of those within the 
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industry itself. To such an industry these 
men will give all that is best of themselves, 
going out of their way to serve its interests. 
And to such an industry the public will give 
its patronage, warmly and generously. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


M. W. Stark, vice president W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, presented the 
code of trade practices, as drawn by the com- 
mittee authorized by resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, April 24, 1930, and 
further discussed at the June meeting of the 
directors in Chicago. The code, practically in 
full, was printed on page 49 of the June 14 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

This report was referred to the board of di- 
rectors for action. 


Report of Home Finance Committce 


M. B. Nelson, chairman, home finance com- 
mittee, made the report on this subject. He 
said: “At the Hot Springs meeting this com- 
mittee was appointed to attempt to work out 
a financing plan which might provide for the 
financing and building of homes that would 
compare in some way with a plan like that of 
the General Motors Acceptance Corporation.” 
The report was as follows: 

We were greatly impressed by the sincere 
appreciation on the part of retailers of the 
help now being extended to them by the de- 
partments of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and it quickly developed 
that the retailers were greatly interested in 
this subject of financing. Everywhere that 
our investigator went he was met with a cor- 
dial reception and was shown all the facts of 
operations of concerns that were using finan- 
cial plans. Dealers expressed their intense 
interest in the subject and of their hope that 
some plan will be worked out whereby the 
retail lumber dealer can sell his merchandise 
in competition with merchandise of other 
kinds that is claiming the attention of buyers 
because of more favorable financial arrange- 
ments. 


es 

In our investigation we found a number of 
dealers who were successful in using install. 
ment plans. No two of these plans were alike 
Those who were most successful were very 
careful of credit risks and were able to make 
the terms and payments fit the individual 
needs of the buyer. The investigation also 
disclosed that those concerns that had been 
selling lumber on the installment plan but 
had not carefully considered their credit risks 
or gaged the payments in accordance with 
the buyer’s ability to pay—those that had 
gone along in a rather “happy-go-lucky” way 
have come to realize that more care must be 
exercised and, in some cases, the condition 
became very embarrassing to the dealer. It 
is natural that these lessons must be learned, 

A questionnaire was sent out to a large 
number of dealers—some individually and 
some through the secretaries. A _ total of 
about 5,000 replies was received. 


One-Half Favor Plan for Installment Selling 


Approximately one-half of the dealers fa- 
vored financing organizations that would en- 
able the lumber dealer to sell on the install- 
ment plan. Out of these 2,500 who wanted 
financing on the installment plan—831 wanted 
a long time plan; 194 wanted the automobile 
plan; 47 wanted the mail order house plan; 
1500 wanted some sort of second mortgage 
company. 

All of these reports show that there is a 
widespread desire for some sort of financing 
arrangement which can be made use of by 
the retail dealer. These dealers claim that 
if such financing arrangements could be per- 
fected, it would induce better building, stabi- 
lize the market and put the dealer on the job 
and enable him to market his lumber in line 
with modern merchandising practices. 

It soon became apparent to the committee 
that there is need for information and educa- 
tion among the dealers—how to go about in- 
creasing the sales by use of some financing 
plan. 


Report Shows Dealers Haven’t Sufficient 
Money for Modernizing 


The committee found that 1045 dealers re- 
ported that they did not have money enough 
for modernizing homes. It is believed that 
with a little effort on the part of dealers 
after being shown, how, a number of them 
could secure the money necessary for mod- 
ernizing. 

The United States census for 1920 showed 
that 54 percent of the people in the United 
States are renters, that the standard of living 
is low and that there is a declining percentage 
of home ownership. 

In reply to a question asking dealers if 
they have had any experience in the use of 
credit or financing and whether it was satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory, 481 said they had 
had no experience, 341 said they had had ex- 
perience and it was satisfactory and 103 said 
they had had experience and it was unsatis- 
factory. The reasons for the unsatisfactori- 
ness when boiled down were: Thirty-one 
thought there was too much red tape to it. 
10 were opposed to endorsing the paper and 
66 thought the cost was prohibitive. 

In answer to another question as to whether 
or not the dealers thought it was feasible to 
use installment sales, 691 thought it was, 571 
thought not and 122 to a limited extent. 


Many Dealers Not Familiar With 
Building and Loan 


Speaking further about the need of infor- 
mation and education along financial lines, 
the survey developed the fact that a great 
many lumber dealers are not familiar with 
the operation of building and loan associa- 
tions nor how they could be used to advan- 
tage; and, furthermore, how it was advisable 
for the lumber dealer to work in co-operation 
with the building and loan association. In 
fact, many dealers said they knew nothing 
about the building and loan people. They had 
not informed themselves regarding the use of 
the latters’ facilities to help sell lumber. 

Our survey brings before us clearly the 
fact that it would be impossible to recommend 
any particular financing plan that would be 
universally acceptable to all dealers. In fact, 
there are so many different factors operating 
in different communities that no one plan 
could be made to work in all communities. 
Retailers Are Beginning to Sell Completed 

Building 


The survey shows that the retail lumber- 
men are becoming convinced that it is now 
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necessary to take steps whereby they can sell 
the completed building, which means that 
there is a need for financing plans. 

There is also a feeling among a great many 
retailers that the lumber manufacturer does 
not do as much for retail lumber dealers as 
do the manufacturers of substitute products. 


Conclusions 


Your committee, based on the details of the 
above findings has unanimously arrived at 
the following conclusions: 

(1) There is a great opportunity for the 
manufacturers of lumber to co-operate farther 
with the retailers for their mutual benefit, 
especially with reference to home financing. 

(2) The building and loan associations 
throughout the country are among the most 
yaluable allies as they furnish the largest 
and most direct primary source of first mort- 
gage funds, and largely from local sources. 
Closest co-operation with these building and 
loan associations should be stimulated and 
augmented. ; 

(3) ‘There are other valuable agencies of 
various sorts, not so well known but which 
have merit, that should be encouraged and 
co-operated with, 

(4) The second mortgage situation is the 
most serious problem and ways and means of 
improving this condition should be devised. 

(5) Any financing must be based on stand- 
ard quality specifications and guaranties of 
materials and construction so that the struc- 
ture will outlive the financing period. 

(6) That the entire united lumber and 
building industry must provide methods for 
enabling the eligible credit risk home builder 
to get his home with less trouble at lower 


financing cost and with expert help and qual- 
ity of material. 

(7) The work and scope of the existing 
departments of the National association need 
“the missing link” of a home finance depart- 
ment to round out and complete their use- 


fulness. 
Recommendations 


Based on the above findings and conclusions 
your committee recommends to the board of 
directors the following: 

(1) That a department of home finance 
be established under the secretary-manager. 

(2) That an advisory committee of three 
(3) elected by the board for this depart- 
ment. 

(3) This department to have for its major 
objectives the following: 


(a) Continued building and financing re- 
search data and statistics. 

(b) Establish and maintain co-operative 
relationships with all present success- 
ful agencies and organizations engaged 
in building plans and financing. 

(c) Evolve several plans for local or dis- 
trict finance organizations to fit local 
conditions (the resulting paper to be 
of such standard form as to be accept- 
able for rediscount at ......... rates). 
To have these plans complete with 
forms ete. to recommend and deliver 
to the local dealer groups. 

(d) To make a study and plan for an 
eventual national home finance com- 
pany to take surplus standard paper 
from local organizations, 

(e) Co-operate with other organizations in 
obtaining State and national legisla- 
tion that will permit freer interstate 
flow of credit and funds. 

(4) We recommend the employment of a 


properly qualified man to head this home 
finance department. 

(5) We recommend that the headquarters 
of this department be located at Chicago in 
order to be in easiest reach of the greatest 
number of retailer groups. 

This report was referred to directors of the 
association for action Saturday. 

C. D. Johnson, Portland, stated that home 
building is the largest business in the country 
and he thought that the United States Govern- 
ment should include home building financing in 
connection with the farm loan act. 

Mr. Nelson replied that the committee had 
this in mind, not necessarily in connection 
with farm loans, but the Government is inter- 
ested in home financing. 


Tells of Government’s Interest 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
addressing the meeting on many interesting 
movements in progress, first commented on the 
national interest in building construction as ex- 
pressed by President Hoover and many others. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce will 
take an active part in the work. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has appointed a com- 
mission to survey the building industry. Mr. 
Hoover has shown a great interest in the small 
home owner. The commission was appointed 
with that thought in mind. 

One of the specific suggestions that will be 





Association Laboratory in Operation 





PortLAND, Ore., Aug. 9.—The 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation’s new laboratory here is 
now in operation, with Albert Her- 
mann. research engineer, in charge, 
and James R. Leekley as his as- 
sistant. The accompanying photos 
show exterior and interior views 
of the building, located on Mil- 
waukee Avenue in southeast Port- 
land. 

The Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association is reorganized 
as a pioneer in scientific laboratory 
research conducted by the organ- 
ized lumber industry. Beginning 
on a very small scale in October, 
1925, the work has been carried 
forward unceasingly until today 
about 2,500 square feet of floor 
space is utilized. About one-third 
of this is used for strictly labora- 
tory purposes. The equipment in- 
cludes such major items as two 
conditioning chambers under auto- 
matic control of temperature and 
humidity for the conditioning of 
any material in process. One of 
these conditioning chambers is so 
equipped that it can be heated to 
212 degrees F., and used for a 
large size drying oven. 

A guard-ring thermal-transmis- 








Interior of laboratory. 


induced circulation. 





In immediate foreground are two conditioning 
chambers under automatic control of temperature and humidity, with fan 
In the middle distance is a thermal test cube with 
the control switchboard, potentiometer etc. in front of it. 

of the room may be seen balances and drying oven etc. 


At the back 


such as a jointer and variety saw. 
The wall space of the larger room 
is used to exhibit the various 
grades of material manufactured 
by association members. 

The major projects for constant 
study are a very extensive and in- 
tensive research into the shrinkage 
properties of the three more im- 
portant species manufactured, 
namely, Pondosa pine, Idaho white 
pine and western larch. Extreme 
precision is the unvarying rule. 
Shrinkage in width of material 8 
inches and wider is to the nearest 
hundredth of an inch and moisture 
content to the nearest one-fifth 
percent. Shrinkage in width of 
material 6 inches and under, and 
in thickness of all material is to 
the nearest one-thousandth inch, as 
is also the measurement of shrink- 
age in length. 

The measurement of heat trans- 
mission has been carried to ex- 
treme accuracy by the use of the 
finest of equipment available. Tem- 
peratures are measured by means 
of thermo-couples and a Leeds & 
Northrop Type K _ potentiometer, 
which make possible the measure- 
ment of temperature very readily 








sion-test cube, patterned in general 
after the design originally devel- 
oped by the University of Minne- 
sota, for the precise measurement 
of insulating qualities of any ma- 
terial or wall section, forms an 
important and much used part of 
the laboratory equipment. In the 
laboratory are also found the usual 
drying ovens, balances and ‘scales, 
electrical measuring instruments, 
microscope and accessories etc. 
common to all physics laboratories. 
in the larger room, which is not 
illustrated, is located the work 
shop where specimens are prepared 
and equipment built for the needs 
of the various studies. It includes 
metal working and woodworking 
tools and some power machinery, 








Testing laboratory of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
The two left hand bays are occupied by the work shop, and the single 


bay on the right the laboratory proper 


to the nearest twentieth of a de- 
gree F. One particular tempera- 
ture difference which must be read 
to extreme accuracy is so meas- 
ured by thermo-couples connected 
in series that differences of smaller 
than a hundredth degree F. can 
be readily measured. 


Along with the major tests of 
heat transmission and shrinkage 
are conducted many of lesser im- 
portance. These include methods 
of preventing moisture absorption 
in sash and other details of house 
construction, minor strength tests, 
paint tests on an exposure fence. 
The work to date has proved of 
considerable value to the members 
of the association and to the users 
of its products. 
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submitted to that committee is the organiza- 
tion of a Government clearing house for home 
building financing. 


Lumber Keeping Pace With Others 


Mr. Compton touched on the necessity for 
better control of production to meet demands. 
He suggested that it was perhaps worth while 
to make permanent and improved methods for 
“production under control.” He then gave 
statements of conditions of production and dis- 
tribution during the last twelve months, end- 
ing July 1, 1930. 

These figures, giving the balance of produc- 
tion as against sales for the fifty-two weeks, 
showed that the industry produced thirty-one 
days’ output more than was sold. This state- 
ment is based on the production of identical 
mills reporting to the various associations. 

Mr. Compton said, “many expressions have 
been made in recent years that the lumber in- 
dustry is obsolete. I do not believe that.” He 
told of many competing materials that are tak- 
ing the place of lumber. Some of these ma- 
terials are made from wood, such as fiber 
boxes, fiber wall boards, plastics. In many 
cases the best of these competing materials are 
made from wood fiber. But lumbermen as a 
whole are not participating in profits from 
these new uses of wood products. These are 
things that mean that the lumber and wood 
products business is not becoming obsolescent. 

Mr. Compton said the lumber industry is not 
falling behind in relation to its competitors. 
For example, the common brick industry has 
fallen off this year 50 percent, as compared 
with lumber, which, as shown by production 
statistics, has fallen off less than 25 percent. 
The record of many other building materials 
shows they have fared worse than the lumber 
industry. 

The lumber industry is going through dis- 
tressing times, but others are also, and the 
lumber industry is holding its own in compari- 
son with other industries. When general busi- 
ness comes back, the lumber industry will im- 
prove in its proportion. 

Mr. Compton pointed out many encouraging 
factors in the present situation. He stated that 
there was much greater co-operation, progress 
and understanding on the part of many mills, 
particularly the smaller mills. He also spoke 
of the better sales organizations now existing. 
Along this line, he told of proposals for sales 
agencies to handle large groups of producers. 

He told of the improvement in the manufac- 
ture and refinement of the product, and said: 
“The ability of the lumber industry to furnish 
certified material (grade-marked) will measure 
the increase in use of lumber in billions of 
feet.” 


Distribution Cost Out of Proportion 


Mr. Compton said the cost of distribution of 
lumber last year was about one and one-half 
times as much as it cost to produce the lumber. 
This cost is too much. It includes a very high 
cost of transportation. No other industry, that 
is on a profitable basis, pays as large an amount 
for transportation as compared with the price 
of the material. He stressed the necessity for 
reduction in the cost of the use of lumber in 
construction of buildings by many methods; re- 
duction of financing costs; reduction of distri- 
bution or transportation costs; improvement in 
types of construction and many other ways. 
Progress is being made in these things. 

The Russian lumber problem was discussed 
and lumbermen urged to continue their activi- 
ties in connection with their congressional rep- 
resentatives to bring about enforcement of laws 
prohibiting importation of convict-made goods. 
The National association protested the impor- 
tatien of this Russian lumber. It secured what 
informaticn was available and was greatly aided 
by the United States Department of Commerce. 
The evidence, in Mr. Compton’s opinion, is 
conclusive that the general policy of the Soviet 
Government is to employ convict labor in lum- 
ber production in the White Sea area. “Poli- 
tical timidity” is a drawback in securing the 
enforcement of the law, he said. 


Reports on Territorial Conditions 

President Dixon called on representatives 
from each of the regional associations to tell 
of conditions in their respective territories. 

E. A. Frost’ told of the production situation 
in the southerm pine district, indicating that 
production is less than one-third of normal. 
The small mills are producing, as nearly as 
can be determined, from 20 to 30 percent. The 
small mills make more than half the lumber 
in the southern pine territory. 

M. W. Stark, Columbus, Ohio, reported on 
southern hardwood production. This is about 
65 percent of capacity and stocks have in- 
creased gradually. 

S. L. Coy, Cloquet, Minn., 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Production less than last year. Curtailment is 
increasing. The best thing we can do is to 
get over our pessimism. He said: “We have 
plenty of opportunities if we will take advan- 
tage of them. We have made a survey and ex- 
pect better business in the near future.” 

G. L. Hume, secretary, North Carolina Pine 
Association, said: “A recent survey of produc- 
tion in our territory, including small mills, in- 
dicated a production of 48 percent for four 
months from May 1 to Sept. 1, this year. This 
percentage is based on the three-year average. 
Indications are that unless conditions improve 
quickly, the production will be lower than this 
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survey.” Mr. Hume, however, sees signs of 
improvement. 

W. M. Leuthold, Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association: “About 96 percent of pro- 
duction is represented in our statistics. Indi- 
cations are we will have 25 percent decline in 


production as compared with last year. Now 
operating about 57 percent of capacity. Prob- 


ahly the peak of production in the Inland Em- 
pire has been passed. Orders this year are 15 
percent below production.” 

B. W. Lakin; president, California White 
and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 
“First seven months this year, we made 39 
percent less than last year and sold 13 percent 
more than we cut. However, at present we 
are cutting about 10,000,000 feet a month more 
than we are selling. Expect to make 600,- 
000,000 feet less in 1929.” 

C. R. McPherson, Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association: “Have shipped about 
65 percent compared with last year, and pro- 
duction at present is being curtailed so that 
by the end of the year we will have produced 
about same as we have sold. Prices have not 
changed over last year.” 

W. S. Bennet, Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association: “The first 
of July, hemlock stocks increased 50 percent; 
hardwood stocks have increased 36 percent. In 
our own company, we have increased our re- 
alization on hemlock and northern hardwood 
$2.30 over 1928.” Judge Bennet indicated a 


———— 


smaller volume of trade, but otherwise satisfac. 
tory conditions in this territory. 

R. G. Hammatt, secretary-manager, Califor. 
nia Redwood Association: “Redwood produc. 
tion is lower than last year and lower now 
than last figures show. Orders and shipments 
are somewhat lower than production. Mifls 
have found it easier to sell and get a good price 
for association grade-marked and trade-marked 
lumber.” 


Situation on West Coast 


J. D. Tennant, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association:s “Of the West Coast mills, 89 
percent have reduced their cutting extensively, 
Prior to May 24, cutting was 65% percent of 
capacity. At the end of July, production was 
running about 50 percent. For August, it will 
probably be about 55 percent. During the late 
strong curtailment production has been within 
1% percent of orders and shipments. This 
program will probably hold throughout the 
year.” 

Mr. Tennant said: “I can get no optimism 
out of these reports. The keynote of all lum- 
ber meetings was sounded in a statement in 
Mr. Stark’s trade practice report. This was 
that lumbermen are divided.” 

Mr. Tennant made some suggestions for as- 
sociation work. He said the most important 
work for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is co-ordination of the industry. As 
to association activities, he brought up the cost 
of transportation. He said one of the greatest 
contributing factors to the decline in the use 
of lumber is the high freight rates paid for 
getting lumber to its market. He suggested 
that the lumber industry declare a truce be- 
tween species and combine to secure lower 
freight rates on every species of lumber. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will not 
oppose lower freight rates on any other species 
and he urged manufacturers of all other spe- 
cies to support a movement for lower rates. 
He proposed that the National Association 
promote a spirit of co-operation among all 
regionals to secure a general reduction of 
freight costs on lumber. 

These reports concluded the work of the 
joint meeting, which was adjourned at 5 
o'clock. Many of the members immediately 
afterwards visited the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association research laboratories in 
East Portland. 


ACTION OF DIRECTORS 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 9.—The directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, meeting here today under the chairman- 
ship of President A. C. Dixon, adopted a plan 
calculated to bring about the orderly control 
of production and distribution of lumber; list- 
ened to reports indicating the very healthy 
condition of their inter-insurance exchange; in- 
structed Secretary-Manager Compton to as- 
semble evidence of importation of Russian lum- 
ber made by convict or forced labor; advo- 
cated strict enforcement of the anti-dumping 
law as applied to all importations of lumber; 
and endorsed the report of the advisory com- 
mittee on advertising and trade extension work 
which urged that members of each regional 
association’s advertising personnel meet with 
the National’s advertising committee to the end 
that the National advertising and trade exten- 
sion work and that of the various regional as- 
sociations be co-ordinated; and, also, that fur- 
ther study be made of the national advertising 
and trade extension needs of the industry, and 
their relative importance indicated, so the 
amount of money available for all such work 
could be properly allotted to each activity in 
the order of its importance. 

R. E. Danaher, of Detroit, reported for the 
special committee on Secretary Compton’s plan 
for orderly control of production and distribu- 
tion of lumber, and presented the following 
resolutions, which were adopted, as embodying 
the thought of the special committee. 

First: A system of regular statistical or 
facts reports and surveys on which may be 
based an accurate determination of current sup- 
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ply and demand ratios; reasonable forecasts of 
lumber consumption; and, for each region or 
each species, the volume of production which 
will keep production and consumption in bal- 
ance. 

Second: . Regular monthly meetings at per- 
haps 40 or 50 designated convenient points, in- 
cluding each important lumber producing lo- 
cality and wholesale distributing center through- 
out the United States, to which will be invited 
all lumber manufacturers, large and small, and 
lumber distributers, in such manufacturing lo- 
eality or distributing center, to consider the 
current facts on lymber consumption, produc- 
tion, demand, and stocks in each such locality, 
in relation to the corresponding supply and 
demand conditions of the region and of the 
industry; and that such information be made 
available to the lumber consuming public. 

Further, that the board appoint a _ special 
committee or committees to work out the me- 
chanics of this proposition in co-operation with 
the personnel of the association; and that the 
funds necessary to maintain these activities be 
provided. 

Resolved, That the committee recommends to 
the board of directors the advisability of sug- 
gesting to the industry the formation of joint 
sales agencies in regions or localities, in order 
to cheapen the cost of and widen the field of 
distribution, to promote the use of our products 
and to better serve the consuming public. 

Resolved, That, in view of the unsatisfactory 
economic situation of the industry, decreased 
consumption of lumber, liquidation of stumpage 
without return, and waste of forest resources, 
we recommend and request that the president 
appoint a special committee, who shall be au- 
thorized to associate with themselves repre- 
sentative attorneys of their own selection, to 
make an intensive study of the possibilities of 
reduction in the number of producing units, 
either by combination of existing units through 
physical consolidation, by a merger through 
holding companies, or by other legal method, 
in order to permit necessary economies in pro- 
duction, conservation of forest resources, exten- 
sion and enlargement of the uses of lumber, 
improvement in methods of distribution, a 
study of the most efficient manner of meeting 
the needs of the consumer, and the extension of 
the utilization of forest and mill waste through 
research and experimental exploitation; said 
special committee to report to the board of 
directors at its next meeting. 


Monthly Regional Meetings 


A tentative plan for monthly regional meet- 
ings was also presented; 52 cities in the five 
regions being named as the monthly meeting 
points. Facts gathered at these meetings as to 
consumption, production, demand and _ stocks, 
together with other supply and demand infor- 
mation and other pertinent data covering the 
lumber consuming market as a whole, will be 
correlated by the National organization and 
distributed to the contributors of any portion 
of such information. 

On motion of J. D. Tennant, Longview, the 
report was approved and the special commit- 
tee continued. 

The report of Harry T. Kendall, of Kansas 
City, on retail co-operation, was, due to Mr. 
Kendall’s absence, read by M. W. Stark of 
Columbus, Ohio. It indicated much interest on 
the part of the retail dealers in the proposed 
plan of holding meetings with retailers and 
their employees with the object of securing 
better and more widespread use of the infor- 
mation and services now being offered retailers 
by the regional, and National lumber manufac- 
turers. It recommended that each piece of na- 
tional lumber advertising copy carry the words 
“See your lumber retailer,’ thus providing a 
definite hook-up between the individual dealer 
and the national advertising. The report also 
covered approval of tie-up of the National as- 
sociation with the order of Hoo-Hoo as a 
means of interesting all, and especially young 
men, in lumber and proper uses of lumber. 
This report, practically jn full, follows: 

1. Winter, also Summer Meetings with Re- 
tailers: It was pointed out that the average 
retailer was not aware of nor did not use the 
service the association is now able to give. 
Furthermore, while the executive officers of 
retail companies were on the average fairly 
well conversant with the National’s activities, 
the average local manager and the rank and 


file of retail employees had little knowledge 
on the subject or even access to the informa- 
tion that was being sent out. In other words, 
this information, while widely broadcast to 
executives, was not passed on to sub-officials 
and employees and put to actual use. 

We recommend that the association develop 
an ideal program for meetings (beginning this 
summer) with retailers to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the retail associations and regional 
manufacturers’ associations at some central 
point in each State or regional retail associa- 
tion territory and the retailer executives be 
urged not only to attend themselves, but to 
have the local managers and younger “second 
string’ men in attendance. That one feature 
of the program be an address by the agri- 
cultural engineer of the state agricultural col- 
lege of the State in which the meet- 
ing is held, as it was found that most of 
these agricultural engimeers were very friendly 
to the use of lumber on-the farm and were 
constantly making recommendations covering 
construction work for the farm in which lum- 
ber can be used. The holding of these meet- 
ings would not be expensive, and would be 
“Dutch treat” affairs covering one or two days 
of an intensive course on lumber merchan- 
dising, emphasizing the services which the Na- 
tional and regional associations were giving, 
together with the future plans of each. The 
main object of these meetings is to secure 
better and more widespread practical use of 
the information and services now being offered 
retailers by the various manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, as well as the National. 

During the winter these meetings could be 
conducted in the cities along the line of the 
lumber schools held under the auspices of 
Hoo-Hoo clubs and lumbermen’s clubs. At 
these winter school night meetings all those 
interested in the lumber industry from team- 
ster to executive should be urged to attend. 

2. That a lecture on wood and its uses be 
prepared, which could be used in the Y. M.C. A. 
night schools and the manual training high 
schools in the cities. This lecture could be 
delivered by some prominent local retailer and 
should be written in such a way as to interest 
young men who are students in these schools, 
in the possibilities of wood and its uses. 


Chart on Wood Construction 


3. That a graphic chart showing the points 
of good wood construction be prepared and 
distributed to retailers. This chart should be 
of considerable size so that it would command 
attention when hung on the retailer’s office 
wall, This chart, showing proper wood con- 
struction, should have the approval, not only 
of the National association, but of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and any other 
engineering body of national importance, 
whose approval would be valuable. On one 
corner of this chart there should be repro- 
duced the chart issued some time ago by the 
National showing why wood walls are best. 
The size, quality and make-up of this chart 
should be on a scale that would make the 
retailer want to hang it in his office and en- 
able him easily to point out the best construc- 
tion practice and to make authoritative state- 
ments on the subject of good wood construc- 
tion to prospective home builders. The com- 
mittee recommends that the preparation of 
this graphic chart be referred to the technical 
committee of the National with the request 
that it give this matter immediate attention. 
Smaller charts should be available for distri- 
bution to contractors, home builders etc. 

4. The committee recommends that im- 
mediate effort be made to secure improved 
courses covering the use of lumber in the 
agricultural and technical schools. Many of 
the replies from retailers indicate that while 
the agricultural and technical schools have 
some limited information on wood, the aver- 
age student knows so little about wood and 
its uses that his information is of little value, 
whereas, information on substitutes and other 
construction materials was very definite and 
complete. The natural tendency, therefore, is 
for the graduate student to use other mate- 
rials. Wihat the committee means is exhibited 
quite forcibly in the average architect’s speci- 
fications for lumber, which are limited to a 
few generalities, such as ‘all heart” and “free 
from all defects.”” In many cases the archi- 
tect knows exactly what he wants and spe- 
cifies his wants very correctly, but he has no 
knowledge which permits him to know 
whether he gets what he specifies in wood or 
not. We believe that the grade-marking of 


lumber is a big step in enabling the architect 
to know what he is getting, but for the user 
this service needs amplification. But, primar- 


ily there is need of better courses on wood in | 


these schools to enable the graduate, even with 
the use of grade-marking to know how to spe- 
cify the proper wood and grade for the proper 
use, and to know that he is getting it. 

5. One of the suggestions made which this 
committee recommends is that all national ad- 
vertising copy carry the words, “See Your 
Lumber Retailer.” 

6. Many requests were made by retailers 
that this committee consider the question of 
scant sawn timbers and lumber cut thinner 
or narrower than the American Lumber Stand- 
ards, because of its bad effect on local com- 
petitive conditions. The committee went into 
this whole matter quite extensively and it 
joins the retailers in deploring shipments of 
scant sawn stock: 

First, because of its low utility value and 
consequent discredit to lumber construction, 
and 

Second, becapyise its manufacture and sale 
tend to demoralize both wholesale and retail 
markets, 

The manufacture and sale of this character 
of stock are no assistance to the retailer, but 
are doing the retailer of standard stock a great 
injustice, and every agency that can be em- 
ployed to stop these practices should be put 
to work. The fact that sub-standard stock is 
harmful to the consumer needs no comment 
here. 


Giving Retailer the Proper Wood 


7. Many of those replying suggested that 
the manufacturers of lumber should take into 
consideration the practical use limitations of 
their own species. In other words, there is no 
all-service wood. The effort of some manu- 
facturers to make. their wood an all-service 
wood, by putting it into every possible market, 
not only results in making all woods com- 
petitive with all other woods, but results in 
improper use by the consumer and an injury 
to both retailer and manufacturer. One of the 
biggest fields for co-operation with the retail- 
ers on the part of manufacturers would be 
along this line, which would be a general effort 
to give the retailer the proper wood in the 
proper sizes, for the proper use. For example, 
certain types of wood make a very inferior 
dimension material, or certain types of wood 
without the natural qualities of durability 
should not ‘be forced into markets requiring 
woods of maximum durability. 

In this connection it is found that many of 
the woods which are used for a specific pur- 
pose because of their durabiity are not prop- 
erly graded for durability. The committee had 
its attention called to a case of a certain wood 
which is widely advertised as a good wood 
for porch flooring. The heart wood of this 
species is properly adapted to out-of-door use, 
but the sap wood is not. It developed that 
the purchaser used this wood on a porch floor 
and in a comparatively short time several sap 
pieces rotted out, and in disgust the home 
owner ripped out the entire wooden porch 
and replaced it with other material. Had these 
half dozen pieces of sap wood been eliminated 
the floor would have been intact for many, 
many years. This is only one example of the 
fact that lumber manufacturers must see that 
their grades are more carefuly drawn to fit 
the needs for which they are intended. 

8. One suggestion which the committee 
thought had considerable merit was a request 
from a prominent retailer that the manufac- 
turers of lumber endeavor to develop other 
uses for low grade lumber, so as not to force 
these low grades into the retail yards and 
thereafter into ordinary construction. The 
committee feels that much could be done along 
this line and recommends that a study of this 
problem be made by a special committee. 


Hoo-Hoo Tie-up Approved 


9. The committee heartily approved the tie- 
up of the National association with the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo as a means of 
interesting all and especially young men in 
lumber and the proper uses of lumber. The 
committee recommends that Hoo-Hoo be util- 
ized to the fullest possible extent. Hoo-Hoo 
could be quite ®0fitably used in connection 
with the summer meetings outlined in our 
recommendation No. 1. The Hoo-Hoo clubs in 
the district could combine to see that the young 
men.get to these meetings. 

10. Suggestions were made as to the value 
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of the wholesale lumber distributing yards as 
a means of lowering distribution costs. The 
committee recommends that a study of this 
whole problem be made by a joint committee 
of lumber manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

11. The committee commends the work be- 
ing done with retailers and wholesalers on the 
question of trade practices and recommends 
that this work be continued. 

12. Financing Plans: Nearly every reply 
expressed a crying need for some plan for the 
financing of construction. This committee 
therefore urges that the committee having 
this matter in’ charge make its report at the 
earliest possible moment. 

13. Certificate of Construction: It was 
brought to the attention of this committee 
that a number of building and loan companies 
and others were refusing to make loans except 
in cases where certain materials were used, 
and a certain type of construction was fol- 
lowed. It would seem advisable that some 
sort of an inspection certificate should be 
developed so that a certificate of inspection 
covering the quality of materials used and 
the character of construction should be certi- 
fied to by the National or regional associations, 
or where available, by local retail associat- 
tions, or by an organization including National 
Lumber Manufacturers, National Retailers, 
National Building & Loan with such local 
tie-up as a study might suggest. This certi- 
ficate of construction would not only be a 
source of great satisfaction to the loan com- 
pany and the purchaser, but would help elim- 
inate poor construction and the use of im- 
proper materials. The committee recommends 
that the committee considering the financing 
plan also consider a plan for certifying con- 
struction. 

14. The question of cut-to-length stock as 
a forward step in the improved preparation of 
lumber to lower construction costs was con- 
sidered at length and the committee recom- 
mends that a special committee be appointed 
to study this matter. 

15. The committee emphasized the vital 
need of a modern lumber handbook for archi- 
tects. As a result of association research 
there is a wealth of new material that could 
be incorporated in a new handbook for archi- 
tects and the committee believes that such 
a book would fill a very great need, especially 
if the information is carefully classified and 
indexed for quick reference. 


Plans in the Offing 


In addition to the foregoing plans which do 
not involve the expenditure of very large sums 
of money there were a number of recommen- 
dations considered by the committee which 
must, of course, be delayed until more funds 
are available. Among these are the follow- 
ing: 

1. As a matter of prime importance and 
worthy of the earliest possible consideration, 
the committee desires to recommend a co- 
operative trade extension campaign with local 
retailers, including co-operative advertising 
in the daily press. This should begin as soon 
as a minimum of $100,000 is available. A total 
of $250,000 annually should be budgeted for 
this work, but the plan could be started on 
a minimum of $100,000. Under this plan the 
retailer and the manufacturer would join 
in the expense of the local advertising. 

2. Bill Board Posters: The committee 
recommends that as soon as funds are avail- 
able bill board posters be prepared of varying 
sizes to conform with standard bill boards, 
and the service offered to retailers. From the 
information the committee had before it, it is 
of the opinion that the retailers would do a 
large amount of bill board advertising if the 
posters were made available for them. This 
presents a good chance to prepare a unique 
and attractive design of bill board to itself 
advertise wood. 

3. That as soon as funds are available a 
number of general lumber and wood exhibits 
should be prepared, to be used in co-operation 
with retailers in building shows, State fairs 
and other public displays. The committee be- 
lieves that a tremendous amount of good will 
result in the use of a properly prepared ex- 
hibit which, if handled on a co-operative basis 
with retailers, could be maintained with a 
minimum of cost. 

The committee desires to commend the work 
of the National association in its co-operative 
efforts with retail association secretaries and 
urges an increase in this contact, and also the 


fine spirit of co-operation shown by the retail 
association secretaries and officers, and the 
excellent suggestions they have made, 

The committee again desires to comment on 
the large amount of work already being done 
by the trade extension departments of the Na- 
tional and regional associations in this broad 
field. The retailers who are familiar with it 
are very enthusiastic about it, but the work 
already done by our TX department is only 
partially effective and can be made several 
times as effective in actual sales results by 
the adoption of the proposals suggested by 
the committee. The committee believes that 
if the information now in possession of our 
TX department were now fixed in the minds 
of all retailers, lumber sales would today, in 
spite of adverse business conditions, be much 
greater than they actually are and process 
of regaining lost markets would be under way 
with a powerful momentum, 

The foregoing report covers only a part of 
the splendid recommendations and suggestions 
made to the committee. The suggestions 
which have not been reported upon will be 
considered at the next meeting of the com- 
mittee, They cover all phases of manufac- 
turing, merchandising and retailing and are 
of such value that the most of them demand 
a very thorough consideration. One point in 
particular that interested the committee was 
the suggestion that the distributers arrange 
their storage facilities and handling practices 
so as to preserve the qualities and appearance 
of the products they handle, so as to make 
them more attractive to the purchaser and 
impress the purchaser with their value. In 
some cases the careless handling and misuse 
of stock has been a discredit to the lumber 
industry and a destroyer of sales. 

There are approximately 20,000 retail firms 
in the United States through whose hands 
pass approximately 50 percent of the total 
lumber production. Each one of these firms 
has one or more men who has intimate con- 
tacts in both a personal and business way 


Sees Increase of 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 11.—William C. 
Miller, former president of the Washington 
Real Estate Board and now a director of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, a 
prominent builder of homes of the better type 
in and around the nation’s capital, is confident 
that the movement initiated by President 
Hoover looking to the calling of a White 
House conference on home building and home 
ownership will do much to stimulate the in- 
terest of the people in owning their own homes. 

The strength of a nation is a reflection of 
the homes of the common people, said Mr. 
Miller. The home, therefore, is of greater im- 
portance than the factory or the bank. It is 
the pulse of prosperity. 

In 1921, when Mr. Hoover organized the 
President’s unemployment conference, America 
resounded with a slogan, “Own Your Own 
Home,” and under the impetus of this move- 
ment we have enjoyed almost a decade of 
unexampled prosperity. Caution, however, 
was thrown to the winds and capital was per- 
suaded to invest in real estate as never before. 
We have seen in this 10 years the formation 
of financing companies headed by men of little 
or no real estate experience extending credit 
upon the basis of the greatest return rather 
than wpon the basis of sound security. It is 
no wonder, then, that so many of these financ- 
ing corporations found their assets frozen by 
being forced to take back property which was 
never truly worth the loans extended. 

It is no wonder that the honest builder 
could not compete with the “jerry” builder 
and it is no wonder that the stockholders in 
these large financing corporations, which cov- 
ered the country like a huge network, set up 
a howl against real estate financing corpora- 
tions whose capital has been either lost or 
temporarily frozen so that they are not now 
receiving the dividends to which they would 
be entitled had their money been invested in a 
safer way. 

After discussing the various factors entering 
into sound home financing, Mr. Miller added: 

As the condition of stagnation and unem- 
ployment in 1921 was avoided by Mr. Hoover 
by stimulating the construction industry, so 
now by his conference on the problems pre- 


een 
with the contractors, builders, architects and 
public in their communities. They are the 
contact of the lumber industry with those 
who decide finally whether they shall use lum. 
ber or some substitute commodity. It is there. 
fore of vital importance that these retail] 
lumbermen know the merits of wood, have 
faith in it and know all the facts which will 
help them convince others. They are men who 
have a vital interest in doing just that. There. 
fore, the closer our co-operation with them 
and the more thorough our program, the bet- 
ter the results which we can expect. 


John W. Watzek, Jr., Chicago, reported the 
flourishing condition of the inter-insurance ex. 
change, which in its third year of operation 
now has $26,000,000 of insurance in force—a 
substantial gain being made each year. 

Mr. Watzek also reported that a “Blue 
Book” office will shortly be opened in Seattle 
where credit information will be quickly ayail- 
able to subscribers in the adjacent states. 

The resolution instructing the secretary- 
manager to assemble evidence that Russian 
lumber was made by convict, or other forced 
labor, which would bar its importation, was 
unanimously adopted, while the resolution re- 
lating to enforcement of the anti-dumping law 
was approved with but one dissenting vote, 

M. W. Stark, Columbus, Ohio, reporting 
for Mr. Hamilton of the advertising advisory 
committee, asked that much study be given to 
the advertising and trade extension program 
of the National with the view of determining 
and establishing an order of precedence in 
which the projects should be carried out; and 
how the money available for the entire’ pro- 
gram should be distributed; and, also’ that 
members of each regional association’s adver- 
tising staff should meet with the National’s ad- 
vertising and trade extension committee, and 
thus co-ordinate the activities of all.. 


Home Building 


sented on home ownership and home building, 
the President will probably again revive the 
building industry, which is the greatest in- 
dustry in America today, and in so doing he 
will bring back to us that prosperity which 
we have temporarily lost. 

According to his statement as given to the 
press on Aug. 2, due consideration will be 
given to the financing problem, and if proper 
safeguards are provided there is no reason 
why the prosperity which will come as a 
result of his conference, headed by Secretary 
Lamont, will not be permanent. 


The growth of America during the last 10 
years, according to the present census, is the 
greatest we have ever enjoyed during a simi- 
lar period, and this growth augurs well for 
the position of the home builder. According 
to the chart prepared by the National Asso- 
ciation of Real BHstate Boards, residential 
building reached its peak in about March, 
1928, since which time there has been an al- 
most uninterrupted decline. The first notice- 
able upturn since then was indicated in Feb- 
ruary, 1930. Residential building is now in 
the ascendency. 


Records in the District of Columbia show 
that we have sold more new houses in the 
first six months of 1930 than were sold in the 
same period of 1929. The new houses are 
being sold faster than they are being built, 
and detached homes are being sold faster than 
any other class of houses. If sales continue 
during the coming six months as they have 
in the last six months, we will have at the 
beginning of 1931 fewer new houses on hand 
than at any other time since 1922. 

President Hoover’s conference will undoubt- 
edly do much to stimulate home building and 
home owning. It is to consider not only 
finance but design and equipment and city 
planning and transportation, and its object is 
to produce in homes greater comfort, a re- 
duction in cost by improved design and the 
layout of residential areas more in keeping 
with modern ideas than has been true in the 
past. 

Real estate today is, in the opinion of many, 
at its low, and the prudent buyer would do 
well to take advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity to buy his home. 
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Optimism Marks Millwork Meet 


PASADENA, CALIF., Aug. 9.—Voicing the 
opinion that a definite upturn in business is at 
hand and that the recent industrial depression 
has been ended, mill owners attending the tri- 
annual meeting of the Millwork Institute of 
California, held at the Hotel Huntington, ad- 
journed today. The feeling of optimism was 
displayed in the addresses and discussions 
throughout the sessions that started Thursday, 
with the board of directors’ meeting, and was 
topped off with a round of golf after winding 
up unfinished business this morning. : 

The entire meeting was devoted to serious 
consideration of ways and means to hasten the 
return of normal conditions, not only within 
the millwork branch alone but throughout the 
entire lumber industry. For that reason, 
closer co-operation between the various groups 
was stressed and it was shown that the suc- 
cess of any one branch was certain to react 
favorably upon the others. _ 

In opening the general sessions Friday morn- 
ing, President A. W. Bernhauer reviewed the 
activities of the last seven years of the insti- 
tute’s existence and especially of the recent 
achievements in trade promotion. He explained 
how the educational work has been doing much, 
not only for the woodworking industry but 
for everyone engaged in lumber, because it 
gets the public to talking about wood. 

Mr. Bernhauer pointed out that salesmen can 
be more than mere order takers; that they can 
be developed into efficient educators as well 
and that they could do much good in further- 
ing the trade promotion campaign. The talk- 
ing-up of various items, the selling of a $100 
door instead of a stock $12 one, the display of 
enthusiasm, these were all included under the 
phrase “raising the sights of salesmen.” 

“The people,” he said, “do° have ideas of 
values and are willing to pay reasonable prices 
when they know value is there. For that rea- 
son, intelligent trade promotion is the salvation 
of the industry and the expenditures made in 
this direction, especially during the last six 
months, have been getting results. It tends to 
tie together every branch of the lumber indus- 
try, and trade promotion in one line helps every 
other branch.” 

After City Manager R. V. Orbison had ex- 
tended an address of welcome to the millwork 
delegates and President Bernhauer had out- 
lined the program of the meeting, L. G. Sterett, 
manager of the service bureau, read a report 
covering the activities of his department dur- 
ing the last year, during which time he covered 
30,000 miles up and down the State in the 
interest of trade promotion. He, too, empha- 
sized the necessity for broader vision in sell- 
ing and not be concerned alone with price. 

The report of Mr. Sterett included many ex- 
amples of the results gained through trade pro- 
motion and the alertness of mill owners and 
salesmen in causing wood sash, doors, screens 
and other parts to be used instead of substi- 
tutes. He stressed the value of photographs 
of actual jobs placed by mills as selling aids 
for other prospects. This, he said, tended not 
only to enable the customer to visualize the job 
but it helped to promote trade and raise the 
quality of a particular installation. 

_ Dr. A. J. Moriarty, head of the merchandis- 
ing division of the University of Southern 
California, delivered an address that concerned 
itself with a constructive program for business 
and as it applied especially to the lumber in- 
dustry. Under the three headings of Certificate 
of Competence, Certificate of Necessity and 
Central Statistical Bureaus, he outlined a plan 
whereby the public would be protected and the 
business man would receive his just dues. 

_ After the inspirational addresses of the morn- 
ing session, the afternoon was devoted to prac- 
tical discussions. Jason C. McCune, of the 
Los Angeles office of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, described the methods used 


by that organization in trade promotion and 
the results that are being obtained. He spoke 
of grade-marking as being an essential part of 
that program and of modern merchandising 
methods. The work thus far, he said, has been 
concerned with educatmg the public and archi- 
tects in particular to the value of grade-marked 
products. Even structural grades as impor- 
tant items in construction work are being de- 
manded now that the buyer knows what they 
are. 

Price schedules were then discussed and ex- 
plained. James Clynick, who has been de- 
voting much time to working out .a_ base 
schedule from which the millwork operator can 
figure his jobs, explained in detail how he ar- 
rived at the various figures. Using a black- 
board, he showed each step and gave detailed 
data on pricing such items as sash and doors. 
The important phase of this process was the 
segregating of material and labor in figuring 
the basic prices. 

The importance of the base schedule was ex- 
plained from the standpoint of new models 
and designs that are continually coming out, 
its effects on stabilizing prices by enabling the 
mill owner to know his costs and set his price 
accordingly and its tendency to ‘discourage un- 
fair competition and the substitution of inferior 
products. 

The suggestion was then made and approved 
to have the results of Mr. Clynick’s work in- 
corporated into printed schedules for which 
the various mills would subscribe, provided 
sufficient orders were received to warrant the 
expense of the undertaking. 

Myron Hunt, a well known architect and 
until recently a director of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, was the concluding 
speaker of the afternoon session on Friday. He 
expressed the belief that the industrial slump 
was now over and based this declaration upon 
the business trends in his own organization. 

Addressing his remarks in a practical fash- 
ion designated to insure greater co-operation 
among the groups in related fields, Mr. Hunt 
made suggestions that would tend to facilitate 
the relations between mill people and archi- 
tects. He enthusiastically complimented the 
Millwork Institute of California for its recent 
trade extension work and said that the litera- 
ture given to architects was of great value to 
them. Stock standards and mouldings received 
a good share of his attention. He showed 
the possibilities of these and stated the archi- 
tect’s viewpoint which would be helpful to the 
mill owner. The fact that millwork people 
sell service plus craftsmanship makes them a 
distinct group in the lumber field, he said, and 
their co-operation with the other branches and 
architects was merely a practical way of help- 
ing everybody. 

After setting the place of the institute’s next 
meeting at San Francisco next November, the 
remainder of the afternoon was devoted to open 
discussions and to sounding out members on 
their opinion regarding present conditions. It 
was evident that real optimism existed among 
them and that although at the moment no great 
improvement was noted, everyone looked for- 
ward to a good fall business and normal condi- 
tions by October. 

C. W. Lannom, of Oakland, brought out the 
importance of getting back of President 
Hoover’s program of inspiring everyone to own 
their own homes and that the millwork people 
especially should fall in line with the move- 
ment. 

The committee in charge of arrangements for 
the conference had prepared a splendid pro- 
gram and banquet for Friday evening. Besides 
the entertainment Keith Powlison, of the re- 
search department and secretary of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, and John C. 
Austin, well known architect and president: of 


(Continued on Page 63) 





ASmooth Cutting 
Saw That Stands 
Fast Hand Feed 


Smoother work and faster 
hand feed are results ob- 
tained with THE PLANER 
SAW, a new SIMONDS CIR- 
CULAR blade that is being 
installed in woodworking 
plants in every section. It 
is a most versatile and suc- 
cessful saw that gives a 
smooth, even surface al- 
most equal to that of a 
planer knife. Rips, cross- 
cuts, miters, and stands 
fast hand feed. Made 6 to 
24 inches in diameter. 


Your dealer can supply you. Order 
by the name “The Planer Saw” 


SIMONDS 


Saw and Steel Co. 


“ The Saw Makers” 
ESTABLISHED 1832—FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, Il. Lockport, N.Y. Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. Memphis,Tenn. San Francisco, Cal 
Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York City London, England Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Montreal, Que. Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. St. John, N. B. 
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“Parker’s’’ Calking Putty. “‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 
“Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 
Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO.., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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The Proper Card for You 


Y b astly t portant to 
ene pre than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 
Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Cards 
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The John B. Wiggins Company 

Established 1857 

Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 

1108 Fullerton Avenue CHICAGO 

SCRIBNER’S 
Lumber and Log Book 
Most complete book 


of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
r Dealers; Wood 
Sesowe; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord W } a 
Tables; Felling T: 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Headin 





Bolts, etc. 
Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Pap FoR. 5O Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P.0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
‘of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 220 Se. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Il. San Francisco, 
SS 
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What she Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Ane. 2 ~ Wonk Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
rk, 


Aug. 22—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Association, Sheboygan, Wis. Summer meeting 
and outing, 


Sept. 3.—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 

Sept. 5—St. Louis Lumbermen’s Golf Association, 
Normandie Park Golf Club, St. Charles Rock 
Road, St. Louis. Annual tournament. 

Sept. 9.—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Regular meeting. 

Sept. 9-11—North Carolina Forestry Association, 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. Annual. 

Sept. 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Sept. 15-17—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 20—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 


terial Dealers’ Association, Clarks, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 
Sept. 22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation, Toronto, Directors’ meeting and con- 
ference with directors of Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 
Oct, 22-24—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 
Nov. 13-15—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 


Association, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Annual, 





Power Engineering Conference 


At a recent meeting in Chicago of representa- 
tives of the foremost engineering societies in 
the power field plans and arrangements were 
outlined for the fifth midw est power engineering 
conference to be held in Chicago on Feb. 10-13, 
1931. Headquarters have been established at 
308 W. Washington Street, Chicago, and the 
work of carrying out the four-day meeting will 
be in the hands of the recently elected officers, 
H. W. Fuller, of the Byllesby Engineering & 
Management Corporation, being president. 





Alabama Retailers Set Date 


BIRMINGHAM, Ata., Aug. 11—The annual 
convention of the Alabama Lumber & Building 
Material Association will be held at the Tut- 
wiler Hotel, here, on Nov. 13, 14 and 15. Plans 
will shortly be formulated for the business pro- 
gram and such entertainment as will be offered 
the visitors. 





North Carolina Forestry Annual 


NortH Wikessoro, N. C., Aug. 11—Plans 
for the annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Forestry Association to be held in North 
Wilkesboro, Sept 9, 10 and 11, are fast being 
completed. In addition to the regular members 
of the organization, a large number of whom 
are expected to attend, Gov. Gardner named 
a list of representatives from each county in 
the State whom he has requested by letter to 
attend the meeting. One hundred and twenty- 
two names are included in the list. Details of 
the program have not yet been announced, ac- 
cording to R. W. Graeber, secretary of the 
association, 





Directors Discuss Conditions 


Mitwavukeg, Wis., Aug. 11.—The regular 
midsummer quarterly meeting of the board of 
directors of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association was held last Wednesday at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club. Business conditions 
were discussed, each director telling of the 
situation in his section. With a few exceptions 
most of the reports indicate a decrease in vol- 
ume of business, but an improvement in collec- 
tions. A discussion of how the drought is af- 
fecting other parts of the country indicated 
that Wisconsin is again extremely fortunate be- 
cause of its many rivers and lakes and sub- 
soil irrigation, and that the State has not been 


we anywhere near what other States have 
en. 

Preliminary convention plans were also dis- 
cussed at the meeting, covering the exhibits and 
the program for the forty-first annual conven. 
tion, scheduled to take place Feb. 17, 18 and 
19, 1931, at the Milwaukee Auditorium. A 
resolution was also drafted recording “deep and 
sincere sorrow” over the passing of William G. 
Miller, president of the Miller-Olcott Lumber 
Co., who died in March, 1930. 

Following the meeting the board adjourned 
to the summer home of James T. Drought, the 
association general counsel, at Pewaukee Lake, 
where the group had a delicious chicken dinner 
and played golf and other outdoor games. 





Portage District Re-elects 


PortaGe, Wis., Aug. 11.—George W. An- 
drews, president of the Stewart & Alexander 
Lumber Co., Baraboo, was re-elected president 
of the District of Portage Lumbermen’s Club 
at its annual meeting held Aug. 4 at the Hotel 
Raulff, here. J. D. Taylor, secretary of the 
Barker Lumber & Fuel Co., Randolph, was re- 
elected secretary. 

“The Profitable Merchandising of Hollow 
Tile” was the subject under discussion, the 
speakers being Don S. Montgomery, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Roy Ward, of the Wisconsin Fireproofing 
Co., Milwaukee, and J. J. McCoy, of the Wis- 
consin Face & Fire Brick Co. 

At the conclusion of the business session, at 
which routine reports were read and officers 
were re-elected, it was decided to hold the next 
meeting of the club at Baraboo, some time in 
September. 


Memphis Golf Annual 


MeEmpPHiIs, TENN., Aug. 12.—The Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association of Memphis announced 
today that the twelfth annual golf tournament 
will be held here at the Colonial Country Club, 
on Sept. 26. Committee chairmen announced 
today are: Arrangements, George C. Ehe- 
mann; handicaps, Jack Welsh; entertainment, 
J. E. Williams; trophies, Frank T. Dooley; 
Memberships, E. C. Burnett. 

Play this year will be 36 holes handicap 
medal play, 18 holes in the morning and 18 
holes in the afternoon. Many handsome prizes 
will be given for various feats. The annual 
banquet will be held at the club in the evening, 
with election of officers and presentation of 
trophies a feature. 





Grays Harbor Golfers Win Honors 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 9.—Grays Harbor 
golfers carried off the major honors in the 
annual Northwest lumbermen’s golf champion- 
ship held yesterday at the Tacoma Country & 
Golf Club under the auspices of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club. Walter Forvague, of Aber- 
deen, won the individual championship and the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club challenge cup with 
a gross 80 and the Grays Harbor four-man 
team won the district championship from the 
Tacoma quartet after turning in the low four- 
man score during the morning round. 

In spite of the conflicting meeting at Port- 
land where the National and West Coast asso- 
ciations were holding an important joint meet- 
ing there were 119 entries in the golf tourna- 
ment which almost equals the record set last 
year. Scoring was poor as the course was 
heavy from a rain which fell during the night. 

Norman Buoy was the runner-up in the cham- 
pionship event. The J. H. Bloedel challenge 
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cup for the best net score with handicap de- 
ducted went to H. E. Grant, of Shelton, who 
turned in a net 69. Herbert Forvague, of Aber- 
deen, won the Class A handicap event with W. 
C. Schultheis, of Seattle, runner-up. The Class 
B handicap event went to E. W. Jewett with 
L. Schumaker, of Seattle, second. The Class 
C event was won by Grant Hall, of Seattle, 
with G. E. Crow, of Tacoma, runner-up. 

Seven districts entered teams in the four-man 
event. Tacoma, Grays Harbor, Shelton, Seat- 
tle, Chehalis, Everett and Overlake were the 
localities represented. The two teams with the 
lowest gross score during the morning round 
met for the championship in match plays dur- 
ing the afternoon. Grays Harbor turned in the 
lowest score with a 331 and Tacoma was second 
with 339. In the play-off J. J. Dempsey and 
Russell Gowans, of Tacoma, met Walter For- 
vague and D. Wilson, the match ending in a tie 
but Bob Wuest and W. C. Lindsell won from 
Corydon Wagner and H. Kilworth by 2 up. 

The special prizes offered for various events 
were won by George Wise, of Tacoma, who 
had the lowest score on three hidden holes; 
Russell Gowans, of Tacoma, who had the long- 
est drive from the tee on the first hole; Bob 
Wuest, of Aberdeen, who had the drive near- 
est the pin on the 10th hole and Grant Hellar, 
of Tacoma, who had the closest pitch to the 
pin on the 6th hole. 





Plan to Initiate 200 Kittens 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Aug. 11.—Great plans 
are being made for the Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
of Sept. 6 at Bass Island and everything points 
to a great rally of the lumber trade, both re- 
tail and wholesale, for the occasion. Vicegerent 
Snark Ross S. Kuhlman, secretary-manager of 
District No. 1, Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, has enlisted the support of 
the Ohio retailers and President Edgar Cum- 
mings, who is now restored to health after an 
illness of several months, is giving yeoman 
service on the arrangement committee. It is 
planned to have lumbermen come from all parts 


of the state and there will be speeches and con- 
ferences led by leaders in the trade in addition 
to the Hoo-Hoo leaders of the national organ- 
ization headed by H. R. Isherwood, of St. 
Louis, secretary-treasurer. A big chicken din- 
ner will be one of the attractions also and it 
is planned to have fully 200 kittens lined up 
for the concatenation with Secretary Isherwood 
as master of ceremonies. 


Missouri Dealers in Get-Together 


MarysviLLe, Mo., Aug. 12.—Retail lumber 
dealers in Nodaway County held their annual 
“get-together” here last Friday evening, with 
twenty-two lumbermen present at the dinner at 
the country club. The gathering was entirely 
informal and after the dinner there was a gen- 
eral discussion which revolved mostly around 
retail prices. The consensus seemed to be that 
under present conditions in the market, with 
the probability of little change for some time, 
the retailer was justified in passing along to 
the consumer part of the concessions he was 
able to get from the manufacturer. Some of 
the retailers said they already were readjust- 
ing their lists, believing that such action would 
stimulate demand to some extent and create 
good will. 








Saw Company Employees in Outing 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Ang. 11.—The eleventh 
annual picnic of employees of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., saw manufacturers, was held recently at 
Idlewold Park near Pendleton, Ind., followed 
by a chicken dinner and dancing in the evening. 
It has been the custom of the company for the 
last eleven years to lease the park for the day. 
The program contained athletic events, includ- 
ing a baseball game between teams captained by 
H. C. Atkins, president of the company, and 
Fred C. Gardner, secretary-treasurer. Also a 
golf tournament was held. Suitable prizes were 
given to the winners of the various events. 
M. D. Collins was chairman of the committee 
making the arrangements. 


Hemlock-Hardwood Traffic Report 


At the recent midsummer meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, held at Rhinelander, Wis., one of 
the important features of the program was the 
report of F. M. Ducker, traffic manager. Brief 
mention was made of this interesting report on 
page 43 of the Aug. 9 issue of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN. Mr. Ducker’s report, covering 
a number of matters of outstanding importance 
to members of the association, practically in 
full, was as follows: 


Rating on Snow Fence 


Hearing before the Transcontinental 
Freight Committee on petition of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association to accord 
manufacturers of woven wire fencing, com- 
monly called snow fence, from West Coast 
territory to this section on the basis of the 
lumber rate. Present rating on snow fence 
manufactured in this territory is Class A, 
which is considerably over the lumber rate, 
and request was recorded before the com- 
mittee that if snow fence was to be included 
on the basis of the lumber rate from West 
Coast points such action would be discrim- 
inatory and that shippers in this_ section 
would insist on the same reductions. 


Tan Bark Rates 


The association traffic department has ap- 
peared before the Western Trunk Line com- 
mittee in matters involving tan bark rates 
and has filed several petitions urging the 
publication of specific rates from various 
Points in Wisconsin. We also urged the 
adoption of the 85 percent scale for applica- 
tion in Western Trunk Line territory with 
a request that the same proposal be sub- 
mitted to the Central Freight Association 
and Eastern Trunk Line committees for 
adoption for application interterritorially. 
The Western Trunk Line committee adopted 
the proposal {n whole so that tan bark rates 


between points in Minnesota, Michigan, Wis- 
econsin and Illinois, are now 85 percent of the 
present lumber rate. This is a reduction of 
15 percent in most cases on tan bark rates. 

The proposal as I understand it, is still 
before the Central Freight Association for 
final consideration. 


Rate on Lumber from Memphis to Denver 


The Western Trunk Line tariff agent, E. B. 
Boyd, through error, published a rate on 
lumber from Memphis, Tenn., to Colorado 
common points, including Denver, on a basis 
of 31 cents, whereas the normal rate from 
Memphis to Denver is 51 cents. This matter 
was handled with the traffic departments of 
the local carriers and as a result the rate to 
Denver from Memphis was restored to the 
proper basis and the 3l-cent rate never took 
effect. 

Rates on Lumber to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation Territory 


The association lumber case I. C. C. Docket 
22769 is perhaps one of the outstanding cases. 
Nearly 100 pages of brief and argument were 
offered in support of the association’s posi- 
tion that the lumber rates should be reduced 
ard the status of the matter is at present 
that we have a tentative report from the 
examiner highly indicative of a material re- 
duction in rates. If the commission adopts 
the examiner’s report, reduction from this 
section will be based mile for mile on the 
same level of rates that apply from Central 
territory rate-breaking points, such as St. 
Louis and Chicago, to points in Central 
Freight Association territory. An example 
of these is as follows: 

Cents 

For 300 miles and over 200 miles, 16@18% 

400 miles and over 300 miles, 16@21% 
500 miles and over 400 miles, 20% @25 
600 miles and over 500 miles, 23% @25 
700 miles and over 600 miles, 23 


(Continued on Page 72) 





We have brought the 
[ Redwoodsof California 
to the doorstep of the 
Mississippi Valley. 


Redwood is an enduring wood. 
Once sold — brings back the 
customer and keeps him inter- 
ested in lumber. We carry the 
complete line for building de- 
mands. 
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Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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for Building or 
Crating Purposes 
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Xe llow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Southern Woods 


—the material that will 
retain customer good- 
will and build business 


for you. Make your 


customers happy. 





Wier Long Leaf | 
Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 

































[UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


YY Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Ofce. 
RUSTON, LA 


f GOLDSBORO | 
N. C. PINE 
Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order, 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
feo. WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Established 1847 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight = ssfiisoun' arse. 
Brokers imports 

Special department handling export lumber shipments 











Gain in Hardwood Demand 


Encouragement from Some Lines 


MEMPHIs, TENN., Aug. 12.—No marked 
change, either for better or for worse, is dis- 
cernible in the southern hardwood market. 
Prices are unchanged. A little business is being 
done right along, but it is in dribbles. Reports 
of scattered buying on the part of furniture 
manufacturers indicate that this consuming in- 
dustry probably ranks first in the taking of 
hardwoods. Reports from salesmen say that 
furniture factories dre getting orders, even 
though small; and that their plants are running, 
some on part-time schedules. The total volume 
of business they are handling makes prospects 
somewhat brighter than they appeared a fort- 
night ago. The radio cabinet industry is doing 
a good business, the reports say, most of the 
plants being on full time schedule, and this ac- 
tivity will provide an outlet for a certain amount 
of southern hardwoods, notably gum. 

Building of all kinds, and therefore the sash 
and trim plants, are inactive. Oak flooring is 
dull. Automobile plants are buying very little 
hardwood. Box grades continue in demand. 


A month or more foreign buying. dropped off, | 


following word that an ocean rate war was on. 
_Production of hardwoods. continues to be of 
vital interest to leaders in the industry. They 


insist that it can not continue greater than. 


orders and shipments, as now. The cut is 


ranging at 50 percent normal, where it has 
stood since July 1. 


Buying Is of Small Lots 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, Aug. 11.—The disastrous 
drouth has almost destroyed for the time the 
buying power of rural districts in Ohio River 
counties of Kentucky and Indiana, and in cer- 
tain districts of southern and south central Ohio 
and central Kentucky as well. Farmers were 
devoting most of their time to hauling water 
from the rivers and cutting trees and shrubs 
to provide provender for their livestock. 

The radio cabinet and other panel factories 
are discontinuing the use of 4/4 poplar and 
gum, substituting for it plywood over chestnut 
cores. This action will hurt consumption of 
2-A poplar, which has been large. All grades 
of poplar except FAS are reported weak. The 
furniture trade is taking small lots of poplar 
and plain white oak and chestnut. Inquiry for 
oak flooring indicated that dealers are intend- 
ing soon to replenish stocks, which have been 
low. However, Nos. 2 and 3 common white 
oak continue weak and unsettled, and similar 
grades of red oak are in control of the buyers. 
Several automobile plants producing popular 
priced cars are ordering out stocks contracted 
for last fall. Maple is dull, however. Ash is 
one of the hardest woods to move, as the usual 
demand from railroad trade is missing, and 
plain white and red oak are also slow. 

Temporary discontinuance of loans for build- 
ing has slowed down inquiry for pine, cypress 
and Pacific coast woods. The funds are being 
used to lend farmers who have lost through 
the drouth. 


Consumers’ Needs Are Greater 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Some improve- 
ment in inquiries for hardwoods has been noted, 
and also an increase in sales. Trade is hand- 
to-mouth, but some woodworking plants are 
finding greater need of stocks. A further im- 
provement is looked for soon, owing to the 
normal increase in buying that takes place in 
advance of the fall season. 

Hurd Bros., founded in 1845, is doing weekly 
radio broadcasting and many inquiries are be- 
ing received from people interested in home 
building. The doings of the Bing Family are 
broadcast each week by the Ray H. Bennett 


Lumber Co. and furnishing entertainment for 
a great manv listeners. 

Ganson Depew is chairman of the annyal 
gymkhana of the Buffalo Automobile Club, to 
be held Aug. 23, at the clubhouse in Clarence. 

Shirley G. Taylor, vice president Taylor & 
Crate, returned last week from a month’s trip 
to Alaska. 

Charles N. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & 
Darling, is taking a vacation trip through the 
West. Elmer J. Sturm vice president Yeager 
Lumber Co., is spending a two weeks’ vacation 
on the Canadian lake shore. R. E. Grove, of 
Palburn (Inc.), is enjoying a vacation on the 
Canadian shore of Lake Erie. 


Visitors to lumber offices last week included: - 


Frank D. Lee, Crane Creek Lumber Co., Wil- 


‘low Branch, Calif.; Dean H. Bloom, Panhandle 


Lumber Co., Spirit Lake, Idaho. 


Trade Shows Signs of Life 


Evxins, W. Va., Aug. 11.—The market for 
hardwood in West Virginia is beginning to 
show more signs of life, according to reports 
from manufacturers and wholesalers, but prices 
remain on a low level, During the greater part 
of July the market was almost stagnant, but 
within the last few days the demand for the 
lower grades has begun to pick up. The in- 
creased call for these results partly from greater 
activity among flooring plants, which are get- 
ting larger orders and also from a livening up 
in-coal mining which has created a need for 
timbers. The principal sales are of some grades 
of oak, chestnut and maple. Lumbermen be- 
lieve the reported increase in demand is the 
harbinger of even better trade as the year ad- 
vances. 


Bookings Slightly Improved 

LoutsvitLeE, Ky., Aug. 11.—Cooler weather 
and a slight improvement in orders have caused 
a better feeling in the local hardwood trade, 
though demand is still a long way from satis- 
factory, or at reasonable prices. There has 
been some fair business from furniture and 
cabinet plants. Millwork plants continue to 
take a fair amount. Railroad buying is rela- 
tively quiet. Plywood demand has been fair, 
and plywood plants are taking more core stock. 
Veneer business is showing a little improve- 
ment. Export business, considering conditions, 
is good. 

Prices are about as they have been, inch 
stock at Louisville being about as follows: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $78 to $80; Appala- 
chian, $88@90; saps and selects, southern, $55; 
Appalachian, $46@48; No. 2-A, southern, $30@ 
32; Appalachian, $34@36; No. 2-B, $23@25. 
Walnut, FAS, $235; selects, $155@160; No. 
1-C, $85@90; No. 2, $35@38. Plain sap gum, 
FAS, $48@50; No. 1, $34@36; quartered sap, 
FAS, $60; No. 1 common, $40@42; red gum, 
FAS, $90; No. 1-C, $46@48; quartered, $2 
higher. Ash, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, $45@48. 
Cottonwood, FAS, $45; No. 1, $32@33. South- 
ern red oak, plain, FAS, $60@65; No. 1, $44@ 
46; southern white, plain, FAS, $80@85; No. 
1-C, $45@50. Appalachian red oak, plain, FAS, 
$74; No. 1-C, $45@50; Appalachian white oak, 
plain, FAS, $90; No. 1, $52@55; white oak 
quartered, FAS, $125@130; No. 1-C, $70@75; 
sound wormy oak, $30@32. . 

The outlook in the larger cities and industrial 
points is fair, but rural Kentucky is hard hit 
by drouth. With crops burned up, farmers are 
selling their livestock. There will be no need 
on farms of additional building and very little 
is in prospect. 

Ed. Norman, Norman Lumber Co., reported 
a very excellent July kiln drying business, 

(Continued on Page 66) 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 68 and 69 
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The Universal Language 


On Sunday nights when low the lights, 
And low the hearts of men, 

When all the things to which one clings 
Seemed even farther then, 

One gray old Scot his fiddle got, 
The wood almost as gray, 

And played the crew a tune or two 
To pass the time away. 


’Twas “Bonnie Doon” or some such tune; 
And, when the Scot was done, 

With bashful doubt the Swede got out 
His old accordion. 

The tunes he made were tunes they played 
Back home across the sea, 

Yet I recall that, one and all 
They all seemed meant for me. 


No man spoke much, but one spoke Dutch, 
And one some dago tongue. 

And on that bench one man spoke French, 
Or did when he was young. 

But, what his race or land or place, 
No lonesome man, not one, 

But understood the Scotsman’s wood, 
The Swede’s accordion. 


I’ve noticed this: a man can miss 
His home in any speech, 

And how hearts ache and how hearts break 
No man need learn or teach. 

On Sunday nights when low the light, 
And low the hearts of men, 

And when those notes filled up our throats, 
We all were one race then. 


We See b’ the Papers 


If you don’t think this country is dry, ask 
the wheat farmer. ~ 

Or the corn farmer, who knows it is for 
more reasons than one. 


Busses will carry radios, another reason why 
they won’t carry us. 

We'll say this for the Chinese Reds: they’ve 
tried everything else. 


It is too bad that Lingle can’t know the 
amount of copy he created. 


No one has had to go away from home 
this summer to get a sun-burn. 


We now have 16-cylinder cars, but still have 
the drivers with the 1-cylinder brain. 

There is one thing about Chicago: We no 
longer need mourn the passing of the old West. 


Now they are putting rubber shoes on horses. 
We didn’t think the country was as wet as that. 


October 5 to 11 will be Fire Prevention 
Week, but the real fire prevention week is 
Cleanup Week. 


In Chicago cars are being sought for the 
orphans’ outing. They ought to entertain ’em 
—they make ’em. 

The trouble with China is that it has too 
many men digging trenches and not enough 
spading gardens. 

Indianapolis now gets two-thirds of its hogs 
by truck. We assume that these statistics in- 
clude the drivers. 

Millions were moved in London without an 
armed guard; over here you hardly dare more 
the previous question without one. 

A newly discovered rose has been named 
the stevensii, but luckily we all remember what 
Shakespeare said about a rose. 

A man backed into our fender the other day, 
and we thought things about him in all lan- 
guages, including the Scandinavian. 

It is reported that over $55,000,000 in gold 
has left the New York banks in two weeks. 
Well, we haven’t seen any of it around here. 





The automobile industry uses 14 percent of 
all the copper produced in the United States, 
and employs about the same percentage of all 
the coppers. 

An exhibit of the insect life of the dunes 
is to be made at the Field Museum in Chicago, 
but most summer resorters are already familiar 
with them. 

The second anniversary of the DeSoto car 
was celebrated with “owner picnics” all over 
the country Aug. 4. The time may come when 
to buy a car is to join a lodge. 


Loud Cries of “Author!” 


For several months we have been looking for 
the author of a certain sawmill poem, not be- 
cause we want to do anything to him, y’under- 
stand, but we would like to reprint his poem, 
and don’t like to do it without his permission, 
of course. If anyone knows his name and ad- 
dress, we'll write him and ask him, and if he 
says yes, the poem will be printed and justice 
done to the author. It is the poem entitled 
“The Sawmill Man’s Prayer” and begins: 


Three sawmill men once hid themselves 
Behind a slab conveyor 

And, kneeling on their patched-up pants, 
One offered up this prayer: 


Between Trains 


Hazetton, Pa.—With a main street that 
would do credit to a metropolis, and a bank 
that would do credit to Wall Street, without, 
we hope, extending any, and an hotel such as 
you will find in few cities four or five times 
the size, with the town itself perched high up 
in the hills, Hazelton is one of the most pros- 
perous of Pennsylvania communities. The Ro- 
tarians brought us back here to give their ladies 
some advice, which, if the ladies follow it, ought 
to make Hazelton husbands better then they 
are. 


Totepo, Oun10.—In knocking about a bit, we 
meet with many men in many industries. To- 
night it was the Ohio State Restaurant Asso- 
ciation. They have their troubles, too. One of 
them is breakage, and we were surprised to 
learn from a big cafeteria manager that more 
dishes are broken by the public than by the 
employees. And there seems to be no way to 
collect. This man estimated his average break- 
age at $75 2 month. In a lumber yard we 
imagine we look after such breakage as there is 
ourselves. So, when the lumber is dressed but 
the teamster is rough, think of the poor res- 
taurant man. 

Kings 
They call the oak the king of trees, 

A wise old kind grown gray with years 

Who knows the future like the seers 
Because he knows life’s histories. 

They call him king of field and fen 
Because he is so strong, so great— 

But there have been in every State 
Men who were called the kings of men. 


But who has ever been a king 
Without a people? Peasant, serf, 
Have spun the wheel and turned the turf 
In every land, and made the thing. 
There is a place for every man 
Important as another’s place. 
His crown, his velvet, and his lace 
Make no man king, and never can. 


The berry bush, the blooming thorn, 
The very grass upon the ground, 
Are vital to the world around, 

Each to its majesty is born. 
The oak is but another tree 

A little taller than the rest, 

And there’s a king in each man’s breast, 
Whatever man the man may be. 

















Meadow 


River 
Mixed Cars 











Growing in 
Popularity 
Each Year 


So many advantages are offered 
buyers by Meadow River—mixed 
cars of § kinds of Hardwood 
Flooring, 6 kinds of Hardwood 
Trim, Stepping, Risers and Pop- 
lar Bevel Siding that more and 
more dealers are availing them- 
selves of this service each year. 


All in one car means lower 
freight costs than L. C. L. ship- 
ments and lower handling costs 
per unit. Your buying and check- 
ing problem is simplified. Your 
stock investment is reduced. Your 
turnover increased. 


And most important of all, you 
have good, reliable stock cut from 
the cream of West Virginia 
stumpage, expertly selected and 
carefully manufactured. 


It will be a pleasure 
to quote you 
Meadow River 


Lumber Co. 
Rainelle, West Va. 








Flooring— 
Red Oak Maple Beech Birch 
White Oak 

Trim and Mouldings— 
Oak Poplar Basswood Birch 
Chestnut Ash 

Stepping and Risers— 
Oak Birch 

Bevel Siding : 
Poplar 
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Woman’s Reforestry Project 


Fort Vatiey, GA., Aug. 11.—Mrs. Mattie 
Flournoy, of this city, has the distinction of 
being the first woman in Georgia to take up 
reforestation on a large scale. On a farm 
near Fort Valley she has completed the plant- 
ing of 6,000 loblolly pine saplings, with the co- 
operation of the Georgia State College of Agri- 
ulture, which she will develop into a forest 
reserve. 





UL SOUTHERN 
IND Yellow Pine 


BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


KAUL 
LUMBER 
co. 


We season lumber 
to the moisture 
content you re- 
quire. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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A New Book 


~~  es eewe 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%"x5%", vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. - CHICAGO, ILL 





























Business Changes 


ALABAMA. 
ceeded by Moore-Newton Lumber Co. 


Cullman—Moore Lumber Co. suc- 


ARKANSAS. Morrillton—M. H. Pierce Lumber 
Co, succeeded by Pierce-Young Retail Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Chino—Wilbur Barr sold to Po- 
mona Valley Lumber Co. 
FLORIDA, DeFuniak Springs—Covington-Flan- 


igan Mill Co. has acquired the sawmill and plan- 
ing mill of Beach, Rogers & Co. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—Allied Coal & Material 
Co. has been purchased by the Johnson-Maas Co. 
and the two concerns will be consolidated. 

IOWA. Kiron—Farmers Lumber & Coal Co. 
changing name to Farmers Lumber & Grain Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Haas-Platter Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to Weaver Haas Lumber 
Co. and is now largely owned by Weaver Haas. 
Edward Platter, former partner, has not been con- 
nected with the business for several years. 

Path Fork—Bringardner Lumber Co. changing 
place of business to Lexington, Ky., and increas- 
ing capital from $500,000 to $750,000. 

Richmond—F. H. Gordon succeeded in feed, seed, 
coal and building material business by Robinson 
& Turley. 

MISSOURI. Kenoma—Long-Smith Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Daetwyler & Wirts. 

Maitland—Maitland Lumber Co., half interest 
purchased by George Campbell; lumber, light hard- 
ware, paints, 

OREGON. Glendale—Otto Stevens has sold his 
sawmill near here to Conifer Lumber Co. 

Klamath Falls—George McCollum has sold part 
of his interest in the Falls Lumber Co. to Carson- 
Fowler Co. 

TEXAS. Long View—Caton Lumber Co.’s office 
moved to Tyler. 

Personville—Marks-Crider Lumber Co. changing 
name to Personville Lumber & Hardware Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—John B. DeMars re- 
ported to have sold the business of the DeMars 
Portable Building Co. to E. J. Ditter. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—California Pacific 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated. 


FLORIDA. East Point—Walsh Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 


IOWA. Buffalo Center—Midwest Buffalo Center 
Lumber Co. incorporated under name of Buffalo 
Center Lumber Co. 

Yarmouth—Yarmouth Lumber Co., incorporated. 


MISSISSIPPI. Lynn—Inter City Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; building materials. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Southern Oak Flooring 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Thatford Millwork Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $5,000; Henry Mei- 
sel, 114 E. 57th St., Brooklyn. 

Bronx—C, I. Meredith Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, 150 shares pfd., $100, and 350 shares no 
par value; Sydney H, Bergmann, 15 William St., 
New York City. 

Potsdam—Elliott Hardwood Co. increasing capi- 
tal to $200,000. 

Syracuse—T. Otto Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; old concern; 111 Basin St. 

OKLAHOMA. Tryon—Home Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

OREGON. Clifton—Bradley-Woodward Lumber 
Co., incorporated; to manufacture lumber. 

TEXAS. Houston—Houston Building Material 
Co., incorporated; capital, $45,000. 

New Willard—King Creek Lumber Co. increasing 
capital to $200,000. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Sitterding, Carneal, Da- 
vis (Inc.), lumber, building supply and mill busi- 
ness; capital, $350,000; W. Creed Davis, 4526 North 
Boulevard. 

WASHINGTON. Chewelah—Thermax Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $10,000; manufactures 
building material, 

Spokane—Independent Lumber & Fuel Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Spokane—Spokane Builders Supply Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, $25,000. 
New Ventures 
ALABAMA. Montgomery—Guyer Lumber Co. 


has started in business as commission 
buyer. 

ARKANSAS. Helena—H. B. Blauns Lumber Co. 
recently began retail business. 

Pine Bluff—Southeast Manufacturing Co., of St. 
Louis, will locate a manufacturing plant here to 


lumber 


specialize in manufacture of hickory handle 
blanks. 
CALIFORNIA, Bakersfield — Mt. Breckenridge 


Saw Mill recently started operation. 

FLORIDA. Brooksville—Salts & Hines Lumber 
Co., headquarters, Andalusia, has started a sawmill 
here. 

Tampa—C. L. Crawford (Inc.), headquarters, 
New Orleans, opening lumber purchasing office. 

INDIANA. Decatur—Decatur Tie & Timber Co. 
recently began business. 














KANASAS. Wichita—J. H. Turner Coa] & M | 
terial Co. recently began business, as 
MINNESOTA, Waseca—Clark Koechel wil] Ope: 
a lumber yard, . 
NEBRASKA. Marion—Equity Lumber (Co has 
started in business. : 
NEW YORK. Paul Smiths—B. A. Mun 
Sons recently began retail lumber business, 
OHIO. Bedford—Brown-Graves Co, 
new lumber yard at 17600 Miles Ave, 
OREGON. Clifton—Bradley-Woodward 
Co. has started a sawmill, 
PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—J. J. Erich & Son 
(Inc.) recently began retail lumber business, 
TENNESSEE. Crossville—Cumberland 
Handle Works recently began business, 
Jackson—Five Points Co. building new lumber } 
shed. 
TEXAS. Amarillo—Wm. Cameron & Co, (Inc) 
opening wholesale business here. 
Frost—Louisiana Lumber & Supply Co., heaa- 
quarters, Dallas, opening retail business, 
Hereford—Alston-Ross Lumber Co. has started a 


retail business, 
Casualties 


ALABAMA, Montgomery—-Cramton Lumber Co., 
loss by fire in lumber storage sheds, several thou- 4 
sand dollars. 
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Opening 


Lumber 
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ILLINOIS. Danville—Elliott Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $1,000. 
KENTUCKY. Paducah—Paducah Box & Basket 


Co., loss by fire in warehouse, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Holland—Basket factory of Wil- 
liam Bellaire destroyed by fire with machinery and 
equipment; loss, about $125,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Harrisburg—Lumber yards of 
United Ice & Coal Co., destroyed by fire; loss, 
$20,000. 

Oil City—Lumber warehouse of Howard & Nick- 
lin Lumber Co. damaged by fire. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Rapid City—Warren-Lamb 
Lumber Co., fire loss between $5,000 and $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. Gore—J, Natwick & Co., loss by fire 
in planing mill hardwood flooring plant and lum- 
ber yards, $400,000 of which $300,000 was in stock. 

WASHINGTON. Aloha—Aloha Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $5,000; sawmill; oil tanks, office and lum- 
ber sheds destroyed. 

Cashmere—Sawmill and box factory of F. W. 
Schmitten damaged by fire; loss, $60,000. 

Dayton—Ernest Hopkins sawmill has _ been 
burned; Harrison Ogden, manager. 

Rice—Meyers sawmill, located near here, has 
been burned; partly insured. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Ronceverte—Ronceverte Plan- 
ing Mill, loss by fire, $50,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Moncton—Lumber mill of 
Price Bros., destroyed by fire; mill was valued at 
$25,000; headquarters in Montreal, 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Cotton Plant—The plant of the 
Southwestern Veneer Co., recently burned, is to be 
rebuilt immediately. 

OREGON. Portland—The Universal Wood Work- 
ing Co. is about to erect a plant on Salmon St. to 
cost about $25,000. 

TEXAS. Brownwood—The Sandusky Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., of St. Louis, is erecting a barrel 
shop here to make barrels suitable for turkey 
shipping. 











Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 1343 
H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the rate 
of 20 cents each State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


1,756,746. Cedar chest. John R. Hogan, Altavista, 
Va., assignor to Lane Co. (Inc,). 


1,756,797. Method for recovery of surplus pre- 
servatives in treatment of timber. Ralph H. 
Rawson, Portland, Ore. 

1,756,851. Woodworker’s tool. James E. Clement, 
New Baltimore, Mich. 


1,753,701. Saw filing guide. Charles N. Grant, 
Haverhill, Mass. 
1,753,959. Guide wheel for woodworking tools. 


Alfred Wikstrom, Albuquerque, N. M 

1,753,967. Veneer trimmer. Thomas Robinson, 
Everett, Wash., assignor to Coe Manufacturing 
Co., Painesville, Ohio. P 

1,754,035. Combination hand saw. 
Morren, Hamilton, Ont. 

1,754,378. Saw filing device. John A. Waller, 
Los Angeles, Calif., assignor to Waller Manufac- 
turing Corporation, same place. 

1,754,549. Wood bending machine. 
Elliott, Seymour, Ind. 

1,754,700. Veneer stacker, 
Marshfield, Ore. 


William J. 


Charles W. 


Emmet G. Stack, 
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ALEXANDER N. M’LEAN, president of the 
McLean Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Windsor, Ont., 
and one of the oldest members of the retail 
lumber trade in Canada, died at his home in 
Windsor on Aug. 6. Mr. McLean was 83 years 
of age. He was born in the Township of 
Brock, Ontario County, and his youth was 
spent on a farm, owned by his father, a pio- 
neer, who settled in Brock Township in 1831. 
When 25 years of age, Mr. McLean took a 
position with John White & Co. and with 
McTaggart & Thompson, at Victoria Rd., on 
the Toronto-Nipissing Railroad. He remained 
with them for a period of eight years. In 
1880 he moved to Ridgetown, Ont., and be- 
came connected with the firm of- Cunningham 
& Leitch, whom he succeeded later under the 
name of A. N. McLean & Co. In addition to 
his extensive business activities in Ridgetown, 
Mr. McLean held public positions as school 
trustee, councillor, and town treasurer. ‘Thirty- 
six years ago he moved to Windsor, Ont., and 
established the present business of A. A 
McLean & Co., the name being subsequently 
changed to the McLean Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
which is one of the most progressive organ- 
izations in the Border Cities. Mr. McLean is 
survived by one daughter, Mrs. W. H. Yost, 
of Montreal, and three sons: Major E. M. 
McLean, Walkerville, Ont.; Dr. H. M. McLean, 
Farmington, Mich. and John A. McLean, 
Windsor, Ont., who is Secretary-Treasurer of 
the McLean Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 


MRS. GEORGE R. OSGOOD, of Tacoma, 
Wash., died at a Tacoma hospital August 4 
following a brief illness. Mrs. Osgood was 
one of the outstanding pioneer women of the 
Pacific northwest and a leader in Tacoma 
civic and club affairs since she first located 
in Tacoma in 1889. She was married to 
George R. Osgood at Port Leyden, N. Y., in 
1865. Her husband is one of the founders of 
the Wheeler-Osgood Co., which operates one 
of the largest door factories in the world. 
Mrs. Osgood was a member of the Aloha club, 
the First Congregational Church and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She 
is survived by her husband, three sons: 
George J., of Tacoma, Robert S., Walla Walla, 
and Henry S., of Spokane. The funeral was 
held Aug. 6 with Rev. Carl Veasie and Rev. 
W. A. Moore officiating. 


OWEN G. LEACH, president of L. D. Leach 
& Co., and brother of the late L. D. Leach, 
founder of that concern, was found dead in 
bed at his apartment in the Belmont Plaza 
Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday morning, Aug. 12, 
having, according to police reports, committed 
suicide by shooting himself. Mr. Leach was 
52 years old and was prominent in Chicago 
real estate circles, having been engaged in 
the real estate business for many years. He 
succeeded to the presidency of the lumber 
concern upon his brother’s death some years 
ago. It is believed that financial and domes- 
tic troubles caused his act. 


HENRY F. RIES, Civil War veteran who 
participated in the capture of Camp Jackson 
in 1861, died of the infirmities of age on 
Wednesday, Aug. 6, at his home in Gray Sum- 
mit, St. Louis suburb. Mr. Ries was the 
founder of the H. F. Ries Lumber & Material 
Co., of St. Louis, but had retired from active 
business more than twenty years ago. He 
was 89 years old and is survived by more 
than 60 descendants, including two sons and 
eight daughters. He came to America from 
his birthplace, Hanover, Germany, in 1850, 
settling in St. Louis, where he became a sad- 
dle maker and later a contractor. 


ALBERT S. RAINS, 62 years old, who for- 
merly operated a sawmill at Helmsburg, Ind., 
and later at Evansville, Ind., died on Friday, 
Aug. 8, at Coral Gables, Fla. Mr. Rains was 
born at Tipton, Ind. Before going into the 
lumber trade he was a carpenter in Indian- 
apolis. He was a veteran of the Spanish 
American war and was widely known in the 
Indiana trade. He is survived by his father, 
three daughters, two sons and several sisters 
and brothers. 


JOSEPH G. MITCHELL, 30 years old, for 
seven years a lumber inspector for the Mem- 
phis Hardwood Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
was killed in an automobile accident near 
Gwin, Ala., Thursday, Aug. 7, when his car 
collided with another. The accident was 
caused by the inability of the drivers to see 
through a cloud of dust caused by a third 
car. Mr. Mitchell’s wife and three children 
and his sister-in-law were badly hurt when 
the car went into a ditch and turned over, 
crushing him. Mr. Mitchell was on a vaca- 
tion trip and had been visiting a brother in 
Alabama. 


W. E. BLAKELY, 73 years old, owner and 
manager of a lumber, coal and building .ma- 
terial plant at Star City, Ind., died recently 


at his home there following a lingering ill- 
ness. He had resided in Star City 19 years 
and had been in business during that time. 
He is survived by the widow, a son, A. S. 
Blakely, who is in business with his father, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Jay W. Gates, of Royal 
Center, Ind. 


MRS. MARY E. REESE, 71 years of age, 
wife of Philip L. Reese, of the Tacoma Har- 
bor Lumber Co., died at her home in Tacoma, 
Wash., Aug. 7. Besides her husband she is 
survived by a daughter, Margaret Hendrie, 
and a grandson, John. She was a member of 
the Congregational Church and had been a 
resident of Tacoma for many years. 


MARTIN J. MAY, manager of the Hart 
Lumber Co., Hart, Mich., and the Shelby Lum- 
ber Co., Shelby, Mich., died at his home on 
Wednesday morning, Aug. 5, at the age of 43. 
Mr. May suffered an attack of partial paraly- 
sis, which being complicated by heart failure, 
proved fatal. He is survived by his widow 
and one daughter. 


J. H. HAMILTON, owner of a sawmill near 
Cordele, Ga., was killed recently when a steam 
pipe burst at the mill. Fragments of the 
metal struck him on the head, fracturing his 
skull. He was 68 years old. 


WILLARD C. CHRISTMAS, 63 years old, 
of Boonville, Ind., who for many years was 
engaged in the lumber business in that city 
and who was widely known to the trade in 
southern Indiana, died at Walker’s hospital in 
Evansville, Ind., on Monday, Aug. 11, after a 
long illness. Mr. Christmas is survived by a 
widow, Mrs. Minnie Christmas; one_ son, 
Beeler, of Boonville and three daughters. 


TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 
National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
- Washington, D. C. 





We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. Trade-marks below have recently 
been passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office and are in line for early registration 
unless opposition is filed. For further information 
address National Trade-mark Co. 

As an additional service to its readers, this jour- 
nal gladly offers to them an advance search free 
of charge on any mark they may contemplate 
adopting or registering. You may communicate 
with the editor of this department. or send your 
inquiry direct to the National Trade-mark Co., 
stating that you are a reader of this journal. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE, representation of a tree 
in a circle, Ser. No. 291,730. Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., San Francisco, Calif.—For lumber. 


EtTcHT-KRAFT, Ser. No. 293,318. W. P. Fuller 
& Co., San Francisco. Calif—For sand-blast 
wood used for construction purposes, 


I X L, in a circle, Ser. No. 293,860. Wis- 
consin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich. 
—For hardwood and softwood lumber, hard- 
wood flooring and shingles. 


“THUNDER BIRD,” and representation of a bird 
with outstretched wings, Ser. No. 261,295. Wood 
& English (Ltd.) Vancouver, B. C., Canada.— 
For lumber products. 

ARBORITE, Ser. No. 294,329. The Wood-Fibre 
Board Corporation, Brunswick,. Me., and New 


— City.—For thermal insulating boards and 
ath. 


ARBORITE, and representation of a forest, etc., 
Ser. No. 294,330. The Wood-Fibre Board Cor- 
poration, Brunswick, Me., and New York City.— 
For thermal insulating board and lath. 


JOHNS MANVILLE, J. M., Ser. No. 295,478. 
Johns-Manville Corporation, New York City.— 
For asbestos or rock wool, asbestos, asphalt, 
bricks, roofing and shingles, millboard, composi- 
tion boards, boards etc. 


Soar, and design, Ser. No. 287,146. William 
H. Lutton Co., Jersey City, N. J.—For green- 
house benches for soil and potted plants, garden 
frames, plant supports etc. 


SATINETTE, Ser. No. 295,642. Sawyer-Goodman 
Co., Marinette, Wis——For hardwood flooring. 


Representation of a board. Ser. No. 245.078. 
—The Beaver Products Co. (Inc.), Buffalo, 
N. Y. For fiber boards, plaster board, plaster, 
prepared roofing, composition shingles etc. 


KAWNEER. Ser. No. 277,804.—The Kawneer 
Co., Niles, Mich. For storefront window ~con- 
structions, store-front constructions, bulkheads, 
doors, windows, transoms etc. 

















Big, Strong 
Durable 


TIMBERS 
fo. 





INDUSTRIAL 


ELIZABETH,LA. 


They’re Genuine 


Calcasieu 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


You'll always find the 
Trade Mark shown above 
plainly branded on all 
timbers from our large, 
modern mill. 


There’s no stronger, more 
durable or economical 
structural material on the 
market. 


We cut ’em to meet your 
specifications and guaran- 
tee you satisfaction. 


All Shed and Yard 
Stock is Marked: 
‘““INDUSTRIAL” 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE. 

712 Railway Exchange Blidg., Chicago 

Joc scanner 

















Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 

Soft California 
White Pine 

\, White Fir 
Incense Cedar 


Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 

















Egyptian Importers Organize 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 11—A _ report 
from Charles E. Dickerson, jr., commercial 
attache to the lumber division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Cairo, Egypt, says that 
the leading lumber importers in Alexandria 
have formed an association which controls prac- 
tically 90 percent of the total trade. The ob- 
ject is to standardize prices and credits and to 
supervise other trade practices, the first move 
to be increased prices by 5 percent. It is ex- 
pected that other less important lumber im- 
porters soon will join the association. 

A marked activity was recorded on the Alex- 
andria lumber market during June following 
improvement in the building trade. Last month’s 
report indicated 3,960,000 board feet of Russian 
lumber expected which has not yet arrived, but 
693,000 feet of “Egyptian small hewn timber” 
reported expected was received. These small 
timbers are used in native house construction. 
The number of carloads of lumber despatched 
from Alexandria to Cairo and other interior 
points totaled 3,168 for June as compared with 
2,036 for May. 

The demand for pitch pine has been nor- 
mal. No arrivals of pitch pine were regis- 
tered in June while 593,000 board feet was im- 
ported in May, but none in April or March. 
There were no arrivals of hardwoods during 
June while 400,000 board feet was received in 
May, but none during four previous months. 
A few calls for red gum were reported during 
June. Prices of American woods remain firm. 





“AcTUAL MEASURE” in the flooring trade in 
Great Britain distinguishes nominal measure 
before manufacture, and actual width and 
thickness of boards after planing. 


News Notes from Ame : 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Aug. 9.—An optimistic tone with regard to 
the lumber trade in general has been in evi- 
dence here of late, and yesterday various 
lumber companies announced that an im- 
provement in shipments of lumber in foreign 
and intercoastal trade has been marked re- 
cently. Developments in both the wheat and 
lumber charter markets have been rapid, 
with advance bookings of grain taking up 
all tramp tonnage figured as potential dur- 
ing the next few weeks. A recent advance 
in lumber rates is a welcome change to 
steamship men who, up until the last few 
days, have been forced to listen to talk of 
40 shillings, and in some cases even lower. 
As a result of the rising market, inquiries 
for lumber are increasing, with shippers 
rushing to protect themselves against ex- 
pected advances in rates. 

Firming of rates, coupled with the rising 
market, has pulled lumber out of the slough 
represented by rates of 40 shillings in the 
European trade, Pacific Coast observers state. 
The low mark is definitely in the background, 
it is reported, with some lines closing at 43 
shillings and 9 pence. One of the leading 
operators reported this week that some busi- 
ness was closed at 45 shillings. 

Intercoastal lumber shippers declare that, 
despite the fact that August is ordinarily a 
light month for lumber shipments in the 
coast to coast route, coupled with the fact 
that lumber rate is down to $8 a thousand 
feet, favorable developments are to be noted 
in the trade for the first time in many 
months. 

Effects of the recent Intercoastal Lumber 
Conference held in Washington have been 
felt here already. According to reports re- 
ceived here, the meeting supposedly called 
to effect rate stabilization, produced the 
statement from T. V. O’Connor, chairman of 
the Shipping Board, that “unless you settle 
your differences, the board will ask Congress 
for regulatory powers similar to those of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” Local 
line officials were reluctant to express an 
opinion regarding Mr. O’Connor’s statement. 
“Of course there is a certain amount of 
friction between the various conference 
lines,” said John E. Cushing, vice president 
in charge of traffic for the American- 
Hawaiian line. “But our troubles are due 
just as much to poor business and the freight 
movement conditions as they are to rate 
cutting. The expected upturn in cargo offer- 
ings this fall will prove the only sure cure 
for the conditions prevailing in intercoastal 
business.” 

Appointment of a successor to Earl H. 
Strange, retiring chairman of the United 
States Intercoastal Lumber Conference, will 
not be made for several months, despite the 
fact that the resignation of Mr. Strange be- 
comes effective Aug. 15. This is the general 
opinion advanced by steamship men repre- 
senting lines that comprise the conference. 
At present, M. J. Wright, Pacific coast mana- 
ger of the Luckenbach Line, is acting as 
temporary chairman, and it is expected that 
he will continue in that capacity until a 
permanent chairman is appointed several 
months hence. 

Belief that the Australians will continue 
to buy lumber, including redwood, from the 
Pacific coast, was expressed here this week 
by Alex H. Crane, an officer of the forest 
service of Queensland, Australia. During his 
visit here he made a trip through the red- 
wood forests of Humboldt County. 

W. C. Garrett, general manager Pickering 
Lumber Co., stated this week that the com- 
pany’s new mill in Modoc County will start 
operation at the first indication of improve- 
ment in lumber prices. The company re- 
cently finished construction of what is said 
to be the largest lumber mill in that county. 
Its principal mill is at Alturas. Mr. Garrett 
also set at rest the rumors that have been 
current for some time to the effect that the 
Weyerhaeuser interests are negotiating for 


es 


the Pickering properties. Mr. Garrett branded 
these reports as absolutely without founda- 
tion. 

Officers and members of the Hoo-Hoo Club 
of Oakland are to give an informal dinner- 
dance and musicale in the Hoo-Hoo room of 
the Athens Athletic Club in Oakland on 
Aug. 15. A large gathering is expected. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Aug. 9.—The general tone of the export 
market last week was a little more encour- 
aging. The United Kingdom and Continent 
are buying both merchantable and clears, and 
the mills have booked up a considerable 
amount of this business for late August-Sep- 
tember shipment. In addition, the mills are 
busy on orders for ties and railway crossing 
timber for the British railways. Practically 
all mills are on a 5-day basis, and volume 
of orders from all markets is now above pro- 
duction, according to reports. The mills feel 
that the bottom has been reached, and that 
any change will be for the better. Freight 
rates to all markets have increased during- 
the last week, especially to the United King- 
dom and Continental ports. 

The British Columbia logging industry 
effected a further drastic curtailment last 
week. Several major operations closed down, 
and have stated their intention of remaining 
inactive until there is a marked upward re- 
vision in log prices. Log output is estimated 
at 15 percent of normal. Production of logs 
of all species is substantially under log con- 
sumption. Stocks of Douglas fir and cedar 
logs are unusually heavy. But hemlock logs 
are scarce, and because of the widespread 
curtailment of hemlock log production, it is 
very likely that a premium will soon be in 
effect for them. Prevailing prices for logs 
are: Fir, camp run, $12 to $13.50; cedar, 
shingle logs, $10 to $12.50; cedar, lumber 
logs, $19 to $21; hemlock, $11. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Aug. 9.—Poor market conditions are the 
reason for continued lowering of production 
of lumber, which last week ran some 12 
percent under orders, according to West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports. If 
curtailment continues, the industry will sta- 
tistically be in a strong position by fall. The 
Seattle log market is unchanged. Sales are 
so small that they have no bearing on pre- 
vailing prices. 

Railroad and car material shipments are 
about the same. Some retail yards report 
improved business, others not. Wholesalers 
say prices offered are in most instances un- 
profitable. Current orders are mostly of 
badly mixed cars. One local wholesaler 
wrote a customer as follows: “One inch 
No. 2 common southern pine surfaced boards 
and shiplap are selling, delivered at Chicago, 
at a price that averages from $1 to $4 a 
thousand f. o. b. mill, after deducting West 
Coast freight from delivered southern pine 
prices.” 

According to word received at Aberdeen 
yesterday, a flat transit charge of 1% cents 
a hundred pounds on rough lumber shipped 
into the Grays Harbor district from the ad- 
joining region, will take effect Sept. 3 on 
railroads serving the district. This means 
that door companies, mills and allied indus- 
tries on the Harbor may buy lumber at Port 
Angeles, Longview, Port Gamble or Port 
Townsend and other points in the State, and 
have it shipped to Grays Harbor as cheaply 
as if purchased much nearer. Present rates 
run from 1% to 3 cents, and are on a mileage 
basis. The new flat rate has been approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Es- 
timates are that as much as $15 a carload 
may be saved on many shipments by the new 
rates. 

An important development last week was 
the strengthening of the United Kingdom 
and Continent ocean rates. Sudden activity 


in grain loading took up most of the avail- 
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able space. As yet, according to those best 
informed here, lumber has not been shipped 
at the higher rates, which average 45 
shillings, because more or less 40 shilling 
space is left. As one man put it: “They’re 
asking 45 shillings and getting it after a 
fashion.” Some distressed space is reported 
sold at 37% shillings. 

That efforts of the Japanese to form a con- 
ference to raise rates by Sept. 1 will succeed 
provided the demand for lumber increases, 
was the opinion expressed by an exporter in 
close touch with Oriental business conditions. 

While production is falling, mills are seek- 
ing to find some way to operate at a profit. 
Rumors of wage cuts are very prevalent. In 
at least one instance, common labor was cut 
to $2 a day. A walk-out followed, but most 
of the men were back again the next day, 
with more who wanted to work for that 
sum. Conferences between workers and mill 
officials of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
resulted in wage cuts affecting twenty-five 
hundred men. A 10 percent cut was decided 
upon effective Aug. 1. This will avoid the 
necessity of cutting working time to 5 days 
a week. Twenty-seven members of the shop 
committee of employees and President J. H. 
Bloedel and Vice President J. J. Donovan at- 
tended the conference. 

The annual Northwest Lumbermen’s golf 
tournament in Tacoma this week will have 
as Seattle representatives a four-man team 
consisting of Lawrence Ives, Marfield Bolcom, 
Bob Gourlay and Carl Blackstock. Mr. Ives 
will defend his championship as individual 
medalist. 

S. W. Barker, lumber broker, has been ap- 
pointed a director of the Seattle Red Cross. 
Mr. Barker is a past president of the Rotary 
Club. 

W. F. Wahlenmaier, of the company bear- 
ing his name, at Springfield, Mass., is visiting 
in Seattle. He formerly resided here, hav- 
ing been at different times connected with 
the Pioneer Lumber Co. and A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Co. He may return to the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Aug. 12.—While this is normally about the 
dullest season in Northwest lumber trade, 
conditions are satisfactory as compared with 
other years, and lumbermen are optimistic. 
These facts were brought out last week 
through interviews with Twin City whole- 
salers and retailers. While here and there 
a dealer professes to see poor prospects for 
the fall trade, the majority declare that the 
outlook is good, or at least fair. Some find 
business already improving. 

In this region, where business in all lines 
depends largely upon crop conditions, agri- 
cultural prospects are good, with the excep- 
tion of some areas, and unless the long 
drouth and hot weather continues for some 
time longer, better business may be expected 
from rural sections as soon as the harvest 
Season is over. In regard to the drouth 
situation, which has stirred the whole coun- 
try and prompted President Hoover to take 
steps to alleviate the situation, Gov. Chris- 
tianson in a statement last week said Minne- 
sota farmers are as yet in no need of Federal 
aid. At the same time railroads have pledged 
their co-operation in moving crops in accord- 
ance with recommendations by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Orders for northern pine to be shipped from 
the Head of the Lakes mills, increased slightly 
last week. Box and crating interests still are in 
the market for considerable northern pine, but 
other industrials are making little demand. 
Most of the shipments continue to be of the 
rush variety of badly mixed assortments. 
The proximity of the northern mills to the 
consumers is proving very advantageous in 
filling Such orders, and, as a consequence, 
prices are holding firm for the most part, 
with few special offerings. Manufacturers 
report that they are making special efforts 
to obtain business, orders on file at no mill 
being sufficiert to keep it in operation more 


ca’s Lumber Centers 


than a week or so. Mill stocks are about 
normal. Among scarce stocks may be listed: 
5/, 6/ and 8/4 D selects, Nos. 1 and 2 boards 
of all widths, 1x8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 
boards, 10- and 12-inch No. 2 common, 2x4- 
inch No. 1 dimension, all lengths, and thick 
shop. Listed in surplus at most mills are 
2x6-inch No. 2 dimension, 4/4 shop common, 
lap siding, 4-inch No. 3 Norway, 1x4- and 
6-inch No. 3 common, and 4- and 6-inch No. 3 
common. 

Twin Cities sash and door mills are count- 
ing on a rather brisk country business this 
fall, and they are agreed that conditions at 
present compare favorably with those of last 
year, with the advantage slightly in favor of 
1930. Many of the mills which were on short 
schedules during part of the spring and sum- 
mer have resumed normal activity, and some 
of the larger concerns are filling orders for 
millwork to be used in large building con- 
struction. Orders for small residential work 
are not being received in the volume charac- 
teristic of some other years, but the opera- 
tors are confident that orders from rural sec- 
tions a little later will strike a balance. 
There is considerable modernization work in 
progress in the Twin Cities, and this is help- 
ing make up for the falling off in orders for 
new residential work. 

Northern white cedar posts and poles con- 
tinue to move in satisfactory volume, consid- 
ering the season. The demand for large 
posts for guard rail purposes has fallen off 
with the completion of many highway 
projects. A demand for dimension stock for 
construction of temporary corncribs is in 
prospect. 

The J. Neils Lumber Co. has moved its Min- 
neapolis office from 932 Lumber Exchange 
to 749 Security Building. 

The Milwaukee road is adding 500 new 
refrigerator cars to its rolling stock. 


Macon, Ga. 


Aug. 11.—Air dried roofers are still at 
rock bottom. Few mills are running; those 
operating are on short time with small 
crews. Prices are so low that manufacturers 
are realizing no profit. 

It has been a quiet fortnight in the long- 
leaf pine market. Production is probably 
lighter than at any time in the last couple 
of years. Longleaf mills, however, expect 
some good orders for fall and winter de- 
liveries, especially from railroads. 

While there was little increase in hard- 
wood bookings, there were indications that 
improvement may be expected. The reopen- 
ing of automobile plants means a whole lot 
to the hardwood industry of the South, for 
already body people are in the market again. 
Furniture factories are also doing some buy- 
ing in this territory for future needs. Ex- 
port business is better than domestic. Mills 
are still running on short time and with 
small crews, hence there has been no recent 
accumulation. Logging operations have been 
interfered with by rains, but mills have am- 
ple supplies of logs available. 


Warren, Ark. 


Aug. 11.—The long drouth in this section 
was broken by a good rain Monday, which 
brought temporary relief to the farmers and 
put out most woods fires, but the last few 
days have been so hot that most parts of 
this immediate territory are needing rain 
again. The rain revived cotton. 

The Arkansas mills report a slight de- 
crease in orders booked this week, also a 
decrease in shipments compared to the first 
week of July. There was, however, a sub- 
stantial increase in inquiries. Some industrial 
orders have come through for quick ship- 
ment, and more inquiries are out for crating 
and shook stock. Although mill stocks are 
much heavier than normal, some items are 
still far too scarce to take care of even a 
near normal demand. Reports are coming in 
that two or three mills are offering extra 
dating of sixty days to four months as an 
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Old Growth Yellow 


DOUGLAS F!R 


Specialists 


Wholesale Lumbermen and 
Exclusive Mill Representatives 


FAST SHIPPERS OF 
DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 


All Yard or Industrial Items 
Quoted Quickly 
If you are having difficulty in 
securing quality stock on 


present day market prices do not 
fail to communicate with us. 


Hockett Lumber Co 
Spalding Building 
PORTLAND OREGON 











OUR SPECIAL 


5/4x4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of 
Old Growth Douglas Fir 
of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 
ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Officer Failing Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 














GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 

Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 

Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CO. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 








Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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inducement to buyers, but this practice is 
frowned on by most lumbermen. This also 
applies to shipments of pine lumber made on 
consignment. 

Several mills that have been on a 55-hour 
weekly basis have announced they will re- 
duce to 50 hours this coming week, and un- 
less conditions improve will be forced to a 
45- or 40-hour basis in the near future, be- 
cause of lack of storage space. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Aug. 11.—A. C. Long, jr., sales manager for 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. and the Bo- 
galusa Paper Co., upon his return to this city 
after a trip through the eastern States, ex- 
pressed the opinion that conditions are bet- 
tering themselves throughout the country. 
He said that money in that section is cheap 
and that almost all of the retail lumber yards 
have allowed their stocks to go below the 
normal level. He feels that there is business 
for the concern that hustles for it. Mr. Long 
said that Bogalusa people are in much better 
condition than those in the North and East 
because the optimism in those sections has 
been lessened by the continuous drouth which 
has very seriously damaged crops. Among 
other cities, Mr. Long visited Louisville, Ky.; 


Columbus, Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, and 
New York. 

D. T. Cushing, general manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., has returned 


from Chicago, where he went to hold a con- 
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FINISH 

BASE. “1 Mi 
MOULDINGS We'll Mix 
pirwoon il Cars to 


Fit Your 
Requirements 


Every dealer knows that mixed car 
buying enables him to maintain more 
complete assortments of stock, a wider 
variety of items, and yet minimize his 
investment. 





Our new plant, modern manufactur- 
ing and handling facilities, enable us to 
carry large stocks of all items in old 
growth Yellow Fir. We can, therefore, 
mix cars to suit your individual needs 
and, if you desire, we can include ply- 
wood to help fill out the carload. 


Write us now about your require- 
ments and let us tell you how satis- 
factorily we can serve you. 


WASHINGTON 
VENEER 
COM PANY 


Olympia, Washington 


Douglas Fir, Spruce 
West Coast Hemlock, Red Cedar 
Doors and Millwork 
Grades Right—Let Us Show You! 


NEWBEGIN LUMBER CO. 
1927 So. Tacoma Way Tacoma, Wash. 

















ference with Col. A. C. Goodyear, who was 
en route to California. Business men and 
manufacturers have different ideas as _ to 
when business will become normal. Mr. 
Cushing has the distinction of being one of 
the few men who is able to operate a big 
business full time, the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. being one of the very few sawmills 
that is doing so. ' 

Mrs. D. T. Cushing and daughters, Misses 
Floyd and Barbara, are at home again, after 
having vacationed with relatives and friends 
in Chicago. 

Frederick Cushing, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
D. T. Cushing, is also at home again after 
attending school near New York City, and 
afterward enjoying a motor trip to California. 

O. H. Campbell, assistant sales manager, 
and W. A. Chandler, general superintendent, 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., are mak- 
ing a short business trip to important lum- 
ber markets in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The sixty-sixth anniversary of the birth of 
the late Col. W. H. Sullivan was observed by 
his friends on Aug. 9 by placing a wreath on 
his grave. 

The entire cut of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill will be shipped this month, 
according to its officials. So far there has 
been no reduction in wages by the Great 
Southern company, nor has there been any 
curtailment of operations. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Aug. 9.—Heavy showers which fell 
throughout the Tacoma district last night 
reduced the fire hazard considerably, and 
afforded relief to the forestry officials, who 
have been watching the situation with grave 
anxiety. Although no serious fires have oc- 
curred in the district as yet, the woods are 
extremely dry and the rainfall barely half 
the normal for the year. 

The regular weekly meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club was canceled this week, 
as the Northwest golf tournament occupied 
the attention of practically all members. 

One of the largest log rafts ever received 
in Tacoma harbor was towed in to the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co. plant this week. The 
raft came from Knappton, on the Columbia 
River, and made the trip around by sea in 
three days. It contained more than 500,000 
feet of logs. 

State timber valued at more than $80,000 
will be sold to the highest bidder Sept. 2, 
according to an announcement from the State 
land commissioner’s office this week. 

George C. Joy, State supervisor of forests 
and leader in forest fire prevention in Wash- 
ington for many years, collapsed at his desk 
in the capitol building at Olympia last Mon- 
day and was taken to a hospital. Mr. Joy’s 
condition has since improved, but he is still 
seriously ill. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Aug. 11.—yYielding to the changes in the 
box making trade and the extensive shift 
from wooden to fiber packing cases, the 
Rittler Box Co. has closed, and William H. 
Rittler, the general manager, has connected 
himself with H. D. Dreyer & Co., as secretary. 
The suspension terminates forty-five years 
of uninterrupted existence, the business hav- 
ing been started in 1885 by the late William 
Rittler, father of William H. 

The Capitol Glass & Mirror Co. has in- 
stalled machinery for manufacture of mold- 
ings and other mill products in a plant on 
West Pratt Street, this city. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Aug. 12.—The serious drouth in the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi valley has held lum- 
ber demand down to actual and immediate 
requirements for the last three weeks, and 
lumbermen here are beginning to be somewhat 
apprehensive over the prospects for any bet- 
ter demand this fall. The drouth has ruined 
most of the fruit crop, seriously damaged 
vegetables and has hit corn hard, with con- 
sequent bad effects on livestock growers, 
already suffering because of lack of pasture. 
Some offset to these farm losses is an in- 
crease in prices for wheat as a result of the 
damage to corn. There are a few areas 
in the Missouri Valley where enough rain 
has fallen in the last two months to make a 


it a, 
crop of corn and keep pasturage green, like 
northwest Kansas and sections of southern 
Nebraska, and from these territories there 
are reports of good business. Southwest 
Kansas also has been favored. C. C. Isely, 
of Dodge City, who was here last week, sajq 
business in southwest Kansas was goog, 
Some localities in Oklahoma and southern 
Missouri also report a satisfactory volume of 
business. Reports from local yards is that 
lumber demand in and around Kansas City 
is smaller than it has been for years. De. 
cline in middle West lumber demand has been 
somewhat compensated for by an increase jn 
eastern trade. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Aug. 11.—During last week there developed 
a somewhat improved demand for both south- 
ern pine and hardwood. The price range 
remains almost unchanged, but local mills 
report business coming in much more freely, 
The materials most wanted are pine for small 
building construction, and hardwood for fur- 
niture factory consumption. 

Longleaf timbers, 10x10-inch and larger, 
continue extremely firm, and are in consider- 
able demand. Export demand for cubic aver- 
age timber cutting is maintained. Prices of 
larger sizes show a slight advance. Local 
manufacturers are more optimistic than for 
many weeks. They acknowledge that farm 
conditions are bad, and that mill stocks are 
larger than usual, but say the decline in re- 
tail stocks more than offsets the mill accu- 
mulation. Mill sales managers here believe 
that with any demand at all for retail stock 
replenishment during September, October and 
November, surpluses in producing territory 
will be absorbed, because output everywhere 
has been so heavily curtailed. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Aug. 9.—An order for 25 carloads of wood 
grape box material has been received by the 
Hedlund Box & Lumber Co., this city, from 
the growers around Sacramento, Calif., E. H. 
Stanton, president of the Hedlund company, 
announced. Shipments will be made in 2- and 
3-car lots. The Hedlund company is receiv- 
ing ten and twelve cars of logs daily from 
camps in Ferry County. The Spokane mill 
is operating two 9-hour shifts on its band 
Saws. 


Shreveport, La. 


Aug. 11.—Demand for southern pine con- 
tinues light, but there is possibly a little 
more inquiry than there was a week ago, 
for most buyers have come to the conclusion 
that prices are not going any lower, as they 
are now well below cost of production at 
even the larger units. Some inconvenience 
has resulted from shortage of water for 
steam at many mills, particularly the small 
units. Mills are not trying to turn out a 
large quantity, but for the most part are 
running principally to keep their organiza- 
tions from scattering, though it is expensive 
to run on short time. 

The hardwood market is also quiet. 
prices are unchanged. 
of oak are reported. 


Boston, Mass. 


Aug. 12.—Both wholesalers and retailers 
speak of business in softwoods as unusually 
quiet. Zastern spruce prices are easier. 
Eager sellers are conceding from the recently 
revised quotations for Idaho white pine. 
There is very little business in Pondosa pine, 
and prices are very irregular. Rumors that 
other ocean freight declines may be an- 
nounced for September shipments of West 
Coast softwoods are a disturbing factor in 
the Atlantic Coast market, and retailers here 
are not showing much eagerness to take ad- 
vantage of the $8 cargo rate on Douglas fir 
effective during August. 

The long drouth has brought a serious 
situation in the woodlands and many forest 
fires are reported. One fire in the vicinity 
of Plymouth and Cape Cod last week dam- 
aged ‘standing timber to the value of 
$200,000 and destroyed many summer camps 
and cottages. 

The E. D. Sawyer Lumber Co. received 4 
schooner cargo of 365,098 feet of eastern 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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New Kilns at Pine Operation 


SpoKANE, WAsH., Aug. 9.—The McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., one of the Inland Empire’s largest 
producers of Idaho white pine, several months 
ago ordered four reversible cross-circulation dry 
kilns from the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of North 
Portland, Ore. Even before they were com- 
pleted, the design and construction so pleased 
the McGoldrick officials that two more kilns of 
the same type were ordered. Installation of 
these two additional units has just been com- 
pleted, and now the company has in operation 














Allis-Chalmers motors and Bristol electric tem- 

perature and humidity controllers and recorders 

in the control room of the new Moore dry kilns 

installed at the McGoldrick Lumber Co.’s plant 
at Spokane, Wash. 


a modern, up-to-date battery of six of the lat- 
est type of kilns. 

They had always been air drying their lum- 
ber, but after considering the vast improvement 
in kiln drying methods during the last three 


company supplied not only the kilns but also 
the equipment, including the lift; this firm has 
installed well over two hundred of its reversible 
cross-circulation kilns in the West Coast region 
during the last three years. 





Electric Devices Described 


Some of the most modern types of electric 
motors, controllers and other devices manufac- 
tured by the General Electric Co., of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., are described in a series of bul- 
letins, copies of which were received recently 
by the AmerIcAN LUMBERMAN. They are in 
convenient loose-leaf form, for inclusion in a 
catalog, and copies of any bulletins desired will 
be sent to interested persons upon request. 

One of the most informative of the group 
of eleven leaflets received is one describing 
“an easy method of determining the cost of 
operating electric appliances and motors.” It 
contains a large chart or sliding scale which 
at a glance shows the cost per hour of opera- 
tion of any motor or appliance which consumes 
any amount of current up to a thousand watts, 
with the electricity itself costing up to twenty 
cents per kilowatt-hour. A table shows the 
average watt rating of various appliances and 
motors; it discloses that an average table stove 
rates 660 watts, and at an average cost of 8 
cents per kilowatt hour this costs 5.3 cents per 
hour to operate; at the same cost per k. w. h., 
a half-horsepower motor costs 4.8 cents per 
hour of operation, the table and chart show. 

Another of the bulletins, GEA-1265A, de- 
scribes a thermostat for industrial heating units 
which do not require very close control; the 
device is adjustable for various sets of control 
requirements. Another pamphlet, four-page, 
shows the features of types TS and QS syn- 
chronous motors of the “7600” series, general 
purpose motors suitable for loads for. which 
standard squirrel-cage induction motors are 
suitable; in addition to the reliability and 
strength of the latter, these synchronous motors 
have higher efficiency and are able to operate 
at 1.0 or 0.8 power-factor. Another bulletin 
describes the “7500” series of synchronous 
motors, and others tell of control and starting 














Exterior view of the battery of six reversible cross-circulation Moore kilns ' 


years the McGoldrick officials decided that con- 
ditions have changed entirely, so without delay, 
after reaching the decision, excavation for the 
kilns was begun. 

Because of a recent disastrous yard fire it 
was necessary first.to remove the resultant de- 
bris, and to reconstruct the burned section with 
a fill of 40,000 cubic yards of earth. Other 
changes, also, were made at this time, including 
the installation of two tubular boilers and con- 
struction of a 20x30-foot fuel house at the saw- 
mill. The fuel house, it is interesting to note, 
is equipped for purely mechanical handling of 
the hog fuel. Storage for hog fuel is provided 
by a new 64x296-foot fuel storage house, of 
fire resistive construction. The company has 
also installed a new planer. 


In the dry kilns that were installed while 
these other changes were being effected, the 
temperature and humidity are electrically con- 
trolled, and an electric transfer car helps in 
the handling of the lumber. A Leitelt lumber 
lift is used for stacking the lumber. The Moore 





equipment for these and similar motors. Bul- 
letin GEA-1266 describes a photo-electric re- 
lay, by which a beam of light controls an 
electric current, and the eight-page GEA-1262 
tells of the construction and application of elec- 
tric operators, by means of which machines or 
operations on machines may be made automatic. 


Optimism Marks Millwork Meet 


(Continued from Page 53) 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, de- 
livered inspiring addresses. 
W. L. Leishman, president of the Crown 





City Manufacturing Co. and chairman of the 


local committee, was given a vote of thanks 


for the splendid way he had handled the meet- 
ing and the well planned program for the con- 


ference. 


Saturday morning, a brief meeting was ar- 
ranged for the disposal of unfinished business 
and the remainder of the day was devoted to 


golf and recreation. 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER Timsir'cs: 


TIMBER CO, 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 











The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Pondosa 


Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
a eddy Lag Missoula, Mont. 


Manufacturers of 


ere 












Factory Lumber 
Both FIR and SPRUCE 


also Fir Battens, Lattice or Mould- 
ings in straight cars or mixed with 
other items of yard stock. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Our Specialty— SOFT TEXTURED 


California White Pine 


BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS 
BUNGALOW SIDING 
Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 























BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 
We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 
CHICAGO 




















Credit Losses 


Don’t let them eat up 


lection 

ment collect 
your past due 
accounts for 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
| SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 


—SAWS= 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
Rasvaning shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. : 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





























YARD, MILL AND OFFICE. 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








Charles A. Brand, of the North Branch 
Flooring Co., Chicago, is enjoying a vacation 
at Hamlin Lake, near Ludington, Mich. 


F. L. Roope, of Kansas City, Mo., sales man- 
ager of the Caddo River Lumber Co., was in 
nage Tuesday and called at local lumber 
offices. 


W. M. Nichols, of Elrod, Ala., manager of 
Pioneer Lumber Co., was in Chicago Tuesday 
and called at the offices of several of his friends 
in the trade. 


James E, Hurley, of Warren, Ark., sales 
manager of the Southern Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
was a Chicago visitor over the week-end, and 
called at local lumber offices. 


The O’Neil Bros. Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
has moved from 624 South Michigan Avenue 
to 154 East Erie Street, according to an an- 
nouncement by P. E. O’Neil. 


Stewart M. Jones and Frank W. Gilchrist, 
of the Gilchrist-Fordney Co. (Inc.), Laurel, 
Miss., were in Drummond, Wis., last week to 
attend the annual meeting of the company’s 
stockholders. 


Henry F. Hooper, Chicago representative of 
the Pearson-Hollowell Lumber Co., returned 
the latter part of last week from a two-weeks 
vacation spent mainly in fishing in the Manito- 
wish: River in northern Wisconsin. 


Frank S. Howard has joined the sales staff 
of the Ford Roofing Products Co., of Chicago. 
He formerly was president of the Usona Man- 
ufacturing Co., and previous to that was asso- 
ciated with several other firms in the paint and 
roofing field. 


W. Beaver, of 214 Indian Road, Toronto, 
Ont., has been appointed Canadian represent- 
ative of the E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
and soon will open an office in the downtown 
business section to handle the company’s hard- 
wood lumber. 


C. J. Morgan, of Chicago, manager of the 
“Blue Book” published by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, re- 
turned Monday from several days spent at 
Mineral Point, Wis., where he visited his par- 
ents and other relatives. He made the trip by 
automobile, and was accompanied by Mrs. 
Morgan. 


C. W. Kempter, of Chicago, sales manager 
of the Clover Valley Lumber Co., returned 
Monday from three weeks spent at the com- 
pany’s mill at Loyalton, Calif., and reported 
that while most of the Coast mills are now 
sawing lumber there “seems to be a pretty 
general idea of suspending operations earlier 
than usual for the winter.” 


John Klinger, of the Kreetan Co. (Inc.), of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., was in Chicago 
Monday and was a guest at the noon luncheon 
of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association 
at the Boston Oyster House. Asked about the 
condition of the lumber business in the vicinity 
of Buffalo the wholesaler replied, “I guess it’s 
about as good there as it is anywhere right 
now.” 


L. E. Cornelius, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago Monday and visited with A. H. Ruth, 
manager of the firm’s Chicago office. At noon 
he went to the Boston Oyster House to “sit 
in” with the members of the Chicago Whole- 
sale Lumber Association. Mr. Ruth is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the organization. From Chi- 
cago Mr. Cornelius went to the Jones com- 
pany’s headquarters at Appleton, Wis., and then 
journeyed to Ephraim, Wis., to join his wife 


and daughter, who have been spending a vaca- 
tion there; he expected to motor back home 
with them. 


C. I. Klopfenstein, of Seattle, Wash., man- 
ager of the Standard Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., was in Chicago Monday to visit his 
brother, John Klopfenstein, who is purchasing 
agent for the Hammond Lumber Co., and while 
here also took advantage of the opportunity to 
visit several of his friends in the local lumber 
trade. His brother accompanied him to Des 
Moines, Iowa, where they expected to visit 
relatives. 


Frank R. Linroth, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., re- 
turned to his office last week after three enjoy- 
able weeks spent with his bride on a honey- 
moon trip. After their marriage in Chicago 
July 19, Mr. and Mrs. Linroth motored through 
Canada to Quebec and returned by way of Bos- 
ton, Mass., New York, Gettysburg, Pa., and 
other interesting and historic places. They are 
at home at 6178 North Lincoln Avenue. 


M. C. Jensen, until recently supervisor of 
Weatherwood sales in the New York zone for 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Corporation, has 
been appointed representative of the company 
in the northwest district, with headquarters in 
the Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. He 
succeeds W. H. Badeaux, who left a few weeks 
ago to become one of the owners of Simmons 
Millwork (Inc.), Minneapolis, and who is vice 
president in charge of sales in the latter firm. 


George N. Lamb, who as secretary of the 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 
for several years has been successfully engaged 
in the promotion of walnut lumber, recently 
has been elected a director in the Flexwood 
Co., of which organization he will be treasurer 
and sales manager. Flexwood is the new flexi- 
ble veneer that has attracted such favorable 
attention. Outstanding examples of the use 
of this new product are shown in the new Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Building and in the of- 
fices of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, both of which have been described in 
recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A recent issue of the Timber Trades Journal 
of London, England, records a visit from A 
H. Jongeneel, of the Pacific Lumber Co., San 
Francisco. Mr. Jongeneel is making a tour of 
England and the Continent in the interests 
of California redwood, his particular mission 
being to discover means for reviving general 
interest in redwood in the United Kingdom. 
He has been in conference with Dr. Fisher, an 
international authority on insect enemies of tim- 
ber, having met him at the Forest Products 
Laboratory of Princes Risboro. In connection 
with Mr. Jongeneel’s visit, the Timber Trades 
Journal said: “The best market in Europe 
for California redwood is undoubtedly Holland, 
but a considerable quantity goes to the Rhine 
area, while it is becoming appreciated in south 
Africa because of its more or less immunity 
from attacks by termites and other pests, in 
which sense the wood appears to rank second 
only to teak.” 





Sorry It Happened 

Through an unfortunate confusion of two 
stories in the Aug. 9 issue of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN, on page 48 the report of the tes- 
timonial dinner tendered Henry D. Davis by 
the officers and employees of the Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co., at Portland, Ore., errone- 
ously stated that Mr. Davis “was associated 
with the Weyerhaeuser organization for many 
years.” This was not the case, as friends of 
this old-timer among the Wisconsin and West 
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Coast lumbermen, and those acquainted with 
the Weyerhaeuser organization, too, will readi- 
ly realize, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
very much regrets the error. 


' \ 
Liimberman Takes Golf Honors 


Everett A. Thornton, 6f Chicago; presidetit 
of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., was well 
pleased at the results of the “Old Boys” golf 
tournament played Wednesday at the Exmoor 
Country Club, Highland Park, for his 41-42-83 
was low gross score for the event. As usual, 
he used that devastating cross-arm swing of 
his on hickory golf clubs, for as a lumberman 
he is a believer in the superiority of wood. The 
way he upheld the reputation of wood sticks 
oii the greetis is a source of s&tisfaction to 
lumbermen everywhere, partictilarly the “old 
boys.” 

Mr: Thornton reports better business in the 
lumber trade. August so far is as good as 
any month of previous yéafs, he told the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and he is feeling fie; 
And why shouldn’t he? 

__—_—_——_—SS—— 


Elected President of Company 


Wausau, Wis; Aug: 198-To fill the wa- 
cancy left by the death of the laté Walter B: 
Heineman, Harold C. Collins, of Rhinelander, 
Wis., has been elected president and general 
manager of the B. Heinemann Lumber Co., of 
this city. Mr. Collins has been associated with 
his father, C. C. Collins, in the lumber business 
at Rhinelander, Wis. for many years and is 
Fecoffiiized as oii of the niost progressive young 
inet iti the luniber indiistry: He bias beet ac- 
tive in association work, 
both with the Northern 
Henilock & Hardwood 

aniifactiirers’ Assécia- 
tion and the Natiotial 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, having been 
a member of important 





HAROLD @, COLLINS, 
Rhinelander, Wis.: 
Heads B. Heinemann 
Lumber Co. 





committees in both or- 
ganizations, having es- 
pecially to do with the 
promotion and better 
merchandising of lum- 
ber. He is taking over 
his new duties at 
once, 


Announcement is made that G. B. Heineman, 
who has been in charge of the business since 
the death of his brother, will remain as secre- 
tary and treasurer and will retain his director- 
ship in the organization with Mr, Collins and 
George Sexsmith of Chicago, 


Radiotelephone Rates Reduced 


Now it costs $6 less to telephotie to South 
America. An announcement just made by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. states 
that for phoning from New York to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, the rate for the first three 
minutes has been reduced from $36 to $30, 
with a charge of $10, instead of $12, as for- 
merly, for each succeeding minute. It will be 
Seen that the saving actually effected is $2 a 
minute, 

_ The reduction is made on the radiotelephone 
Circuits between New York and Buenos Aires, 
which are the key cities for the two continents, 
and zone charges, from more distant points to 
either of these cities, are not affected by the 
rate change. For itistance, the rate from Chi- 
cago to Buenos Aires, formerly $39, has been 
reduced to $33 for the initial three minutes ; 
the $3 toll between Néw York and Chicago 





is unchanged. Likewise, the tolls between the 
Argentine capital and other South American 
cities are not changed. 

Bell System phones now are connected with 
practically all telephones in Argentina, with 
those in nine Chilean cities, and with the phones 
in the city of Montevideo, Uruguay; the serv- 
ice is available daily from 9 a. m. to 6:30 p. m., 
New York time. This is effected by means of 
a 5,300-mile short-wave radio circuit between 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. stations 
in New Jersey and International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. stations iti the vicinity of Buenos 
Aires. 

Increased use of the service, by many di- 
versified lines of business, is responsible for 
the decrease in rates. 





A New Lumberman in Town 


John H. Shook, of Stiook Bros., Chicago, is 
happy indeed these days, for early Thursday 
morning he became the proud father of an 
eight-pound son, born at St. Francis Hospital, 
Evanstot?. Mrs, Shook is doing nicely. The 
young man’s naiié i¢ William Paul, and Mr. 
Shook said “We're gonna call him Bill for 
short. We have two other sons, Jack and 
Dick, so this will give us three ‘reg’lar fellers’ 
to bring up as lumbermen.” 


ne 
Visits Old European Home 

Henry Barg, of the Bar Lumber & Ship- 
ping Co., of San Francisco, speiit a few days in 
Chicago this week, calling on the trade. Mr. 
Barg’s coticern is a well known importer atid 
exporter, haridling principally California~ white 
and siigat pitie atid Philippine hardwoods. Mr. 
Bar# is callitig oft the trade in a number of the 
principal citiés eri rovite t6 New York, from 
which péitit fie will sail oti Aug. 21 for a com- 
bitied business atid pléasure trip to England and 
thie Continent. After callitig ori importers and 
tisefs of lumber in England, Scotlatid and Bel- 
gium, Mr. Batg will go to Hamburg for a visit 
with his mother. Before returning to this coun- 
try he will call on the trade in various German, 
Austrian, Italian and French citiés and expects to 
get back to his headquarters in San Francisco 
s6itie titne in December. Mr. Barg reported. 
that jtist tisw his company is not making any 
special effort for a large volume of business, 
preferritig to take things a little easy until the 
ttlarket begiris to show additional strength and 
greater stability. He confidently expects, how- 
ever, that by the time he returns to his head- 
quarters in San Francisco in December, the 
trade will have.taken a decidedly improved 
turn. Mr. Barg has been a resident of the 
United States since 1912, and this will make his 
fifth round trip across the Atlantic since he 
left his native land to make his home in Amer- 
ica. He began his experience in the lumber 
business as a day laborer in ove of the mills 
on Puget Sound, later becoming connected 
with one of the big shipping concerns, and five 
anid one-half years ago organized his preset 
company, 


Appointed Sales Manager 


Waite LAxe, Wis., Aug. 12.—William W. 
Gamble, jr., who for several years has been 
Wisconsin sales representative of the Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Co., has been appointed sales 
manager of the company, and will be located 
at the mill office here. He succeeds the late 
E. G. Woodford, who died May 19. 

The new sales manager had considerable ex- 
perience in the mill and shipping departments 
of the company before he joined the sales staff, 
and is well qualified for this responsible posi- 
tion. He represents the fifth generation of a 
family of lumbermen, and his father, W. W: 
Gamble, sr., is vice president and manager of 
the firm. 

Roy J. Lindsey, of Oshkosh, is now the 
Yawkey-Bissell company’s sales representative 
in the Wisconsin territory. 





Super service for your 
customer 


Every box of Supercedar 
you sell makes a friend. 
Because Supercedar, with 
its 90% or more red heart- 
wood and its 100% gil eon- 
tent does prevent moth dam- 
age. 

Besides recommending its 
use in old houses anid new, 
suggest that your customer 
build a storage closet in at- 
tic or basement. We send 
blue print plan with bill of 
materials. You sell Super- 
cedar, studding, wall board, 
frame and door, hardware, 
ete. 


The Supercedar Storage 
Closet then adds many times 
its cost to value and desira- 
bility of the dwelling. 


Supercedar is packed at 
Mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sam- 
ple box with circular and 
quotations. 


ey MEMPHIS & 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 








nied 
Dependable Wire Rope 


- ‘The one red-stranu |” yoyo 
Wire Rope is our guaran ”° ra 
it isa product of the highest qu. 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 





i 
SPECIFICATION 
“> PROTECTION ¢ 
POLICY 








Paeres Pom meme amp Pos Gms oF 





Tie pty «pee permet rere 4 of enstere! and wow trmanehn 9 entering 
ate the constracton of yous basldeng |! 0 ato « record of the contrecter, seh 
contractors amd arctatet together wrth ther scteases 

Prmeree thin with qour dent. it ie cosas of the cates of quae 


emprocemmats tech cxpreent by ter the largest propormen of YOUR TOTAL 
INVESTMENT. 











Policy Certifies the Hidden Value 
* of Your Property + + 


0 CRUE! reese A 








{™ 
oe 
Insures Materials 
and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of your 
customers and guarantee them full value for 
their money. 





Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 


future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


He 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 











Gain in Hardwood Demand 


(Continued from Page 56) 


running about two-thirds larger than in July 
of last year, and representing the best July 
drying record in the history of the house. 

Will Platter, North Vernon Lumber Co., re- 
ported that operations had been resumed at the 
company’s Dyersburg (Tenn.) mill, which had 
been down for some time. 

R. R. May, May Hardwood Co., reported 
that he had moved his office from the old Cen- 
tral Avenue yard to the newly equipped High- 
land Park yard, where new lumber is being 
sticked. Lumber stocks on the old yard will 
= gradually reduced, instead of moved as a 
whole. 


Eastern Kentucky Mills Idle 


WuitessurG, Ky., Aug. 12.—Severe drouth 
conditions and the usual midsummer dullness in 
trade have curtailed lumber production to a 
marked extent. Many sawmills are idle in 
eastern Kentucky, on account of shortage of 
water or the unsatisfactory market. There is 
a fair demand for most species. 

The Levisa railroad is shortly to be con- 
structed from Millard, Ky., up the Levisa fork 
of the Big Sandy River into a splendid hard- 
wood timber district. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made for development of timber and 
coal resources on a large scale. 


Business a Little Better 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 12.—Inquiry for hard- 
woods has improved since July and there is 
some slight increase in actual business. Com- 
petition is very strong and prices have weak- 
ened. Quotations have been revised downward 
from $2 to $10 on various items. Some fair 
orders have been taken from house trim people 
within a few days, and this class of business 
seems to be looking up quite appreciably. Some 
large automobile plants have released ship- 
ments on old orders, and wholesalers consider 
further shipments in the near future quite 
probable. Flooring is dull and quotations are 
irregular. First grade plain white oak flooring 
is offered at $82@87.50; second grade, $66@ 
68; third grade, $45@50. First grade maple 
flooring is $86.50@91, and first grade birch 
flooring, $75@85. The new quotations for 4/4 
hardwoods, FAS and No. 1, are within the 
following range: Ash, $85@90, and $54@56. 
Basswood, $75@80, and $52@56. Beech, $70@ 
75, and $52@56. Birch, $90@100 and $54@60. 
Maple, $87@92, and $54@60. Plain oak, hard 
red, $75@80 and $55@58; hard white, $92@ 
96 and $58@61; soft white, $105@110 and $64 
@67. Quartered white, medium texture, $133 
@137 and $81@85; soft, $147@152 and $92@ 
98. Poplar, medium texture, FAS, $80@87; 
saps, $61@65; No. 1, $47@52; soft, FAS, $108 
@115; saps, $74@78; No. 1, $60@63. 





Honor Memory of Great Leader 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Aug. 9.—An impressive 
final tribute to the memory of George S. Long, 
since 1900 associated with the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. and who died at Klamath Falls last 
Saturday night, was paid here Aug. 7 when 
lumbermen from all parts of the United States 
gathered for his funeral. The services were 
held at the First Presbyterian Church, and the 
floral offerings practically filled the building. 

Right Reverend Arthur Huston, bishop of 
the Episcopal diocese of Olympia, read the serv- 
ices and delivered the sermon. His final tribute 
to Mr. Long was as simply phrased as the life 
of the deceased. The church was crowded with 
Tacomans and out of town visitors who came 
to pay their last respects to the man known 
for so many years as the dean of the American 
lumber industry. The cortege to the cemetery 
extended for blocks, and at the grave Bishop 
Huston read another brief service. 


Hymeneal 


GRAY-NIESEN. The marriage of Miss 
Helene Josephine Niesen, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles W. Niesen, of Tacoma, Wash., 
to Gerold C. Gray, of that city, took place 
on Aug. 2 at the First Congregational Church 
of Tacoma. Following a reception at the 
Tacoma Hotel, the young couple left for a 
two weeks’ motor trip, after which they will 
make their home in Tacoma. The bridegroom 
is the son of Claude C. Gray, president and 
manager of the Independent Lumber Co., of 
Tacoma, and is associated with his father in 
that business. 


HAMAR-RUPPRECHT. Miss Nina _ Rob- 
inette Rupprecht, daughter of Dr. and Mrs, 
Charles Rupprecht, of Calumet, Mich., was 
married to John Newton Hamar, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward A. Hamar, of Chassell, 
Mich., on Tuesday, Aug. 5. The wedding took 
place in Trinity Episcopal Church, Houghton, 
Mich., at 7 o'clock in the evening, in the 
presence of a large assemblage of relatives 
and friends. The church was attractively 
decorated with garden flowers. Dean Clark 
L. Attridge, rector of Trinity, officiated, as- 
sisted by Rev. Hupert Williams, of Christ 
Church, Calumet. Mrs. Lester F. Marston, 
of Detroit, sister of the bride, was matron 
of honor, and the bridesmaids were Miss 
Kathryn Hey, of Proctor, Ark., and Miss 
Frances Bailey, of Calumet. John Bing, of 
Mexico, Mo., attended the groom, and the 
ushers were Lester F. Marston, of Detroit, 
Kenneth Hamar, of Cloquet, Minn., brother 























Snapshot of John Newton Hamar and his bride 
taken just before they sailed on the Steamer 
Juniata for Buffalo 


of the groom, Robert Willson, of Chassell, 
and William Carlton; of Laurium. The wed- 
ding was followed by a reception. and dance 
at the Onigaming Yacht Club. The newly- 
wedded couple will spend their honeymoon 
in the East and in Canada and will be at 
home after Oct. 1 at Calumet. Mr. Hamar is 
manager of the Calumet lumber yard of 
Hamar & Quandt, of which his father is head, 
and of which the son is also secretary. He 
is also secretary of the Hamar Land & Lum- 
ber Co., successor to the Worcester Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), at Chassell. He is a graduate 
of Morgan Park Military Academy. His 
father is one of Michigan’s most widely 
known lumbermen, both for his activities as 
an official of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and _ the 
Northern Logging Association and for his 
long association with the Worcester Lumber 
Co. as secretary-manager before he became 
president and treasurer of its successor. 


EDWARDS-CARKNER. ‘The engagement 
has been announced of Margaret Evelyn 
Carkner, elder daughter of John G. Carkner, 
Kenmore, Ont., to Rev. George MacDougall 
Edwards, of Port Arthur, Ont. Mr. Carkner 
is president of the Eastern Ontario Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and widely known in the 
trade of that section. The marriage is to 
take place on Aug, 18 


COLEMAN-GLORBE. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Alonzo Glore, of Centralia, Ill., announce the 
marriage of their daughter, Frances Ione, to 
Albert Iver Coleman on Tuesday, Aug. 5. 
Mr. Glore, of the C. A. Glore Lumber Co., 
Centralia, is one of the widely known Illinois 
dealers and an active member of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association. The 
young couple will make their home after Sept. 
15 at the Greenwood Inn, Evanston, Ill. 


August ; 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 











SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Aug. 9: 


Flooring Finish, All 10-20’ 
13° E.G.— B&Better Rough: 
beBtr, 10-20’.. 63.53 TO i case wats 38.07 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 51.25 eer 43.25 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 35.15 1x5 and 10”. 43.84 
1x3” F.G.— eee 25 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 38.00 6/4 & 8/4x4, 
No, 1, 10-20’... 31.13 OF ceeds 62.75 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 19.00 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
1x4” E.G.— 10&12” .... 62.75 
B&Btr, .10-20".. t7-90 | B&better Surfaced: 
ne rG— IME? nocesses 43.09 
| B&Btr, 10-20’.. 36.16 1x6” 1... sees 45.72 
No. 1, 10-20"... 31.62 ee ,++ 46.14 
No. 2, 10-207 21.43 1x5 and 10 48.38 
, tt) ee 60.19 
4” oe 5/4x4, 6&8”... 57.93 
eeptr cee asisiee 26.92 5/4x5, 10&12”. 69.70 
No. 1 ..--eeeee 24.34 Shiplap 
; a Seer 16.00 | sco 3 (all 162 
Partition . i. (all 1 ry: 
1x4”— i “eee et eee + 00 
“ft Rae 9.867 oo 2 tes 
og epee 23.50 | No. 2 (10-20) 

Drop Siding ae ececvccece + = 
1x6”, 10-20’— Raw Bee ene 
OS eee 34.69 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 

a eae 32.93 1 ee 12.90 
No. 2 22.22 DS 13.03 








Fencing, 8158, No. 1 Dimension, 
10-20 S1S1E 
No. 1— Short- Long- 
Bee? che waxd 30.90 leaf leaf 
BEY © Sictobnes ciate 380t | Su: 4”, 20°. 30.56 2 sec 
No. 2— se A 
SOO” -ovesewns 15.17 16’..21.66 . 
Sr a 15.50 1000’... BESS. -cciie 
No. 3— 2x 6”, 10’..18.22 20.50 
Se. aviwewnte 10.02 oe te 
BO éwsvawes 11.34 16°. .18.35 .. 


Boards, sis or s2s 18&20’. 20.47 seeee 
, 2x 8”, 10’..19.22 23.25 

No. 1 (all 10-207): tl 
SIAR 31.80 oe ft are 


” 267. 3088 i ccc 
See 6c snes 33.51 18&20°. 21.42 . 


SOG ovicewnes 47.13 ae 
No. 2 (all 10 to 207): | 2x10”, 10’..25.50 29.25 
ieee 17.41 12’. .24.56 30.25 
oe 17.35 16’. .25.57 31.13 
a 22.69 18&20’..26.70 29.65 
No. : fall 6-20’): R618" 30 v.c:0c000. Bee 
ST os diels nas 12.23 12’. .29.66 32.75 
wo aes Se 14.00 16’. .30.90 45.75 


18&20’. .34.58 ‘ 
No, 4, all widths No. 3 Stmensten, 
ont. tones «. O50 |) Bae cacatacnse 12.12 








Casing and Base 





No. 2 Shortleaf 
Dimension S1S1E B&better: 
2x 4”, 10" eerr's 18.63 4 and 6” .... 54.46 
ape 18.51 ” 
Love sees 18.61 5 and 10”.... 70.00 
18&20’...... 21.11 Longleaf Timbers 
ox 6”, 10’...... 14.81 
Sedo 15.19 | No. 1 Sq. E&S 
‘ Rass we 15.57 S48, 20’ and 
. haere . under 
elute - <caeuae i th ue eee 29.52 
. 1 SERRE 17.25 RECS 32.22 
, w 
ox19* 10" eieres 1883 Pree . 41.88 
Oe 145 erial 
ae 19.31 vaalienens 
: 12820" <te 18.61 (All 1x4 & 6”): 
x12”, Peep aes d No. oa . 
12" eer ers 1880 o. 2 random 21.75 
18&20"...... 24.89 i Kr gag — 
oO. 9 9 ee e 
Car Sills No. 2, %”, 4’.. 1.50 
S48 Sq. E&S— 
Up to" ”, 37-38" 43.75 Byrkit Lath 
p to ‘ 3 
34-36’ '..... 38.75 6. on Oo tases 11.00 
, SS eee 43.75 BS and 10 iiss 11.00 
eee 42.7 12’ and longer 11.00 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period July 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge 4/4— 
SES 1. «-o:tern:-4.4 4.0: w Cihrehh ewe ace 0 ae Smieeine $41.65 
SS RR rrr reer ree 30.25 
DL, Sng pa ceeheeensadewbes rane 19.60 
Bk Boece dbceedad hveeavn ed vaaeene 16.70 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
tare $44.0 ‘ 
2 Aor 44.10 aie nike 
3 2 eS 42.00 $33.80 $21.20 $19.05 
_ ® ee 45.95 pveciathe ecinlia wines 
2 eee 46.60 36.65 22.10 20.35 
SS aa 50.00 39.15 22.45 20.10 
SS 63.25 45.10 26.95 21.25 
Edge, B&better— 
Ee ECE OTTO Te See $47.20 
EE ccd here e end Peoe ese e we ble wack 63.65 
ER. crtin ake xe ets Madd eben CanGaewee 66.20 
DTS sibel ica Mean ic ese sesh ant eraser ae tb ye walla ecie e 51.25 
Bark Strips— 
OT TT ee $30.30 
A sae tne wriprind Sah DR ok aA ee 14.45 
Dressed 21%” 3” & 
Flooring— , Wide Wider 
nets adit. MTEC ET OE $40.45 $38.55 
No. 1 common, }3”...... 35.70 33.90 
No. 2 common, }}”...... 25.35 26.65 
236” 3%" 
Babeotter, t8% ......cccces 39.00 37.00 
B&better, bark strip. partition... ...se- $31.75 
Box bark oe, a ee 18.95 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
1x 6” Se ee Pee ee $25.35 $14.75 
1x 8” eee eee eee OT ee 24.55 15.85 
tse" ee TE ee ee ee 24.85 16.50 
SEER 50 a0 cata eeeete 29.20 16.20 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. 0. b, Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, — . 


ies di 8’ 10,1214’ 16’ 

AE AP ce rensccevernees $25.50 "326, 50 $27.50 
CS nrreerererrerey 29.00 31.50 
1S nererererer 30.00 81:00 33°80 
o rrerersres 32.50 33.50 35.00 
SNe”. o0ies ene naiahs 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 hoards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, ba 


— 8” 10’ 14’ 16’ 

2x 4” ...$30.00 $30.00 $30. 700 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x 8" +++ 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” ... 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” ... 29.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 


For No. 2 di 
price of No 1. mension, deduct $2.50 from 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 13.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Aug. 13. Reports of prices shown 
on S2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 


follow: 
Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND Common, S2S— 


” ” 0” ” 

C selects RL..... $42.96 $38.61 $44.78 $65.87 

D selects RL..... 30.79 27.65 37.69 51.81 

No. 1.com. AL.... 39.50 38.50  .... eked 

No. 2 com. AL.... 21.79 21.66 21.01 26.89 

No. 3 com. AL.... 15.74 16.07 15.79 16.31 
SnHop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S2S— 

No. 1, $24.50; No. 2; $14.50; No. 3,° $9.50 
SeLEcts S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL....$52.11 D select RL....$46.31 
Sin: eat OS Ciisicig o.nc.o.ce se decsieones 27.62 
No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL.... ......-. 9.00 


Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND “es S2S— 


19 12” 
C selects RL. Seba 556. 00 $65. ‘00 $108. 00 
D selects a: sah "$42.26 42.98 52.22 83.50 
No. 1 com, AL... 41.00 .... 46.00 76.00 
No. 2 com, AL... 33.07 33.04 32.83 40.27 
No. 3 com. AL... 22.73 22.78 22.39 27.41 
SeLects S2S. 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


oe ee NST Tae PR EOE Ca $71.00 

No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL.. ........+- 16.55 
arch and Fir 

No. 1 dimension, 2x6” 16’........sesee0- $16.15 

No. 1 dimension, 2x10” 16’.........see0% 19.25 

No. 3 dimension, S2S RL 1x8”..........- 14.50 


Vert, gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL.......... 39.75 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 27.75 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices reported 
to the St. John Statistical Service, these f. o. b. 
mill figures being based on shortleaf weights, 
obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills during 
the week ended Aug. 2 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—-B&better .......... $61.75 $60.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better .......... 37.50 37.00 
(| a See ee wees 31.75 
a Se ey ee ee 23.25 

Siding and Partition 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”....... $31.75 
Drop Siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 36.50 

Finish and Moldings 
Pintoh, Matotier, 16SRES” ©. 00 ccc cvice ct $54.50 
Finish, B&better, 5/4x5x10”............ 69.75 
CRO QE DANE, TERRE 6c cs ccevedetcasice 57.75 


Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 43% 
1%” and over... 40% 


Boards and Shiplap 


Boards & shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........... $32.00 
Boards, No, 2, 1x12”, 10-, 18- and 20’.... 23.25 
BURG. Me SAR 400.W caveceeceboee ees 17.25 
eS a EO 6 acea eee kc anesenewan 15.00 
Dimension 
eo a ae err ee $20.56 
Dea) S- Bbe BN Bi ie 60 0-000 2.4968 18.00 
Lath 
Pe Be FE: Be knwlensntbseciec dv dasass $2.65 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
9 6-16’.$47.00 $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 


oO. 

btr.,* 6-16’. 46.00 50.00 50.00 62.00 177.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 45.00 49.00 48.00 > 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 40, 50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-207.. 30.00 32.00 382.50 32.50 32.50 
5&6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4,6&8” 10” 19” 
D&btr., 6-16’ . $66.00 $68. 00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
Se £m 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 

For Genera in No. 6’ 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; tne hag ; 10- inch, add $8; 12- inch, 
add wo 3. and 16- inch, add $7.50 
12- inch, add isi 4, $4. 


§Furnished a ‘available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 recent D&better. 
lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 
Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EB, 4-inch......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch,..... 21.00 
as ae and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No, 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 12.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales ‘of fir, Aug. 8, 9 and 11, direct 
only, straight and mixed cars, repo ted by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Bé&btr. Cc D 
Te” .. seeceaves $35.50 $36. 00 $24.00 oe 
DY Lakes oad itenwe 37.00 7 
ye abe 36.25 
Flat Grain Plooring 
Oe 24 eeeuen “- 19.50 16.50 
BO Keceeeuen ee 24.00 22.00 
Mixed Grain Pilooring 
rT as aeont $13.50 
Ceiling 
ee occccene won 19.00 15.25 
BE” sscesnses as 20.50 14.25 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
a tgbearedon " 24.25 21.00 aera 
.. ee 24.25 20.75 ome 
ee seaheceses aloha 13.50 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Driea ‘ana Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
NN ic weusdnucens $39.50 $39.50 $52.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
i Sarre $1 $14.00 $14.75 $17.50 
No. RS coc mm eie 8.00 9.00 8.75 11.00 
a, Eo gent ave 6.50 5.75 5.75 éenen 
Dimension 
12’ 14” 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4” $13.00 $13. 00 $14.50 $15.50 $14.75 ... 
6” 13.00 12.50 14.00 14.25 14.00 $16.25 $18.25 
8” 12.75 12.75 14.00 14.50 15.00 17.25 16.50 
10” 14.00 13.75 14.75 15.00 14.75 17.50 19.50 
12” 14.25 14.00 14.75 15.25 15.50 16.25 20.00 
3x4", 8°, $12.75; 10°, $13.25; 2x6”, 10°, $12.56 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 . $7.50 $5.25 $10.50 soot 75 wees 00 
No. 3 - 4.25 5.00 ie 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced......... $16.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough............ 15.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced......... 16.25 
Fir Lath 
a 2 Se i. Ce water eagnenereresearsa $2.75 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
RS Cin Scaktnee shee a bse kees ee ibedowaer $30.00 
i” wrevecenesctOmesss bedechcabeawtess 32.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 9.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 





ee ee, GIS ic veccuceescsewnn $1.60 2.35 
EEO GUOREE | 6 cicccccccccccccceses 1.75 2.20 
SEs WER soncecdtcesvcecenene 2.40@ 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grain............. 2.60@ 2.95 
, a Se 3.40 4.25 
meoyals, 34°, A SFAERs. oc ccccvcitce 7.25 8.00 
Dimension, 5/2, Oe vievnskebeces ives 2.35@ 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.55@2.35 $1.75@2.35 
Extra clears ......... 1.80 @ 2.20 1.95 @ 2.30 
» oo 2 > i 7) ae 2.40@3.25 2.00@3.25 
EE attends seco bs 2.75 @ 3.00 
Perfections ........... 3.50@ 4,25 4.10@4.25 
Royals, 24”, A a’ ee 7.75 @8.50 
Dimensions, 5/2, 16”. 2.40@2.90 

Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
TS | ee ee eee ra $1.70@1.85 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clears............ 2.40@ 3.00 

50% premium clears............ 2.20 @2.80 
AAA -(6/8 poerfects)......cccece 2.75 @3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)..... 3.50 
De «tevin idweddeueeden aeedes 3.75 @4.25 
EE Aiud am brn ei oun aid & in ear aa 7.50@8.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Straight Mixed with 


cars cedar lumber 

Common stars, 6/2....$1.05@1.25 $1.00@1.25 

Common stars, 5/2.... 1.20@1.50 1.10@1.50 

Common clears ...... 1.55 @2.00 Bi + 00 

a fe 5.50 5.0 

No. 2 perfections ..... 2.25@2.50 2. 25 @2. 50 

Mixed with 

fir lumber 

oo ek Bee eee $1. etna, 4 
(re, Ue f'ss eece6ecee pad haba 5 

SE MEO! See dt'b ovecccbee cee 1 b0@ 2:00 
Da B.S ec cccksctdaewessdcethecha 2. 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


British Columbia stock, with or without 


gwood” mark, is being sold “to meet com- 
petition” 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 11.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OAK— 

FAS ........--100@105 120@125 130@135 

No. 1 com&sel. 50@ 55 65@ 70 78@ 83 

No. 2 com, ... 83@ 88 43@ 46 48@ 50 

“No, 8 com, ... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 

Sd. wormy ... 43@ 45 57@ 62 63@ 68 
PLAIN Rep OaK— 


FAS ........--. 90@ 95 110@115 120@126 
No. 1 com&sel. 48@ 51 57@ 60 62@ 66 
No. 2 com, ... 34@ 36 36@ 38 88@ 40 
No. 3 com. ... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 

WA ssisics ». 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com, ... 45@ 50 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com, ... 22@ 238 22@ 23 22@ 28 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 3%? 38@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. : 

wormy ..... 88@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 

POPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

138” & wdr..140 150 160 
EE. trae treceee 100@105 115@120 125@130 
Saps & sel. 75@ 8 85@ 90 100@105 
ae @ 55 55@ 60 0@ 65 
a BM 2cdwes 37@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 
i Be ecores 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 

MAPLE— 


PAS ccccccess 78@ 82 


85@ 
No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 65 65@ 70 73@ 75 
No. 2 com, ... 40@ 43 43@ 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 


2x2%” Hx %x2” %xl1 


Ist qtd. wht...$111.00 flor :. $93.00 $68. ° 
Ist qtd. red... 81.00 79.00 73.00 68.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 81.00 70.00 68.00 65.00 
2nd qtd. red... 71.00 64.00 58.00 56.00 
Ist pln. wht... 88.00 68.00 66.00 53.00 
lst pln. red... 76.00 68.00 63.00 57.00 
2nd pln. wht... 66.00 59.00 48.00 47.00 
2nd pln. red... 63.00 59.00 49.00 47,00 
are WEE.. ccccsx 46.00 44.00 34.00 33.00 
BPE. FOG cccoss 46.00 44.00 34.00 33.00 
Fourth ........ 28.00 28.00 18.00 18.00 

%x2” %x1%” 
Oe OE. GR, ccc ccséntancoesenatl $98.50 $98.50 
= FS cotenees +++ 96.50 96.50 
ES wean eweodeenees was - 78.50 1765.50 
cf 2 eae eee - 78.50 75.50 
sk SO ere eee 73.50 73.50 
cE SO eee - 68.50 68.50 
Pe Wc cevcvcesis tneneende 66.50 65.50 
Se Be SOs cccvevesesvs wananies 63.50 63.50 
i cotetpeeeeasenenee saute 44.50 41.50 
Rr Se 44.50 42.50 
| eee cocccceccce 25.00 33.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For 18 -taek stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch. $2 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to ihe 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Aug. 9: 





First 


Second Third 
De”)§ stnecwe comer $81.84 wire 
1 61.64 


$70.36 ” 46. 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No.1 &sel. 

EL. Sidi drench weeded ce Wem $115.00 $ 90.00 
a ‘pwede ae ceae ade ean 120.0 95.00 
De senectecevdaseeceste 125.0 100.00 
| eat 130.00 105.00 
epee ese 150.00 125.00 
13/4 ee eke eeceded «++ 160.00 135.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Speciat ee to American Lumperman] 


Portland, Ore., 12.—The following are 
prices for mixed pm rlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
1x12” + +++- $63.00 4/4 ...$27.00@32.00 
1x4—10” .... 49.00 5/4 ... 31.00@33.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
, Frere tts «++ 36.00@40.00 


%x6”, Flat gr. 27. Hi 


gr. 28.60 


3.00 
Vert. Green box 16. 00@18.00 





August 16, 1939 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 

FAS Sel. No. i No.2 No.8 
4/4 ...8 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 48.00 § rie $ 33.00 
5/4 .:. 76:00 65.00 60.00 41:00 33.66 
6/4... $0.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.99 
BircH— 
4/4 ... 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
8/4... 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 107.00 97.00 88.00 69.00 ...,, 
12/4 ... 112.00 102.00 93.00 69.00 ...,, 
16/4 ... 157.00 142.00 128.00 ..:.; ' 
5/8 .:. 73.00 58.00 32.00 32.06 
3/4 ::. 76.00 61:00 36:00 33.00 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; selects, “Si4 

For 5 inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sorr MAPLE== 


4/4 ::. 65.00 85.00 42:00 26.06 20.66 
5/4... 76.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sort ELmM— 

FAS No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 655.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 60.00 45.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 60.00 45.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 65.60 56:06 36:00 28.60 
10/4 ... 80.60 65.06 40.00 9 .::.. 
12/4 ... 85.00 70.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— ; 7 

FAS Sel. No.i No.2 No.3 
4/4... 80.00 55.00 27.00 16.600 
5/4... 86:00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 .:. $0.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.00. ..... 
12/4 ... 115.00... 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price, 
Basswoop— a 
4/4... 70.00 60:00 46.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4... 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 ‘ 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 


~~ 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, $32: 
No. $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. : $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep Oak— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
HarD MAPLE— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 re 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 .— 
HARD MAPLE RovuGH F.LoorInG STocK— 
No. 1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 
DE ¢- excepts orennncaws $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
aR Pe epee ere nes 48.00 38.00 28.00 
ME  dimiumae ocerdtien wemaad 38.00 28.00 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and 
better 
btn tiie. an en & bee wale ole wus $38.00 
Pe ACS ave thecieens bamtaaewhonthanee 47.00 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
6/4 ....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 


and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inc§ and wider, $35. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Aug. 5: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 & ‘ 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GuM— IXED AK— 
Fie FAS ..119.25@119.50 128.75@130.50 136.50 eee ee eeeeee Sd. wormy. ee. «ina RRegadake conmodiag picatee. bane 
ce oO. 
Re FAS _ 88.00@ 90.75 90.25@ 97.25 90.25@100.50 89.50@100.50 nal a keocunteelh, “eee meee 
No, 1&sel 49.50@ 51.25 52.75@ 56.50 55.75@ 56.25 59.50@ 63.50 PorLar— 
te, VAR «. GRMEEE OREO cscccneseess 94.75 93.50 eee ee ek es. 11 128.25 116.50@133.25 
No. 1&sel 48.25@ 52.50 57.00 59.00 63.00 Sapsé&sel . 61.00 saneeebeneen  barkereaeeia GaGa 
oO. se —<  ~)  eCeebbheds ee eve “eae tcc 
a ata No. léesel 45.75 9 ceeeeeeeeeee teaeeeeeeees saeeeeeerees 
FAS .. 57.50 58. 50@ 61.00 61.00@ 65.25 59.00@ 67.00 : lp ° ° Me  e@8¢¢0 8 CE Dee 500 9 REE CRS +e eK 
Qtd. FAG ani ieee 48:50 43°75 44.00@ 54.00 No. 2-A 80.90@ 41.75 sag akg 39.00 
Pin. FAS .. 44.75@ 55.75 62. 50@ GON rt 57.25 0, 2- 00@ 31.00 28.00 27.00 = bene eeeeenee 
No. 1&sel 34.00@ 43.50 39.25@ 46.50 42.25@ 47.50 ASH— POEs. 
No. 2.... 23.25@ 33.50 ag SF. TG. BETO . ocusewenceee ee ee 87.75@ 92.50 96.50 93.00 
-. 2... aa” 8 8§8— |. pphnaieded exes beenaaen Gaeeeanee i ay a ni 57.50@ 58.75 66.50@ 73.25 63.00 
iam Gn No, 3...... ae Gee Ge ~~ Xeabederccise sere 
Qtd. FAS . 46.50@ 49.00 55.50 = =—=—s.nsuseececees 49.50@ 52.00 BO, Bierces ae. -°) , BSheewes+eber-—wbedwrese ces” sates 
No. 1&sel 36.50@ 39.00 45.50 38.75 42.00 Sorr MaPLe— 
No. 2-A.. 30.25 a = 3=——«t«—sit em oan Bane eUtee eas No. 1&sel hhigekira werohtt.- pea dotemandl MM | ee 
Yo. 2, 
Se WOE on accresegutes  sansecnnbees 48.00 .75 We ..< * i bscmmidescals Ueadeeiee” wae 
No. 1&sel sruetenas es akaneeseees 38.00 ease 50.75 HIckoRY— 
_ FAS Me... sharakeoaned : 
PiNo, 1&sei 33.00@ 85.00 36.00@ 40.75 22222000021. 39.25 es Pastis as <sed, Vince ae 
“ No. 2... 29.50 as \.. enkeckecskhe | saeeerenees a. ‘an. 
HI po ~ — 
Qtd, FAS .-117.50@144.50 130.00@ 153.00 187.75 169.25 ee Beret cee TSF SOUS. -- ahigetheness . oare thats ee 
N 1&sel oe Oe <cesucsiesess enussioestan Laaageesesses “ee lg Oe eee ee es ae le a 
Pin. FAS . 75@ 93.00 97.75 102.75@111.25 129.75 pat ome 
No. 1&sel 47. PE cvcareneseen: : avheaneaneks .715@ 74.00 ox boards, 
No. 2. SEEMED sccncacntacd sooxddencare otineenenaee oon” bhi (oh . ee ere 
No. 3, fig. SPMD) ccc:cteoscee scseczadaane Kkecwaweaneta to) Lé&sel. se ee ee ee eee 
No. DPE c.ccsavavexs setctintians Gitaceunbene O. 3....4. — «=§=>—s (dL. Biiupehsessbes Chebenseeasae > oapeieninaes 
Sd. MSS, ae .' wwerteanetce ceecdaniionee ' wax psears SYCAMORE— 
an Oak— i sets ko dalivs Le a Prema SS cre error 
ota prep d&Sel gies 45.00@ 52.75 ee sseeeeeee veeeeee ees 
$ n. ee —_ i. +4. °» 89:9 68880800 e200 66m outs oes 
No 3 ese) ET 0 aeinascrien. soeetinanee “rerye tee ae Rk FE on Mm eer tipet ta oe 
Me. Sh. . See. .... . pecwbessinae sckeraeeens <cusimenenens MAGNOLIA— 
Pin. FAS .. 60.00@ 68.00 76.00@ 81.00 90.00@ 93.00 100.00@110.50 eee 63. eS rere 67.25 
No. 1&sel 47.50@ 53.25 50.75@ 58.00 ............ 64.00@ 66.50 a Gs... BlsGuhusEiGh sxbekeabvees) ¢RMeAeees 
i B..o >. SE EL. accclicécced scivdauneeee lasasecueee eked 26. Dewee fo Se 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 31 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Northern pine 
is about holding its own as to sales, and 
trade will be fully as good with most whole- 
salers this month as it was in July, if not 
somewhat better. The hot weather has not 
done as much harm to crops in this section 
as in some others, so demand for crating 
stock has been little affected. Retailers are 
buying about as stocks are needed, and are 
carrying an unusually small amount of lum- 
ber for this time of year. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 12.—Demand for 
eastern spruce frames is more than season- 
ally quiet. Prices have softened perceptibly. 
Some retailers are showing a little more in- 
terest in random lengths. Boards are very 
quiet and generally easier. Lath are dull 
and cheap. Quotations: Dimension, 8- to 
20-foot, 8-inch and under, $38@39; 9-inch, 
$39@40; 10-inch, $40@41; 12-inch, $42@43. 
Random lengths, 2x3- and 4-inch $29@30; 
2x6- and T7-inch, $30@31; 2x8-inch, $34@35; 
2x10-inch, $38. Boards, covering, 5-inch and 
up, 8-foot and up, DiS, merchantable, 
$32@382.50; matched, clipped 8- to 16-foot, 
random widths, $34@35; matched, random 
lengths, 1x6- and T7-inch, $35@36. Furring, 
1x2-inch, $28@30. Lath, 1%-inch, $3.75; 
1%-inch, $3.85@4. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Aug. 13.—Practically no change 
in the hardwood market, as concerns volume 
of sales, was reported this week, but birch, 
except for No. 3, dropped $1 to $3 on most 
items. First plain white oak flooring, }}-inch, 
climbed $2 to $88, but the lower grades of 
that thickness, in both white and red oak, 
were off $1 to $2 in most items. There was 
no change in the half-inch stock. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 11.—Weakness in 
low grade southern poplar and sap gum was 
a feature of southern hardwoods in the cur- 
rent week. Southern poplar was shaded $5 
as compared with Appalachian. Southern red 
oak continued weak, with demand small. The 
flooring trade slumped off perceptibly of late. 


Prices of other woods on the list were 
about steady. Buying is mostly of a hand- 
to-mouth character. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., Aug. 11.—A buyer’s market 
prevails in hardwoods. A few more inquiries 
were received during the week. Furniture 
and radio manufacturers show a little more 
interest, according to the reports. Automo- 
bile plants are out of the market as far as 
quantity orders are concerned. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Hardwood de- 
mand has picked up to some extent during 
the last week or two, although buying is 
still very conservative. A better feeling is 
manifest, however. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Aug. 13.—Because the principal 
industrial users of cypress, the tank manu- 
facturers and the greenhouses, find only a 
poor market for their products, they pass on 
to the lumbermen a poor market, also, and 
retail stocks, too, are kept at a minimum. 
Prices are unchanged. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 11.—Mixed car- 
lot buying prevailed in the cypress market 
here this week. Prices were weak on both 
yellow and red cypress, mills being willing 
to make concessions. Better inquiry was 
noted, however, from eastern wholesalers, 
who had orders from factories and millwork 
plants. Spot stocks here were reported low. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Aug. 13.—Except for a few dis- 
tributers who tell of a slight increase in re- 
tail activity and in public construction de- 
mands, the Douglas fir situation here remains 
unchanged and not very heartening, although 
most sellers seem to expect a noticeable in- 
crease in trade next month, or surely ‘by 
October. No one has reported any price 
changes. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 11.—Demand for 
Douglas fir shows some expansion, with a 
rather general increase in the requirements 
of users, though these fall below what might 
be expected, even considering the fact that 
this is a quiet period of the year. The range 
of values is affected by recent reduction in 


ocean freight rates, competition being such 
that any saving is promptly passed on to 
the buyer. There are indications that the 
remaining months of the year will bring 
greater activity. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 12.—The Doug- 
las fir market is still showing very little 
activity, except in the northern States, where 
competition from the South does not figure. 
Western Kansas and Nebraska are putting 
out some orders, and there is a city demand 
for special items. Prices continue very weak. 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 12.—Eastern and 
northern hemlock are very quiet, and prices 
generally are rather easier. There is very 
little inquiry for clipped boards, and a bid 
of $29 would not be turned down. Plenty of 
random boards are on offer at $28. Some 
western hemlock sellers think retailers are a 
little more inclined to take advantage of the 
$3 cut in cargo rates for August shipment. 
Western hemlock is offered here at $13.50 less 
than quotations on page 11% of Atlantic 
coast differentials, 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Aug. 13.—Still watching and 
waiting, local distributers of western pines 
do not yet tell of any noteworthy change for 
the better. The time of waiting for business 
to come in has’ passed quite definitely, and 
most firms now are “digging in,’ seeking the 
orders where they may be found. In most 
cases each order is small, but they aggregate 
a fair volume, some executives report. <A 
few of the companies are finding it profitable 
to push the western pines as panel woods. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Western pines 
sales are of limited volume, but fully as good 
as they were a month ago. Some reductions 
in prices in the California pines have lately 
taken place, but buyers are not inclined to 
take hold. It is generally expected that 
larger buying will be seen within the next 
few weeks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 12.—There has 
been some increase in demand in eastern 
States for cargo shipments of California pine, 
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both retailers and factory consumers being 
represented. Low mill prices and low freight 
rates have combined to create this demand. 
In other parts of the country, demand is still 
light, especially in the middle west. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Aug. 13.—Half a dozen of the 
local distributers of southern pine—large and 
small, representing both manufacturers and 


wholesalers and commission men—reported 
that they could see a slight increase in local 
activity, in both industrial and retail circles. 
“It looks better,” one said, “and there is more 
figuring, more jobs to figure on. We get 
more inquiries.” Another, however, also both 
powerful and reliable, declared that there is 
absolutely no change and that “they’re just 
kidding themselves.” There are reports of 
more activity in bridge building and other 
public construction and public utility work, 
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Providence Factory 
NICHOLSON FILE Co. 











MADE by men who understand 

the kind of work you expect 
of your files, Nicholson and 
Black Diamond Cross Cut Saw 
Files inject sustained filing speed 
into the work of both the sawyer 
and the saw filer. 


Look for this company’s trade 
marks. Get more work out of 
your cross cut saw files. 


At hardware and mill supply dealer’s. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 





Philadelphia Factory 
G. & H. BARNETT CO. 








COVER YOUR 


With Our 
Special Low Cost 
rofit Sharing Z 
Policy a 


FIRE AND 
TORNADO 
INSURANCE 


Dependable beyond question. At a cost as low as is 
consistent with sound indemnity. 
Write now for full particulars 





—$—___ 
though not centered here. No one has mep. 
tioned price changes, either up or down, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 11.—Southerp 
pine mills were inclined to shade prices this 
week. Buying was quiet. Wholesalers here 
expect more building activity after Sept, ; 
Prices of spot stocks held fairly steady, Jp. 
ventories are low, and a few fill-in orders 
are being placed when bargains are available, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 11.—Pine prices re. 
main stationary, for trade is dull. Some odd 
lots are taken daily. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 12.—Demand for 
southern pine has increased a little in the 
eastern States, and has held fairly Steady 
in the South. In the more northern ang 
western territory, demand has fallen off a 
little as a result of the long dry spell. Prices 
continue weak. Outside of the eastern States, 
demand runs largely to mixed cars. 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 12.—The building in- 
dustry is not entirely stagnant and more 
southern pine has been going out of many 
retail yards than has been coming in, hence 
yard stocks must be replenished. There has 
been little change in prices. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 12.—The shingle 
market is not showing much activity, orders 
being placed only for actual necessities, 
There is a fair demand in the South. Prices 
are unchanged from a month ago, clears sell- 
ing around $1.80, and stars around $1.65. 
Lath demand is light. There is only a small 


CLAPBOARDS 

BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 12.—Within the last 
few days there has been a shade more in- 
quiry for clapboards, as retailers have been 
doing very little buying in recent weeks, and 
yard stocks are generally light. Offerings 
of eastern spruce and native white pine clap- 
boards are small, but so is demand, and 
prices are soft. Clapboards from the West 
Coast are subject to strong selling pressure 
and there are plenty of bargains to be had, 
particularly in red cedar clapboards. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 12.—Purchases of 
boxboards are for the most part confined to 
immediate requirements, and comparatively 
few box and shook mills need additional 
stock. Manufacturers of containers report 
demand in the Northeast is off 20 percent to 
40 percent. Nova Scotia is shipping in con- 
tainers for farm products on a cheap basis. 
Really nice lots of round edge white pine 
inch boxboards, log run, are $25@26 f. o. b. 
Boston. Lots offered down around $22 are 
likely to contain more or less hemlock and 
narrow stuff. 


The Horrors of War 


Said to have been a letter received by the 
War Department during the World War m 
reference to a soldier’s allotment for de- 
pendents : 

Mr. Headquarters 

U. S. Army 

Dear Mr. Headquarters: 

My husband was induced into the surface 
long months ago and I ain’t reeceived no 
pay from him sense he was gone. Please 
send me my elopement as I have a four 
months old baby and he is my only support 
and I kneed it evry day to buy food and 
keep us inclosed.. I am a poor woman and 
all I have is at the front. 

Both sides of my parents are very old. My 
husband is in charge of a spitoon. Do I 
get any more than I am going to get? Please 
send me a letter and tell me if my husband 
made application for a wife and child and 
please send me a wife’s form to fill out. I 
have already writtén-to Mr. Wilson and get 
no answer and if I don’t heare from you lI 
will write Uncle Sam about you and him. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. Paul 

P. S. My husband says he sets in the 
Y. M. C. A. every nite with the piano playing 
in his uniform. I think you can find him 
there. 
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(Continued from.Page 62) 
spruce from Waterside, N. B., last week. The 


- s 
outhern only other “receipt of foreign lumber here \ Wealherbes| Sa S @ 
"8 this was of 712 teak planks and nine bundles 5 


Ts here of teak from Rangoon. 

Sept. 1 The large eastern spruce mill of the 
dy, In- Madawaska Lumber Co., near Van Buren, Me., 
orders recently destroyed by fire, is being recon- 
ailable, structed, and will reopen around Dec. 1. 
onal Portland, Ore. 

me odd 


Aug. 9.—Business showed very little change 
last week, and continues quiet. Some lum- 
bermen see signs of early improvement. 












































and for Robert Dollar, veteran in building up a ee t 
> ‘oe = ry % — 
in the trade for Pacific coast lumber in the Orient, OU’ On VAC 
Steady was at Mabel, Ore., during the week inspect- 
rm and ing his sawmill there, which has been idle 
1 Off a for many months. Rumor has it that prob- § 
Prices ably it will be placed in operation shortly. lors AIL> ave’ 
States ’ He was accompanied by E. E. Johnson, Oregon 
is representative of the Dollar company, with 
headquarters here. t 1 O 
: 2 Officials of the Horton Lumber Co, an- 0 P 
ng in- nounced at Eugene that they will begin con- 
l more struction of a 100,000-foot capacity sawmill P 
- Many at Horton, about 20 miles northwest of 
, hence Eugene, to replace the one destroyed by fire. er SOUaVTwe 17L-> 
ere has Logs will be hauled from Lake Creek valley, 
over a logging railroad now being built. Ww 
aad Norfolk, Va. Labor alone as WEATHERBEST 
‘coun Aug. 11.—There was very little activity in m ” 
iti the North Carolina pine market last week, A / d F iA 
Ss. 5 
ones partly because of extremely hot weather and an é ze aS er ee 
rs sell- vacations. The continued drouth is doing 
| $1.65. a great deal of damage to growing crops, ° . 
1 pe: and causing more small mills to close down. HERE are no imperfect shingles to throw out. 
Continued decrease in production of North We throw them out in our triple inspection — 
, Carolina pine is beginning to show a benefi- 7 aS ll 
he last cial effect on prices. Several popular items before—during—after staining. For that reason as we 
: are now higher than they were two weeks ° W : 
; tae ceotal aa further advances would not be as for their stronger colors, EATHERBEST give your 
Ks, pe unlikely. Reduced West Coast water rates ' customers better value in stained shingles. 
ferings may have some effect on North Carolina pine Send kodak, picture 
e clap- a oe ; or snapshot. of old Many dealers are selling more WEATHERBEST 
d, and Some interest has been manifested in good homes and let. our . A S h 1 ith th 
West No. 2 and better circular sawn edge and stock Modernizing Service Stained Shingles this year than ast wil e 
ressu widths mixed, 4/4, but this item is hard to Dept. render FREE <a: les work 
6 hed get for quick shipment, and more dependence Sketch Suggestion.» W EATHERBEST planned advertising and sa 
) ne See Se SS ee Oe ee eek eee that will help youto to help secure modernizing business. 
is a surplus of this, but millmen do not seem sell the job 
over-eager to sell, and have been able to ae 
ses ef maintain prices. There has been a rather WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
ned t good demand for No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
seaeele widths, in both band and circular’ stock. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
itional Many small finish mills are shut down, so 
report that supply is very limited, and price is 50 Plants: North Tonawanda—Cleveland—St. Paul 
ent to cents to $1 higher than it was two weeks ‘ . i 7 di C 
= 66a “ago. Interest has been centered chiefly in “Distributing Warehouses in Lea ing Centers 
basis. 4/4x4-, 6- and 12-inch, also 5/4x12-inch, and 
e pine | these items are very scarce. There has also 
ie & been a good call for No. 2 and better 4/4 LC 
22 are miscuts, but few are being offered. No. 3 
2k and grade has not been moving so well. 
Edge 4/4 No. 1 box constitutes a great WEATHERBEST RAT \'x\ RS 
portion of the output. The box mills are Stained Shingles Sold 
pretty well covered, but are finding it more Only Thru Retail 
and more difficult to buy good air dried edge Li y her Deslers TAINED = WINGLES 
box, so box lumber is needed in quantity, umber \ 
by the kiln dried stock will be largely used, and For Roors and Sine War 
ar in price of this should grow stronger. Mills 
yr de- have had a pretty good demand for 4-, 6-, 8- 
and 12-inch box, D4s, dressed and resawn 
and worked into roofers, and are refusing 
to sell ahead at today’s prices. A small 
advance has been made in _ price recently. 9 
urface tough stock box is not moving freely, but Here 8 the Place to Get 
‘ed no is bound to stiffen as long as dressed box is @ - @ 2 
Please in demand. Very little No. 2 box is being Any uantity of Finest uality 
four sold, except 12-inch, and this is being used 
upport in place of air dried because of its price. The N th H d ad 
d and other items of low grade rough lumber have or ern ar woo * 
n and been rather quiet. 
Orders for flooring, thin ceiling etc. have ° ° 
d. My been rather scarce. Prices are the same. Our large tracts of virgm growth 
Do I Demand for 6- and 8-inch air dried roofers ° + 
Please continues sufficiently good to keep the mills timber and modern manufacturing 
isband running part time, sold up rather close to eye.e ° 
ae the planers, and-a little higher prices will be facilities insure you a dependable 
ut. I established without doubt. Kiln dried roofers ° 
nd get are bound to be strengthened if air dried source of supply Let us prove ul. 
you I prices continue to stiffen. 
im. 
Mayse Nor 
n the “Why does a poet always sigh for the wings TACK. \J AY rt oad OD O 
laying of a dove?” ° 
= , He probably doesn’t know there are more MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN. 
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Largest Saw Factory Planned 


Fircusurc, Mass., Aug. 11.—The largest 
saw factory in the world, to cost about a mil- 
lion and a half dollars, will be built by the 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. in this city, where 
the company was founded nearly a century ago. 
The new buildings will be ready for occupancy, 
it is expected, about June 1, 1931. A large 
tract of land in the eastern part of Fitchburg, 
along the Boston & Maine Railroad, has been 
purchased, the company announces, and plans 
for the new plant where saws, machine knives 
and files will be manufactured already have 
been made after an extensive survey by ex- 
pert engineers. 

The new factory will be the most modern 
that industrial science and engineering can con- 
ceive, the Simonds officials announce. Designed 
for rapid service and the high standard of 
quality for which this company has been known 
throughout its long span of years in the busi- 
ness, the plant will also provide greater man- 
ufacturing efficiency. In it will be centered the 
facilities which now require two large factories 
in Fitchburg (one of which houses the file 
works) ; and the firm’s extensive plant in Chi- 
cago will also be made a part of the consolidated 
factory. Ample room will be available for the 
expected expansion in each unit. 

Considered among the foremost in this field, 
the old buildings, most of them four-story, con- 
structed in 1904, are nevertheless insufficient 
for the needs of the progressive Simonds or- 
ganization, and will be vacated by the com- 
pany. It is thought probable they will be occu- 
pied by another large industry. No drastic 
changes in other manufacturing plants owned 
by the Simonds company in the United States 
and Canada are contemplated at this time, ex- 
cept for the recently announced extension and 
further equipping of its steel mills at Lockport, 
N. Y., where most of the special steel used in 
the manufacture of Simonds products is made. 





. 

Body Plant Manager Resigns 

Pine Biurr, Ark., Aug. 11.—Announcement 
was made a few days ago of the resignation of 
C. A. Dunning as general manager of the Sea- 
man-Dunning Corporation Nash body factory 
here and the appointment of W. F. Bauman, 
of Milwaukee, as his successor. Ralph J. Dun- 
ning, son of the retiring manager, will continue 
as plant manager. Removal of the accounting 
department of the local plant to general head- 
quarters in Milwaukee also has been announced. 

The Seaman-Dunning Corporation was or- 
ganized here in 1926 by Mr. Dunning and it 
was through his efforts that the big plant was 
located at Pine Bluff. Last year Mr. Dunning 
disposed of his interest in the company and 
acquired a large block of stock in the Nash 
Motors Co. Two years ago Mr. Dunning was 
selected as Pine Bluff’s most valuable citizen. 

Discussing his retirement as general man- 
ager, Mr. Dunning declared that business pros- 
pects are bright for the remainder of the year. 
The Seaman-Dunning plant now is employing 
200 men and this number is being increased 
daily. At this plant are manufactured prac- 
tically all of the wooden parts for Nash auto- 
mobile bodies. 


To Use Creosoted Douglas Fir 


Hever City, Uran, Aug. 9.—Following a 
three-weeks’ investigation by city officials, dur- 
ing which the merits of creosoted Douglas fir, 
redwood, iron, steel and concrete were given 
exhaustive study, decision was made to use 
creosoted Douglas fir in the construction of a 
water line for this city. The contract for two 
miles of 54-inch Douglas fir creosoted wood 
stave pipe has been placed with a concern in 
Seattle, this contract involving 350,000 feet of 
lumber. With the exception of the malleable 
castings which are not made in the Northwest, 
all the material on this order will be of Pacific 
Northwest origin. C. W. Zimmerman, wood 





preserving engineer of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, assisted city officials in the 
technical work here in the interests of West 
Coast wood. 
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Additional Time Limit Extensions 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 12.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association has announced 
that in addition to the six months’ extension 
of time limit on rough material in the South- 
west, which was announced a few weeks ago, 
similar extensions on rough material and on 
through-rate transit tonnage in southern ter- 
ritory have been approved by the _ Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and permission 
granted to amend tariffs on one day’s notice. 
Supplements to tariffs of fifteen southern 
lines that have published the extensions have 
been received. 

The extension of time of six months applies 
in connection with all expense bills sched- 
uled to expire on and after the effective date 
of the tariffs but not later than Dec. 31, 1930, 
in southwestern territory and Jan. 31, 1931, 
in territory east of the Mississippi River. 

It was said at the time of the first an- 
nouncement just a month ago that the time 
extension would save lumber operators sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars in material 
that is not moving because of slow business. 

The proposed increase in freight rates an- 
nounced by southern carriers April 1 on 
lumber from southern points to Montreal for 
New York Central delivery, has been de- 
feated. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ordered the cancellation after a sus- 
pension had been granted, largely at the in- 
stance of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, representing the southern lumber 
industry. 





Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
carloadings for the week ended Aug. 2, 1930, 
totaled 918,335 cars, as follows: Forest prod- 
ucts, 41,555 cars (a decline of 57 cars below 
the preceding week); grain, 62,878 cars; live- 
stock, 17,728 cars; coal, 136,459 cars; coke, 
8,541 cars; ore, 57,719 cars; merchandise, 
234,926 cars, and miscellaneous, 358,529 cars. 


Hemlock-Hardwood Traffic Report 


(Continued from Page 55) 

To this basis of rates the examiner pro- 
vided that there should be added an ar- 
bitrary to the basic rate to cover that pro- 
portion of the haul that would be within 
Western Trunk Line territory. 

If we properly interpret the schedule of 
arbitraries provided for in the Western Class 
Rate Case, it seems quite evident that rates 
to Central Freight Association territory will 
be reduced in amounts ranging from 3 to 5 
cents. 

In this connection it might be well to point 
out that after the reduction to Central 
Freight Association territory is accomplished 
it will leave rates to eastern points, that is 
to the east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, 
considerably out of joint with the territory 
from the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line westward 
to Chicago, and there is no doubt but what 
the carriers can be induced voluntarily to 
grade the rates eastward from the Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh line in conformity with the de- 
cision of the commission with respect to 
rates in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory. 

If this can be done, it will result in mate- 
rial reductions to points such as Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York and other eastern sea- 
board points. 





Claims 


The association traffic department now has 
in progress one claim requiring presentation 
to the commission involving something like 
$600. In addition, another one for something 
like $150 is in the course of adjustment, and 
no doubt will require formal presentation to 
the commission. before a refund can be ob- 
tained. 














Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Coumt in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


























Special | 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman., 


Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


[ Wanted—Employees 


THOROUGH RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


With accounting experience capable of organizing 
and directing a local retail lumbermen’s associa- 
tion from credit etc. standpoint. None but high 
class man need answer. Salary optional, but state 
amount expected. Growing town in Pacific North- 
west. 

Address ‘‘L. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 









































SALESMEN WANTED 


ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION—Sell to contractors 
and builders lumber, millwork and hardware on 
commission. If interested, address 
CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., 
Riverdale, Chicago, Ill. 





TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


Wanted, experienced high class middle aged man 
clerically versed to act as secretary in a timber- 
land “Factor” corporation organizing with head- 
quarters in Detroit, Mich. Reference and some 
cash required. 

Address “Il. 21,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


An experienced yellow pine salesman for central 
Ohio territory, one who is willing to work and 
can assure results. Give references, as well as 
past experience, when replying. 

Address “H, 28,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTS SUPPLIED 
Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
Dearborn 8&t., Chicago. 
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